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The crowning achievement of the Hindus was metaphysical 
speculation. But the philosophical literature of India is not only rich 
in Metaphysics but also in Psychology, Logic, Ethics, ./Esthetics, 
and Epistemology. There is no system of Indian philosophy which 
has not advanced a theory of knowledge, and which has not appealed 
to the facts of our experience. Every school of philosophy has made 
valuable contributions to Psychology, Logic, Ethics, and other mental 
sciences. But these have never been treated as separate branches of 
study in India. 

The Hindu mind is essentially synthetic. It always analyses 
a problem into its various aspects, and considers them in their synthetic 
relation to one another. It never destroys the organic unity of 
a subject and makes a compartmentai study of its different aspects. 
In the philosophical literature of India we find a synthetic treatment 
of a problem in all its multifarious aspects, psychological, logical, 
ethical, and metaphysical. In the later stages of the development of 
Indian thought, though we come across separate treatises and mono¬ 
graphs on Logic and Epistemology, we find them mixed up with 
Metaphysics. There is not a single work which is exclusively devoted 
to the psychological analysis of mental processes. 

But though there are no independent sciences of Psychology, Log c, 
Ethics, Epistemology, etc., we can collect ample material from the 
original works on different schools of Indian philosophy dealing with 
these mental sciences, disengage them from their metaphysical setting, 
and make a consistent study of them. Indian Metaphysic has, for 
some time past, evoked a great deal of interest among the Eastern 
and Western orientalists. In recent times some comprehensive works 
have been published on systems of Indian philosophy; which, 
incidentally, treat of Psychology, Logic, and Ethics. Some valuable 
works on Indian Logic and Indian Ethics also have been published. 
Airs. Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Psychology is a monumental work on the 
psychology of the Buddhists. But no attempt has yet beeii made to 
give a comprehensive account of the psychology of the Hindus. 

The present work is an attempt at a constructive survey Indian 
Psychology. The aim of this book is to give, in brief compass, an 
outline of the most important topics of Indian Psychology. It will 
be complete in two volumes. The first volume is wholly devoted to 
the psychology of perception. The subject is vast and immense in 
scope, and there is abundant wealth of material on this subject. My 
account of the psychology of perception is not at all complete and 
comprehensive. My task here is not an historical survey of all the 
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s of perception in their chronological order, but 



option and interpretation of the most fundamental pvobld 
deption in their logical development of thought. I have tried to 
throw light on different topics from the different standpoints of Indian 
thought. 

There is no empirical psychology in India. Indian Psychology 
is based on Metaphysics. The psychological account of some problems 
of perception, e.g. perception of the self, perception of the universal, 
etc., is unintelligible without consideration of their metaphysical 
foundations. So I found it extremely difficult to avoid metaphysical 
considerations altogether in my treatment of these topics. 

Indian Psychology is based on introspection and observation » 
it is not based upon experiments. Students of introspective psychology 
will find ample food for reflection in Indian Psychology. They will 
find acute psychological analysis of some very subtle mental processes 
which have not yet attracted the attention of the Western 
psychologists. 

I have indulged in comparisons of Indian Psychology with Western 
Psychology here and there, which, I am sure, will be agreeable to 
some and disagreeable to others. But such comparisons are 
unavoidable to students of Indian and Western Psychology, though 
they may be misleading. 

The present work was planned and partly composed more than 
a decade ago. Different parts of this work were submitted to the 
Calcutta University for Premchand Roychand Studentship in 1922, 
1923, and 1924. The work was completed in 1924, and some portions 
of it were published in the Meerut College Magazine in 1924 and 
1926. But owing to unforeseen circumstances its publication has 
been delayed so long. 'The work has since undergone considerable 
alterations in course of revision. 

I acknowledge my deep debt of obligation to Sir Brajendra Nath 
Seal, then George V Professor of Philosophy of Calcutta University, 
who suggested the subject to me, indicated the main line of research, 
and helped me with important references. 

In addition to the works referred to in the footnotes, I desire to 
express my general debt to the works of Thibaut, Keith, Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, Aung, $.C. Vidyabhushan, Ganganath Jha, and S. N. 
Das Gupta. 


My best thanks are due to Professor Haridas Bbattacharya of the 
u cot University, who was good enough to go through a con¬ 
siderable part of the MS. and helped me with many valuable 
suggestions. I am also obliged to the publishers for their expediting 
the publication of the work. 
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BOOK I 

Chapter I 

THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF PERCEPTION 
§ i. Introduction 

The ancient Hindus developed a conception of the nervous 
system, which is mainly to be found in the medical works of Caraka 
and Susruta, and in the works on Tantra, Caraka and Susruta 
regarded the heart as the seat of consciousness, but the Tantric 
writers transferred the seat of consciousness to the brain. Caraka 
had a clear conception of the sensory nerves [manovaha nadt) and the 
motor nerves {ajhavahci nadl). The Tantric writers constantly 
referred to the centres of different kinds of consciousness. They 
not only distinguished between the sensory nerves and the motor 
nerves, but also recognized different kinds of sensory nerves : the 
olfactory nerves [gandhavaha nadt), the optic nerves (rupovaha nadif 
the auditory nerves (fabdavahfi n&di ), the gustatory nerves (rasavahd 
nofdif and the tactile nerves ( spariavaha nadi). x 

In the philosophical literature of the Hindus we find an elaborate 
account of the sense-organs in the treatment of the problems of 
perception. The different schools of philosophers had different 
views as to the nature, origin, and functions of the sense-organs. 
Their views were based mostly on their systems of ph losophy, 
though they advanced certain facts of experience in support of their 
views. The Hindu accounts of the sense-organs are widely different 
from those of Western physiology, because they are based more on 
metaphysical speculation than on scientific observation and experiment. 
In the first Boole we shall treat of the nature, origin, and functions 
of the sense-organs without comprehension of which there cannot 
be an adequate conception of some important problems of the Indian 
psychology of perception. 

§ 2. The Nature of the Sense-organs, (i) The Buddhist 

The Buddhists recognize six varieties of consciousness : visual, 
auditory, olfactory, gustatory, tactile, and purely mental. 

1 Dr. B. N. Seal, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus> 

pp. 218-225. S° e also H.I.P., ii, 344-357* 
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(ponding to these there are six bases (tiiraya) : die orgay_ 

audition, smelling, tasting, touch, and consciousness itself; 
and there are six objects (visaya) : colours, sounds, smells, tastes, 
tangibles, and ideas. 1 The preceding moment of consciousness is 
the basic element of the next moment of consciousness. 2 I hus there 
art: six sense-organs including consciousness. Consciousness is the 
faculty of intellect which apprehends non-sensuous objects. 3 It is 
called the mind. It is immaterial and invisible. 4 * 

Leaving out the mind, there are five sense-organs. They are 
the end-organs (go/aka). They are the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, and the skin. They are made up of a kind of translucent 
subtle matter. The five sense-organs are made up of five different 
kinds of atoms, 6 Thus the sense-organs are material but invisible. 
They are divided into two classes, viz. prapyaktfri and aprapyakari 
sense-organs. The former apprehend their objects when they come 
in dir ct contact with them. The latter apprehend their objects 
without coming in contact with them. The organs of smell, taste, 
nd touch are prapyakari ; they must be in immediate contact with 
their objects. The organs of vision and audition are aprapyaktiri \ 
they apprehend their objects at a distance. 0 The Buddhists do not 
hold with the Nyaya-Vaifesika that the sense-organs are different 
from the peripheral organs, and the visual organ and the auditory 
organ come in contact with their objects in order to apprehend them. 7 


. § 3. (ii) The Jaina 

The Jaina recognizes five sense-organs. 8 They are of two kinds : 
objective senses ( dravyendriya ) and subjective senses ( bhfivtndriya). 9 
The former are the physical sense-organs. The latter are their 
psychical correlates. They are the invisible faculties of the soul. 
A physical sense-organ ( dravyendriya ) consists of two parts, viz. 
the organ itself and its protecting environment. The former is 
called nirurti The latter is called upakarana . 10 Each of these is 
of two kinds, internal and external. The internal organ is the soul 
itself which is embodied in the sense-organ, I he external organ is 

1 Stcherbatsky, The Central Conception of Buddhism, p. 58. 

2 Ibid., p. 58. 3 Ibid., pp. 96-7. 

1 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy , p. 102. 

6 The Centra! Conception of Buddhism, pp. 12-13. 

r The Central Conception of Buddhism , p. 60. 

7 VPS., p. 187; Advaitabrahmasiddhi, p. 74. 

8 U.T,S.,ii, 15. s U.T.S., ii, 16. 10 U.T.S., ii, 17. 
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laical organ which is permeated by the soul. The 
merit of the visual organ is the pupil of the eye. The external 


environment is the eyelid. 1 The subjective senses (bhavendnya) 
are of two kinds : labdhi and upayoga . 2 46 Labdhi is the manifestation 
of the sense-faculty by the partial destruction, subsidence, and 
operation of the knowledge-obscuring karma relating to that sense. 
Upayoga is the conscious attention of the soul directed to that sense.” 3 
There are five sense-organs : organs of touch, taste, smell, vision, 
and audition. 4 The tactual organ pervades the whole body. The 
Jaina does not regard the mind as a sense-organ. 5 He conceives the 
soul as pervading the whole body. A particular kind of sense- 
perception is generated in the'soul through that part of it which is 
associated with a particular sense-organ. Of the physical sense-organs 
the visual organ is cprapyakari \ it does not come in direct contact 
with its objects. 6 On this point the Jaina agrees with the Buddhist. 
The Jaina holds that the visual organ apprehends objects at a distance 
with the help of light. But he does not explain the nature of the action 
of light upon the visual organ. All the other sense-organs are 
prapyakari ; they come in direct contact with their objects. 7 But 
the direct contact may be gross ( sthula ) or subtle (. sUksma). The 
organs of touch and taste come in contact with gross objects. But 
the organs of smell and hearing come in contact with subtle objects. 
The organ of smell has direct contact with minute particles of the 
object smelt. The organ of hearing has direct contact with merely 
a kind of motion. Sound is due to the knocking of one physical 
object against another. It is the agitation set up by this knock. The 
auditory organ comes in contact with this motion. 8 


§ 4. (ill) The Samkhya 


Vijfianabhiksu says : “ An Indriya is the instrument of the 
Ford of the body or the soul. The essential nature of a sense-organ 
cc‘feists in its instrumentality (in producing cognitions and actions), 
and ii*. an effect of ahainkara (egoism).” 9 Kapila speaks of 


eleven Morgans * five organs of knowledge ( 'buddhmdriya ),. 
1 Tate?rtf; : lokav 3 r:ika, p. 326 (Bombay). 2 U.T.S., ii, 18. 


s J. L JaiiU.T.S., p. 65. See PKM , p. 61. 

1 U.T.S., )'y <9* 6 Anindriyaih manah. PMV., ii, 5. 

’• liily .fyatyasamspmain. TaUv 3 rthasara, ii, 49, p. 69 (Calcutta). 
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“ans of action ( karmetidriya ), arid the internal organ or n 
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'mfinai).* Hvarakrsna also sometimes mentions eleven sense-organs : 
the sensory organs’ the motor organs, and the mind which partakes 
of the nature of both, and is thus a sensor-motor organ. 2 And sonr 
times he mentions thirteen sense-organs adding buddhi and ahamkSt,. 
to the above list. 3 Manas , buddhi, and ahamkara are the three forms 
c f the internal organ. The Sarirkhya recognizes two classes ot sense- 
organs, external and internal. It divides the external sense-organs 
into two classes : organs of cognition ( buddhindriya ) and organs of 
action (, kannendriya ).* The visual organ, the auditory organ, the 
olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, and the tactual organ are the 
organs of cognition. The vocal organ, the pvehensive organ, the 
'locomotive organ, the evacuative organ, and the generative organ 
are the organs of action. By these organs of cognition and action the 
Samkhya does not mean the gross material organs, e.g. the eye, the 
ear, etc., and hands, feet, etc. By these it means determinate 
modifications of the indeterminate mind-stuff {ahamkara or egoism). 5 
The gross material organs, e.g. the eye, the ear, etc., and hands, feet, 
etc., are the seats of those determinate sensory and motor 
psychophysical impulses. By the buddhindriya.c the Saiiikhya means 
the determinate sensory psychophysical impulses which go out to 
the external objects and receive impressions from them, and by the 
karmendriyas it means the determinate motor psychophysical impulses 
which react to the objects perceived. The sense-organs are not 
products of gross matter ( bhautika) but of ahamkara (egoism) which, 
though not spiritual, may be railed mental or psychophysical. Hence, 
the distinction between the organs of knowledge and the organs of 
action is ultimately based upon the primary distinction between the 
sensory and motor mechanisms of the psychophysical organism bj 
which it knows the external world and reacts to it. 

The internal organs are the instruments of elaboration, I ho mind 
presides over both the sensory and motor organs. 1 he exteimd 
give immediate impressions of their objects M best ulen, 
are synthesized be wnus by assimilation, and ibscru ina /?•. 
they are referred to the unity of apperception -by ah«jp&ar>\ 
they are determined bv buddhi which bands them overix; 
reacts to them. 6 

Vyasa refers to two kinds of sen; e-orga - 
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PHYSICAL BASTS OF PERCEPTION 

ItWfiMans . 1 Vijnanabhiksu says that buddhi and ahamkftrcT _ 

^^^^ 0 \suksma ) sense-organs, and the five organs of cognition, the 
five organs of action, and the central sensory or manas are gross 
(sthfila) sense-organs. 2 3 Vy&sa says that the five cognitive organs, the 
five motor organs, and the manas which apprehends all objects are 
the determinative modifications of indeterminate egoism iasmita)? 

The sense-organs are not the same as their physiological sites 
or end-organs ( adhisthana ). The Buddhists wrongly hold that the 
sense-organs are nothing but the end-organs. They are super- 
sensuous. 4 Ariiruddha argues that, if the sense-organs were identical 
with their physical seats, one whose ears have been cut off would be 
unable to hear, and one whose eyes are affected with cataract would 
be able to see. 5 So the sense-organs are not identical with their sites. 

The sense-organs are not material ( bhautika) but are products of 
ahanik&ra (egoism). 6 Ariiruddha says that the Naiyayikas labour 
under a misconception when they argu that the sense-organs are 
made up of those material elements which are apprehended by them. 7 


§ 5. The Origin of the Sense-organs 

According to the Sarnkhya, Prakrti, the equilibrium of sattva 
(essence), rajas (energy), and tamas (inertia) is the ultimate ground of 
all existence. Buddhi evolves out of Prakrti when the equilibrium 
of sattva, rajas, and tamas is disturbed by a transcendental influence 
of the Self ( purusa) for the sake of which all evolution takes place. 
Buddhi is the cosmic matter of experience : it is the undifferentiated 
matrix of the subjective series and the objective series,' 5 From buddhi 
evolves ahamkdfa (the empirical ego) which gives rise to the clev< 1 
sense-organs and the subtle elements (tanmdtra) of matter under the 
influence of sattva, rajas, and lamas? Isvarakrsna holds tnat all 
the eleven sense-organs evolve out of ahamkara by the preponderance 
of sattva, and five tanmdtras evolve out of ahamkara by the 
preponderance of tamas , and both the sense-organs and die tanmatras 
evolfe with the help of rajas ? 0 Vacaspatiini^ra elaborates this view. 
Th/cognitive organs [buddhindriya) are the instruments of knowledge. 

1 YBh., ii, 18. 

2 Mahadahamkarau suksmendriyarh ekadasa ca sthukndriyani. Yoga- 
vSrtika, ii, 18. See also ChaySvrtti, ii, 18, 

3 YBh., ii, 19. 4 SS., ii, 23. 5 SSV., ii, 23. 

6 S.S., ii, 20 ; v, 84. 7 SSV., v, 84. 

8 The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, p. 1 o. 

® SS., ii, 16—18. Mv., 25. 
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are endowed with the quality of manifesting objects 
capable of quick movement. The cognitive organs 
move out to distant objects. I he motor organs ( kattntndriya ) also 
arc capable of quick action. And these properties of illumination and 
light movement arc the distinctive properties o f sattva. Hence the 
preponderating element in the constitution of the sense-organs is 
sattva , though they evolve out of ahamkara. The five tanmatras 
also evolve out ol ahamkara ; but the preponderating element in 
their constitution is tamas (inertia) because they are extremely inert 
in their nature. The preponderance of sattva in ahamkara gives rise* 
f< the sense-organs, and the preponderance of tamas in ahamkara 
givi > i ise to the tanmatras. But if sattva and rajas do everything, 
" ba ' s ^ ,e l, se o f rajas ? Rajas (energy) is necessary to give impetus 
to sattva (essence) and tamas (inertia) to perform their functions. 
They cannot act without the help of rajas. When rajas sets them 
in motion on account of its characteristic property of energizing they 
perform their functions. Hence, both the sense-organs ( sat/vic) 
anu the tanmatras (tamasic) evolve out of ahamkara with the help 
of rajas . 1 Aniruddha also holds that the eleven sense-organs are 
evolved from ahamkara under the influence of sattva A But 
/ijnanabhiksu holds that the mind (manas) is evolved from ahamkara 
ovt it.g to the preponderance of sattva ; the five cognitive organs and 
th. five motor organs evolve out of ahamkara owing to the 
preponderance of rajas j and the five tanmatras evolve out of 
ahamkara owing to the preponderance of tamas . 3 Balarama holds 
t'l. t all the sense-organs have the preponderance of sattva , but there 
arc different degrees of its pieponderance. The mind arise from 
ahamkara when sattva is most preponderantthe organs of knowledge 
■ nsv f rom ahamkara when sattva is less preponderant j and the organs 
of action arise from ahamkara when sattva is least preponderant. 4 




§ 6. The Principal and Subordinate Organs 

The three internal organs, buddhi, ahamkara, and manas , are 
tne principal sense-organs, since they apprehend alt objects past, 
present, and future. The external senses are the subordinate organs, 
t,u v WKhvnd only present objects. The former are called 
gatekeepers, while the latter are called the gateways of knowledge. 5 
l utt,.ht.fi the principal organ not only in comparison with the external 
° ,ganS blU a - so Wlth the internal organs of manas and ahamkara .« 

i V&& „„ STK , 7 SV " ‘i'i 8 - „ . • f B .> «.«*■ 

M cyk J-' and GaudapSda. BliSsya. 
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!>fky and inferiority depend upon functions ; they are rc 
'Manas is the chief organ in relation to the functions 
Eternal senses 5 uhamkara is the chief organ in relation to the function 
of manas ; and buddhi is the chief organ in relation to the function of 
ahamkara. 2 Buddhi is the chief organ for the following reasons. 

Firstly, buddhi directly brings about the experience of the self (purusu), 
while the other senses do it through the mediation of buddhi. 3 Buddhi 
is the immediate instrument among all the external and internal senses, 
and makes over the object to the self, even as among a 1 ost of 
servants some one person becomes the prime minister while the 
others are his subordinate officers. 4 Secondly, buddhi pervades all 
the sense-organs, and never fails to produce the result in the shape 
of knowledge. 5 Thirdly, buddhi alone is the receptacle of all sub 
conscious impressions (samskara). The external organs cannot retain 
the residua, for in that case the blind and the deaf would not be able 
to remember things seen and heard in die past. Manas and ahamkdra 
also cannot retain subconscious impressions because even after their 
dissolution by means of knowledge of Truth ( tattvajnana ) recollection 
persists. Hence buddhi has pre-eminence over all. 6 ' Fourthly, the 
superiority of buddhi is inferred from the possibility of recollection 
which is of the nature of meditation, the highest of all mental 
functions. Recollection is the function of buddhi , 1 Thus buddhi is 
the chief organ and all the other senses are secondary organs. 

If buddhi is the principal organ, why should we not regard it: as 
the only sense-organ and dispense with the other sense-organs?* 
Vijnanabhiksu replies that without the help of die external senses, 
buddhi cannot serve as an instrument in all sense-activities, since hi \ 
that case the blind would be able to see, the deaf would be ablo to hear, s 
and so on. 8 Kapila holds that the ten external senses may be regarded 
as different modifications of the chief organ, manas , owing to the 
difference of the modifications of the constituent gunas, sattva , rajas, 
and tamas? Just as one and the same person assumes many roles in 
association with different persons, so manas also becomes manifold, 
tlirough association with different sense-organs being particular ced 
by the functions of the different senses by reason of its becoming one 
with the senses. This diverse modification of the mind is due to, the 
diverse modification of the constituent pm. 10 


1 SS., ii, 45. 2 SPB., ii, 45. 

:i Vedantin Makadeva’s commentary, ii, 39. 
4 SPB., ii, 40. 5 SPB., h\ 41. 

7 SPB., ii, 43 - 8 SPB-, 44 - 

10 SPB., ii, 25, and ii, 27. 


6 SPB., ii, 42. 
* SS., ii, 27. 
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§ 7. The Vrtti of the Sense-organs 

L-^fhc Samkhya holds that the sense-organs are prdpyaktfri j they 
move out to their objects in the form of vrttis or modifications, take 
in their forms, and apprehend them. The vrttis of the senses cannot 
he perceived. But their existence can be inferred from the fact that 
the sense-organs cannot apprehend their objects without being related 
to them, even as a lamp cannot illumine objects without being related 
to them. If the sense-organs be said to apprehend their objects without 
being related to them, then they may apprehend all objects, distant 
and hidden. But this is not a fact. Hence the sense-organs must be 
conceived as moving out to their objects and assuming their forms 
without leaving connection with the body. And this is possible only 
by means of a peculiar modification of the senses called vrtti. Thus 
tlie existence of vrtti is established. It connects the senses with their 
objects. 1 The vrtti is neither a part not a quality of the senses. If 
it were a part it would not be able to bring about the connection of 
the visual organ with distant objects like the sun. If it were a quality 
it would not be able to move out to the object. Thus the vrtti of 
a sense-organ, though existing in it, is different from its part or quality. 
Hence, it is established that the vrtti of bnddhi also is, like the flame 
of a lamp, a transformation quite of the nature of a substance which, 
by means of its transparency, is capable of receiving images of the 
forms of objects. 2 


§ 8. (iv) Susruta and Caraka 

Susruta holds with the Samkhya that there are eleven sense- 
organs : five organs of knowledge, five organs of action, and the mind 
which partakes of the nature of both. 3 The sense-organs evolve out 
of ahamkdra under the influence of rajas (energy), 1 Caraka also 
holds that there are eleven sense-organs, five sensory organs, five 
motor organs, and one internal organ or manas . 3 Sometimes 
he mentions twelve sense-organs : five organs of knowledge, 
five organs of action, manas and huddhi . 6 The mind is atomic 
and*one in each body. 7 It is different from the external senses. It 
is sometimes called sattva. Its functions are regulated by the contact 
of its objects with the soul. And it controls the functions of the 

1 SPB., v, 104; SS., v, ro6, and SPB., v, 106. 2 SPB., v, 107. 

y Sifiiutasamhiffi, &rirastlw\na, i, 4-5. 1 Ibid.* 2-3. 

Carakasamhita, Ssrirasthana, i, 6, and 30 (Bangabasi edition, Calcutta). 
6 Ibid., i, 26. ‘ 7 Ibid., i, 7. 
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/senses. They can apprehend their respective objects vv 
led by the mind. 1 The functions of the mind are tfte 
Apprehension of objects through the external senses, subjecting them 
to control, comparison, and ratiocination. Then buddhi ascertains 
the nature of the objects. Certain knowledge is the function of 
buddhi . When buddhi has brought about definite apprehension one 
begins to act, guided by buddhi , 2 

Caraka says : “ There are five sense-organs, five materials 

that constitute the senses, five seats of the senses, five objects of the 
senses, and five kinds of perception obtained through the senses.” 3 
Here evidently he speaks of the organs of knowledge. The organs 
of vision, audition, smell, taste, and touch are the five sense-organs. 
The materials that enter into the composition of the five senses 
are light, ether, earth, water, and air respectively. The physical 
seats of the five senses are the two eyes, the two ears, the nose, the 
tongue, and the skin. The sense-organs are not the same as 
the peripheral organs which are their seats. The objects of the five 
senses are colour, sound, odour, taste, and touch. Visual, auditory, 
olfactory, gustatory, and tactual perceptions are five kinds of sense- 
perception. 4 As to the composition of the external senses Caraka 
seems to be in agreement with the Ny&ya-Vai$esika view. But he 
does not wholly agree with it. According to him one particular 
element does not enter into the composition of a particular sense- 
organ ; but all the primal elements exist in each sense-organ, though 
only one element predominates in the composition of a particular 
sense-organ. Thus light especially enters into the composition 
of the visual organ, ether into that of the auditory organ, earth into 
that of the olfactory organ, water into that of the gustatory organ, 
and air into that of the tactual organ. The particular sense into whose 
composition a particular element especially enters apprehends that 
particular object which has that element for its essence, since both 
partake of the same nature, and one is invested with greatet^power 
over the other. 5 Light especially enters into the composition of the 
visual organ ; so it can apprehend colour which has light for its essence. 
Both the visual organ and colour partake of the nature of light, tile 
former being more powerful than the latter. Hence the visual organ 
can apprehend colour. Such is the case with the auditory organ and 
sound, and so with the others. This doctrine of Caraka is kindred 
to the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine. But Caraka does not regard the 

1 CarakasamhitS, SutrasthSna, viii, 2—3. 2 Ibid., 6arirasthana, i, 7-8. 

3 Ibid., SutrasthSna, viii, 2. 4 Carakasamhitn, Sutrasthana, viii, 4. 

5 Caraliasamhita, SutrasthSna, viii, 7-8. 
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jjuxlucts of matter as the Nailya-Vaisesika 
traces tne origin of the senses to ahtimkdr i after the Sarfikhya. 
cosmology is the same as that of the Samkhya. 1 Thus Caraka’s 
views as to the nature, kinds, and functions of the sense-organs are 
partly similar to the Samkhya view, and partly to the Nyaya- 
Vai&sifca view. 


§ 9. (v) The Feddnia 

I he Samkarite agrees with the Samkhya. in recognizing five 
organs of knowledge, five organs of action, and the internal organ. 2, 
I he Samkhya recognizes three forms of the internal organ, huddhi> 
ahamkdra y and manas. Rut the Samkarite admits four forms of the 
internal organ, manas , huddhi , aharnkara, and citta. Though the 
internal organ is one and the same, it assumes different forms 
according to its diverse functions. When it has the function of doubt 
or indetermi nation it is called manas. When it has the function of 
determination it is called huddhi. When it produces the notion of 
ego in consciousness it is called ahamkara. And when it has the 
function of recollection it is called citta. These functions are different 
modifications of the same internal organ ( antahkarana ). 3 

The five organs of knowledge are made up of the sdttvic 4 part 
ol the unquintuplied material elements. The organs of vision, 
audition, smell, taste, and touch are made up of the sdttvic parts of 
hght, ether, earth, water, and air respectively in an uncombined 
sutc. 5 I he organs of action are made up of the rdjasic 0 part of the 
unquintuplied material elements. T he organ of speech, hands, feet, 
the excretive organ, and the generative organ are made up of the 
rdjastc parts of ether, air, light, water, and earth respectively in an 
uncombined state. 7 The internal organs are made up of die sdttvic 
parts of die five material elements combined. 8 

I he Ramanujist recognizes eleven sense-organs : five organs of 
cognition, five organs of action, and the mind. 9 The Samkhya 
admits three internal organs, and the Sarhkarite admits four internal 
organs. Both these views are wrong. The so-called internal organs 
rce nothing but different functions of one and the same internal 
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Carakas<unhit 3 , SlnrasthSua* i, 30-1, 
Advaitacintakaustubha, p. 70. 

Pertaining to sattva or essence. 
Pertaining to rajas or energy. 

Ibid., p. 62 ; VP., p. 


Ibid., p. 65. 
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Advaitacintakaustubha, p. 65. 
Tattvatraya, p. 54 and p. 70. 
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} Sometimes the mnnas is included in the org 



§10. The Nature of the Sense-organs 


The author of Vivaranaprameyasamgraha discusses the nature of 
the sense-organs. 

The Buddhists hold that the sense-organs are the peripheral 
organs, viz. the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin. 
It is the sockets (golaka) in the body that constitute the sense-organs. 

The Mlmarhsakas hold that the sense-organs consist in the 
faculty of potency (sakti) abiding in the sockets. The mere end-organs 
do not constitute the sense-organs. 

Others hold that the sense-organs are distinct from both the 
end-organs and their potency, and arc distinct substances by 
themselves. 3 

The Samkarite rejects the first theory on the ground that certain 
animals (e-.g. serpents) can hear, though they do not possess the ear- 
hole, and the plants which are believed to be sentient living beings 
are devoid of end-organs or sockets. For the same reason the 
Mlmarhsaka theory also is rejected. The Mlmamsaka argues that 
the Law of Parsimony demands that we should assume the existence 
of potency fakti) only, and not of the sense-organs endued with 
a potency. But the Samkarite contends that it is needless to assume 
the existence of the potency also ; the Law of Parsimony, if rigidly 
applied, will lead us to assume the existence only of the self capable 
of knowing things in succession. The self is all-pervading ; so it 
am produce cognitions in the end-organs. The Mlmamsaka himself 
admits that the self has modifications of consciousness (jfttinaparinima) 
only in those parts of the body in which there are end-organs. Thus 
the Mlmamsaka argument ultimately leads to the denial of the sense- 
organs altogether. So the Mlmamsaka doctrine is not tenable. The 
third theory also is not acceptable. There is no proof of the existence 
of the sense-organs as distinct substances quite different from the 
sockets. It may be argued that perceptions of colour and the like are 
due to the action of the self, and since an action always requires an 
instrument, tire self must require the instrumentality of the sense- 
organs to perceive colour and the like. This argument is wrong. The 
reason is over-wide. The self acts upon the sense-organs to incite 

1 TattvamuktSkalapa, p. 94. 

13 Yarindramatadipika, p. 16 ; NyJyasiddhifljana, p. 16. 

8 VPS., p. 185. 
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em/to action ; but in doing so it does not require any instrui 
t did it '* r ou]d lead to infinite regress. So the third theory also 
cannot be maw. led. But the aamkaritc believes in the existence 
of sense-organs as something different from the peripheral organs on 
the authority of the scriptures. 1 


§ ii. (vi) The Nydya-Vaitesika 

Gautama establishes the existence of five sense-organs on the 
following grounds :— 

In the first place, the existence of five sense-organs is inferred 
from five distinct functions. 2 Vatsyayana argues that there are five 
purposes [prayojana) of the senses: touching, seeing, smelling, tasting, 
and hearing ; these five purposes require five distinct sense-organs, 
viz. the tactual organ, the visual organ, the olfactory organ, the 
gustatory organ, and the auditory organ. Touch is apprehended by 
the tactual organ ; but it does not apprehend colour. So we infer 
the existence of the visual organ which serves the purpose of 
apprehending colour. Similarly, touch and colour are apprehended 
by the tactual organ and the visual organ respectively ; but these 
organs do not apprehend odour. So we infer the existence of the 
olfactory organ which serves the purpose of apprehending odour. 
In the same manner, touch, colour, and odour are apprehended by 
the tactual organ, the visual organ, and the olfactory organ 
respective v ; but these organs do not apprehend taste. So we infer 
the existence of the gustatory organ which serves the purpose of 
apprehending taste. Lastly, touch, colour, odour, and taste are 
apprehended by the tactual organ, the visual organ, the olfactory 
organ, and the gu$tato r y organ respectively j but these organs do 
not apprehend sound. So we infer the existence of the auditory organ 
which serves the purpose of apprehending sound. The function of 
one sense-organ cannot be performed by another. So the existence 
of five sense-organs is inferred from five kinds of sense-activities. 3 

In the second place, the existence of the five sense-organs is 
inferred from the fivefold character of the signs in the shape of 
perceptions, the sites, the processes, the forms, and the constituents. 4 

Firstly, there are five different kindsof perception, visual, auditory, 
olfactory, gustatory, and tactual, from which we infer the existence 
of five sense-organs. 4 

1 1 x, pp. 185-6. 2 IndriySrthapaflcatv 5 t. NS., iii, 1, 58. 

3 NBh., iii, 1, 58. 4 NS., iii, 1, 62. 
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fJ there are five sense-organs corresponding t > the five 
o.ev or end-organs. The tactual organ, which is indicated 

by the perception of touch,lias its seat throughout the body. 1 he visual 
organ issuing out to the object as indicated by the perception of 
colour has its site in the pupil of the eye. The olfactory organ has 
its site in the nose. The gustatory organ has its site in the tongue. 
The auditory organ has its site in the cavity of the car. 1 The diversity 
of the sense-organs is proved by the diversity of their locations. 
Things with distinct locations are always found to be distinct as in 
the case of jars. If the whole body is said to be the seat of all the sense- 
organs, then deafness, blindness, and the like would be impossible. 
But if the different sense-organs are held to have different sites, the 
site of one organ being destroyed, the other organs may remain 
unaffected so that a deaf or blind person would not necessarily be 
deprived of all the sense-organs. Thus this theory does not involve 
any incongruity. 2 This argument shows that the sense-organs are 
different from their physical seats (go/aka]). 

Thirdly, the five sense-organs involve different processes (gati). 
The visual organ, which is of the nature of light, issues out of the 
pupil and moves out to the objects endued with colour. I he tactual 
organ, the gustatory organ, and the olfactory organ come in contact 
with their objects resting in their own sites. They do not move out 
to their objects like the visual organ. The auditory organ also does 
not move out to its object. Sound travels from its place of origin 
to the auditory organ in a scries of waves. 1 his argument shows that 
all the sense-organs are prdpyakSri : they apprehend their objects 
by coming in direct contact with them. 3 

Fourthly, the five sense-organs have different magnitudes 
(akrti). The olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, and the tactual 
organ have the magnitudes of their sites ; they are coextensive with 
their seats. The visual organ, though located in the pupil, issues out 
of it and pervades its object. Thus it is not coextensive with its site 
but with the field of vision. The auditory organ is nothing but 
aka.u, which is : '!-pervading ; still it cannot apprehend all'Sounds 
because its scope is restricted by die disabilities of the substratum 
in which it subsists. The all-pervading akasa located in the ear-hole 
owing to the adrsta of a person assumes the role of the auditory 
organ, and produces die perception of sound through it. 

Lastly, the five sense-organs have their origin(/<?/») in five material 
elements. The olfactory organ is made up of earth and apprehends 


3 NBh., iii, I, 62-. 


1 NBh., iii, i, 62. 


2 NY., p. 394. 
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'll which is its characteristic quality. The gustatory 
ade up of water and apprehends taste which is its characteristic 
quality. The visual organ is made up of light and apprehends colour 
which is its characteristic quality. And the auditory organ is nothing 
but akaia and apprehends sound which is its characteristic quality. 1 
There is a community of nature between the sense-organs and their 
objects. A sense-organ apprehends the distinctive quality of that 
substance which enters into its constitution. The Vai^esika also 
agrees with this view. 

Gautama does not distinctly mention anywhere that the mind 
{manas) is a sense-organ. But Vatsyayana points out that Gautama's 
definition of perception, as a iion-erroneous cognition produced by 
the intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects, inexpressible 
by words and well-defined, implies that the mind is a sense-organ. 
If by the sense-organs he means only the external senses his definition 
would apply only to perceptions of external objects. But: Gautama 
does not give a separate definition of internal perception of pleasure 
and the like. I bis shows that his definition covers both external 
perception and internal perception, and the mind is a sense-organ. 2 
Vatsyayayana includes the mind in the sense-organs and points out its 
distinction from die external senses. 3 VNvanatha regards the mind 
as a sense-organ. He argues that the perception of pleasure must 
be produced through an instrument just as the visual perception of 
colour is produced through the instrument of the eyes ; and this 
instrument is the mind {manas) which is thus a sense-organ {,karana). 4 
Pmsastapada describes the mind as the internal organ {antahkarana). 
He argues that pleasure and pain are not perceived through the 
external senses ; but they must be perceived through an instrument, 
and that is the mind. 5 SarhkaramiSra also gives the same argument. 6 


§ 12. (vii) The Mtmamsaka 

A senst organ is defined by the Mimariisaka as that which, rightly 
operating upon its object, produces direct presentations. There are 
two kinds of sense-organs, external and internal. There are five 
external organs : the olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, the visual 
organ, the tactual organ, and the auditory organ. Of these the first 
four are made up of earth, water, light, and air respectively’. So far 
the MtaSmsaxi agrees with the Nyaya-Vaisesika. But the Nyaya- 


1 NBh., iii, i, 62 > NM., p. 477. 
3 NBh., i, r, 4. 

5 PBh., pp. 152-3; Kir., p. 153. 


2 NlBh., i, 1, 4. 

4 SM., 85. 

6 VSU., iii, 2, 2. 
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Regards the auditory organ as of the nature of ether (fikaia) I 
!the Mlmamsaka regards it as a portion of space (<*/£) confined 
within the ear-hole. There is only one internal organ, viz. the mind 
{manas). The mind is atomic in nature, as proved by the impossibility 
of simultaneous cognitions. It is called the internal organ, since it 
operates independently in. the perception of the self and its qualities. 
But in the perception of external objects it acts in co-operation with 
the external senses, since being an internal organ it cannot come in 
contact with external objects. It depends upon marks of inference 
{lihga) to produce inferential cognitions, and it depends upon sub¬ 
conscious impressions {samskdra) to bring about recollection. 1 Thus 
the Mlmariisaka view of the nature and functions of the sense-organs 
resembles the Nyaya-Vaifeika view . 


$ 13. Are the Karmendriyas really Sense-organs ? 

The Sainkhya and the Vedantist hold that the vocal organ, the 
prehensive organ, die locomotive organ, the excretive organ, and the 
generative organ are the organs of action {karmendnya). They are 
regarded as sense-organs because they are the instruments which 
produce the functions of speaking, grasping, walking, evacuation, and 
sexual intercourse respectively. The function of one cannot be 
done by another. 

But Jayanta urges that if these organs are regarded as sense-organs, 
many other organs also should be regarded as such. The throat has 
the function of swallowing food; the breasts have the function of 
embracing \ shoulders have the funcrion of carrying burdens. So 
they also must be regarded as sense-organs. If it is argued that these 
functions can be done by other organs also, then it may equally be 
argued that eating and drinking can sometimes be done by hands and 
feet, swallowing food by the anus, and the grasping of things by the 
mouth. The functions of the so-called motor organs are sometimes 
done by other organs also. But the function of one cognitive organ 
(buddhindriya) can never be done by another. A person whose eye¬ 
balls have been taken out of their sockets can never perceive colour. 
But a person can grasp and walk a little even with his hands and feet 
amputated. Besides, walking is not the function of feet alone ; it 
can also be done by hands. If the different parts of the body having 
different functions in the shape of actions are said to be motor organs, 
then throat, breast, shoulder, etc., also should be included in the 
motor organs. 2 Vidyanandin argues that the so-called motor organs 

1 $D., pp. 115-16. 2 NM., pp. 482-5; NVT., p. 372. 
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icluded in the tactual organ. 1 Hence, there is no nec 
►osing the existence of the so-called motor organs. 

§ 14. Are there three Internal Organs ? 

Jayanta argues that one internal organ, manas , is quite adequate. 
It is needless to assume three internal organs, manas , ahamkdra> 
and buddhi. Buddhi is of the nature of cognition, and so it is of the 
nature of an operation of an instrument. Hence it cannot be an 
instrument of cognition. Ahamkara (egoism) also is an object of 
cognition ; so it cannot be an instrument of cognition. Therefore, 
there is only one internal organ, viz. manas* Vidyanandin argues 
that buddhi and ahamkara cannot be regarded as sense-organs, since 
they are modifications of the soul, and results of the sense-organs and 
the mind. 3 Venkat&natha argues that the so-called internal organs 
cl buddhi and ahamkara are functions of the mind which is tile only 
internal organ. 4 


§ 15. Is the Manas a Sense-organ ? 

Gautama does not include the manas (mind) in die list of sense- 
organs. 5 He mentions it separately among the objects of valid know¬ 
ledge ( prameya ). e K ana da is silent upon the point. But the Nyaya- 
Vai esika writers generally regard the manas as the internal organ 
dirough which we perceive pleasure and pain. 7 The Mimamsakas 
also recognize the manas as the internal organ. Thev call it the 
internal organ, since it operates independently in the perception of 
the self and its qualities. But in the perception of external objects it 
acts in co-operation with the external senses, since being an internal 
organ it cannot come in contact with external objects. 8 The Sariikhya 
also regards the manas as an internal sense-organ. Is'varakrsna says 
that the manas is a sensori-motor organ ([ubhaydimakarjt ?tianah) 9 ; 
it partakes of the nature of both the organs of knowledge and the 
organs of act; n. The Vedantists also generally recognize the manas 
as a sense-organ. The Ramanujists regard the manas as the internal 
organ of knowledge, which is the cause of recollection. 10 They differ 

1 Tattvartha&okavSrtika, p. 326. 2 NM., p. 483. 

i attvartlia$lokav 5 rtika, p. 326. 4 Tattvamuktakal&pa, p. 94. 

" NS., i, x, 12. e NS„ i, 1, 9. 

7 NBh. and NY., i. 1,4; NM., p. 484; SM., p.397; VSU., iii,2,2. 

8 SD., pp. 115-16. » SK., 27. 

10 YatindramatadipikS, p. 16. 
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Samkhya which regards the man as as partaking of the natur 
organs of knowledge and the organs of action. 1 They 
differ from the Nyaya-Vaisesika in holding that the manas is not the 
organ of internal perception {tnanasa-pratyak$a J, since there is no 
internal perception at all. 2 Sarhk&ra admits that the manas is a sense- 
organ because it is distinctly laid down Jn the Sinrti. 3 Manu says : 
44 There are eleven sense-organs of which the eleventh organ is the 
manas” 4 Vacaspatimisra also holds the same view. 5 But some 
Samkarites hold a contrary view. 

The authors of Vedanlaparihha$fl> Advaitabrahmastddhi , and 
Advaitacini5kaustubha hold that the manas is not a sense-organ on the 
authority of the &rud. 44 The objects are greater than the sense-organs, 
and the manas is greater than the objects.” In this text the manas is 
given a higher place than the sense-organs. So it cannot be regarded 
as a sense-organ. 0 -The NySya-Vaisesika argues that the manas 
should be regarded as a sense-organ, since it is the organ of the 
perception of pleasure and pain. Perception is always of sensuous 
origin. There can be no perception without a sense-organ. The 
author of Fedantaparibhasa argues that the perception of pleasure arid 
pain does not necessarily imply that the manas is a sense-organ through 
which the self perceives pleasure and pain. The perceptual character 
of a cognition does not consist in its being produced by a sense-organ. 
In that case, inferential cognition also would be regarded as perception, 
since it is produced by the mind. The perceptual character of 
a cognition depends on the identification of the apprehending mental 
mode with the perceived object. 7 

The Jaina also does not regard the manas as a sense-organ. It is 
called anindrtya . It is not a sense-organ. 8 Vidyanandin argues that 
the mind is not a sense-o gan because it is different from the sense- 
organs. The sense-organs apprehend specific objects. One sense- 
organ cannot apprehend the objects of another. But the mind can 
apprehend all objects. So it cannot be regarded as a sense-organ. It 
may be argued that the mind is an instrument ( karana ) of cognition, 
and so it must be regarded as a sense-organ. But in that case smoke 
also would be a sense-organ, since it is an instrument ( karana ) of 
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1 NySyasiddhafijana, pp. 16-17. 

2 NySyapariSuddhi, p. 76. 

3 S.B., ii, 4, 17. 

4 Manusarhhiia, ii, 89-92. 

5 BhSmati, ii, 4, 17. 

0 VP., pp. 49-51. 

7 VP., pp. 52-8; Advaitabrahmasiddhi, p. 156; Chapter VIII. 
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Hence it is wrong to 


Deing a mark (linga) of inference, 
rue mind in the sense-organs . 1 


<SL 


§ 16. The External Organs and the Internal Organ or Organs 

The Sariikhya regards the internal organ as threefold in character. 
It assumes the forms of buddhi , aharnkara , and man as according as its 
functions differ. Isvamkrsha holds that the external organs can 
apprehend only the present. But the internal organs can apprehend 
the present, the past, and the future . 2 Gaiujapada makes it clear by 
examples The visual organ apprehends only the present colour, 
neither past nor future colours. The auditory organ apprehends 
the present sound, neither past nor future sounds. The tactual organ, 
the gustatory organ, and the olfactory organ apprehend respectively 
the present touch, taste, and odour, but not past or future ones. This 
is the case with the motor organs also. The vocal organ utters only 
pre sent sounds, but not past or future ones. The hands can grasp only 
the present jars, but not the past or future ones. The feet can walk 
upon only the present road, but not upon past or future ones. The 
excretive and generative organs can perform their functions only at 
present. The functions of the external organs are confined only to 
the present time. They cannot carry us forward to the future and 
backward to the past. For this we have to fall back upon the internal 
organs. The manas assimilates and discriminates the present as well 
as past and future objects. The ahamkiira refers the present as well 
as past and future objects to the unity of the empirical ego. The 
buddhi determines the nature of present, past, and future objects . 3 The 
internal organs bring us into contact with the past and the future as 
with the present. VScaspatimiSra refers to it in Bhfimatt.* He holds 
that the immediate past and the immediate future should be included 
in the present owing to their close proximity to it. He seems to believe 
in the specious present, which is a meeting point of the present, the 
past, and the future. And this tract of time is an object of sense- 
perception . 5 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika believes in only one internal organ or 
manas . What is the difference between the mind and the external 


1 TattvSrthaslokav 5 rtika, p. 326. 

2 Sampratakalam vahyam trikalam abhyantaram karanam. SK., 35. 

3 Gaudapada Bha§va on SK., 33. 

4 Bh&mati, ii, 4, 17. 

6 VartamSnasamipamatitanianSgatamapi vartarnSnam. STK., 33. See 
C hapter X. 
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VStay ay ana mentions three points of difference, 
e, the external sense-organs are material, but the mind is 
immaterial. The mind is not material, since it is not of the nature of 
an effect, and so does not possess any quality of matter. 1 

In the second place, the external senses apprehend only a limited 
number of objects (; nxyatavisaya ), but the mind apprehends all objects 
(sarvavisaya). For instance, colours, sounds, tastes, odours, and 
touch are apprehended by the visual organ, the auditory organ, the 
gustatory organ, the olfactory organ, and the tactual organ 
respectively. But all these are apprehended by the mind. It guides 
all the external senses in the apprehension of their objects and it 
directly apprehends pleasure, pain, and the like. 1 Vyasa also holds 
that the ?mmas apprehends all objects (sarvartha)* In the third place, 
die external senses are of die nature of sense-organs owing to the 
fact that they are endued with the same qualities as are apprehended 
by them. For instance, the olfactory organ is endued with die quality 
of odour, and consequently ‘t can apprehend odour. The visual 
organ can apprehend colour because it is endued with the quality of 
colour. The gustatory organ is endued with the quality of taste, and 
so it can apprehend taste. The auditory organ is endued with the 
quality of sound, and so it can apprehend sound. And the tactual 
organ can apprehend touch because it is endued with the quality of 
touch. But the rnind is not endued with the qualities of pleasure, 
pain, etc., which are apprehended by the mind. 3 

Udyotkara recognizes only the second point of difference between 
the mind and the external sense-organs. He rejects the other two 
points of difference. Vatsyayana holds that the external sense-organs 
are material, but the mind is immaterial. But this is not right. In 
fact, the mind is neither material nor immaterial 5 materiality and 
immateriality are properties of products : what is produced out of 
matter is material, and what is produced not out of matter, but out 
of something else is immaterial. As a matter of fact, however, the 
mind is not a product at all, and as such it can be neither material 
nor immaterial. Moreover, the auditory organ, wh’ h is an external 
sense-organ, is not material, since it is not a prod f matter, but 
dkaia itself. So the auditory organ also is neitn material nor 
immaterial. 

But this objection of Udyotkara is based on a misconception of 
the meaning of die word “ material It may mean eidier a product 
of matter ( bhutajanya ) or of the nature of matter (bhummaka). 


1 NM., p. 497. 
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'M latter sense, the auditory organ also is material, since 
.thtyn iture of dkaia (ether), though it is not a product of it. In the 
former sense, all the other sense-organs are material. The tactual 
organ is a product of air \ the visual organ is a product of light; 
the olfactory organ is a product of earth $ and the gustatory organ 
is a product of water. 

Further, Vatsyayana holds that the external senses are sense- 
organs because they are endued with certain distinctive qualities, 
but the mind is a sense-organ without being endued with any specific 
quality. But Udyotkara disputes this point.also. For the auditory 
organ also does not, through its own quality of sound, apprehend 
a sound exterior to itself, as the other external senses do. For instance, 
the olfactory organ apprehends an odour exterior to itself, through 
tiie odour inherent in itself. But the auditory organ apprehends 
a ;ound which is not exterior to itself, but which is actually produced 
within die ear itself. Hence, Udyotkara concludes that there is only 
one point of difference between the mind and the external sense- 
organs ; the external senses can apprehend only certain specific 
objects, but the mind can apprehend all objects. And it is proved by 
the following reasons. Firstly, the mind is the substratum of the 
conjunction with the condition of recollection. Secondly, it is the 
substratum of the conjunction which brings about the cognition of 
pleasure and the like. And thirdly, it presides over all other sense- 
organs. 1 


§ 17. Are the External Sense-organs Prdpyakdri or Aprdpyakdri ? 

The Nyaya-Vai^esika, the MunSrhsaka, the Sfimkhya, and the 
Vcdantist hold that all the sense-organs are prdpyakdri ; they 
apprehend their objects when they come in direct contact with them. 
This doctrine is called the doctrine of prdpyukdritd . But the Buddhist 
holds that the visual organ and the auditory organ are aprdpyakdri ; 
they apprehend their objects at a distance without coming in contact 
with them. .AH the other sense-organs are prdpyakdri \ they 
apprehend th cts when they come in contact with them. The 

ja’.na holds t dy the visual organ is aprdpyakdri ; it apprehends 
its object at a .ance with the help of light without getting at it. 


§ 18. (i) The Buddhist 

According to the Buddhist, the visual organ is the eyeball or 
the pupii of the eye [gclaka) y and it can apprehend its object without 

1 NV., i, r, 4. 
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An direct contact with it, because the eyeball can neve 
its socket to the object existing at a distance. According to 
the Nyaya-Vais'e§ika, on the other hand, all the sense-organs are 
prdpyakdr't \ they can apprehend their objects only when they come 
in direct contact with them. Thus the visual organ cannot apprehend 
its object without coming in direct contact with it. The Nyaya- 
Vaisesika holds that the visual organ is not the eyeball or the pupil 
of the eye ; it is the seat (golaka or adhisthdna) of the visual organ 
which is of the nature of light ( tejas) \ and this ray of light goes out 
of the pupil to the object at a distance and comes in direct contact 
with it. 

The Buddhist offers the following criticism of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika doctrine of prapyakdritd :— 

(1) Firstly, the sense-organs are nothing but end-organs (golaka) 
which are within the range of perception. They are not mysterious 
entities behind these peripheral organs. So the visual organ h nothing 
but the pupil of the eye through which we see visible objects. And 
the pupil can never go out of the eye to the object, and come in 
direct contact with it. 

(2) Secondly, the visual organ cannot come in direct contact with 
its object in order to apprehend it, for in that case it would not be 
able to apprehend an object bigger than itself. But, as a matter of 
fact, the visual organ can apprehend vast objects like mountains and 
the like. 

(3) Thirdly, the visual organ apprehends the branches of a tree 
and the moon at the same time ; it takes the same length of time to 
apprehend these objects though they are at different distances. If 
the eye goes out to its object in order to apprehend it, then it must 
take less time to apprehend a near object, and more time to apprehend 
a distant object. But, in fact, the eye apprehends the branches of 
a tree and die moon at the same time ; it does not take more time 
to apprehend the moon than to apprehend the branches ; just on 
opening our eyes we see both the objects at the same time. 

(4) Fourthly, the eye cannot go out to its object5 for if it could 
go out to its object of apprehension, it would never be able to 
apprehend objects hidden behind glass, mica, etc., as it would be 
obstructed by them. 1 

Hence, the Buddhist concludes that the visual organ can never 
go out to its object to apprehend it \ it apprehends its object from 
a distance without getting at it. 

1 Kir., p. 74. 
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§ 19. (ii) The Nynya-Va'isestka 



Udayana criticizes the above arguments of the Buddhist in 
Kiranavall as follows :— 

(1) Firstly, what apprehends or manifests an object must come 
in direct contact with it. A lamp manifests an object only beoiuse 
the light comes in direct contact with it. The visual organ is of the 
nature of light, and so the ray of light must go out of the pupil to the 
object in order to apprehend it. 

(2) Secondly, the light of the visual organ issues out of the pupil, 
and spreads out, and thus can cover a vast object. Hence the field 
of vision is not co-extensive with the eyeball or the pupil of the eye. 

(g) Thirdly, it is wrong to argue that a near object and a distant 
object can be perceived through the visual organ in the same space of 
time. There must be some difference in the moments of time required 
in the apprehension of the two objects, though it is not distinctly 
felt by us. Light is an extremely light substance, and its motion is 
inconceivably swift. So even the distant moon is seen just on opening 
the eyes. Some hold that the light of the visual organ, issuing out 
of the pupil, becomes blended with the external light, and thus comes 
in contact with far and near objects simultaneously, so that die eye 
can apprehend the branches and the moon at the same time. But this 
is not a correct explanation. On this hypothesis, the visual organ would 
be able to apprehend those objects which are hidden from our view, 
e.g. objects behind our back. But it can never apprehend these objects. 

(4) Fourthly, glass, mica, etc., are transparent by their very 
nature : and so they cannot obstruct the passage of light. Hence the 
light of the visual organ can penetrate these substances and apprehend 
objects hidden behind them. Therefore, the visual organ must be 
supposed to go out to its object and come in direct contact with it. 1 
The Nvaya-Vaisesika does not regard the auditory organ as moving 
out to sounds, which are held to travel to the ear; either sounds reach 
the car in concentric circles of waves like the waves of water or they 
shoot out in all directions like the filaments of a kadamha , 2 


§ 20. (iii) The S&mkhya 


The Sarinkhya also holds that the sense-organs are prapyakart : 
they get at their objects in order to apprehend them. All schools of 
philosophers admit that the organs of touch, taste, and smell come 
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Contact with their objects. The Nyaya-Vai6e$ika holds 
organ moves out to its objects, but the auditory organ docs 
Samkhya differs from the Nyaya-Vaisesika in holding that 
the sense-organs come in contact with their objects through their 
vrttis or functions, and the auditory organ also moves out to sounds 
through its vrtti like the visual organ. 

The Buddhists argue that the visual organ does not move out 
to its object, since we see objects through glass, mica, and crystal; 
and the auditory organ does not move out to its objects, since wc hear 
sounds at a distance The Samkhya refutes this view. Kipila urges 
that the sense-organs do not apprehend objects which they do not 
reach, because of their not reaching, or because they would reach 
everything. 1 Aniruddha explains this argument. The sense-organs 
do not manifest those objects which they do not reach, because they 
have the nature of manifesting only what they reach, or come in 
contact with. The visual organ goes out to objects hidden by glass, 
mica, and crystal in the form of vrtti ; these substances do not obstruct 
the passage of the vrtti on account of their transparency. The 
auditory organ is connected with sound by means of its vrtti or function, 
which moves out to it. It does not apprehend sound at a distance 
without reaching out to it. The sense-organs apprehend objects 
at a distance by means of their vrttis . If it is argued that the sense- 
organs do not apprehend objects at a distance because they do not 
reach out to them, as in the case of hidden objects, then it may be 
pointed out that this disa bility of the sense-organs (i.e. their not moving 
out to their objects) would affect not only the cognitions of distant 
and hidden objects but also those of unhidden objects as well, since 
the disability must operate equally in both the cases. But, in fact, 
the cognitions of unhidden objects are never so affected. Therefore, 
it cannot be maintained that the sense-organs do not reach out to their 
objects. If, on the other hand, it is argued that the sense-organs 
apprehend objects even without reaching out to them, then they would 
apprehend everything which exists within the universe, since there is 
no distinction in this respect with regard to all things. 2 Hence the 
Samkhya concludes that all sense-organs get at their objects. 

The Samkhya holds with the Nyaya-Vaisesika that the visual 
organ moves out to its object. But it does not hold like it that the 
visual organ is made up of light, though it has the power of gliding, 
since the phenomenon of movement of the visual organ can be 
explained by its vrtti or function. 3 Aniruddha says that the fact that 
the visual organ moves out to distant objects, like light, and manifests 
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|hjeW leads to the misconception that, it is made up of light. 

ty, the visual organ is related ro its objects through its vrtix 
or function. 1 Vijfianabhik$u says that the visual organ, though not 
made up of light, shoots out to distant objects like the sun by means of 
its particular modification called vrtti without altogether leaving the 
body, even as the vital air (prtfna) moves out from the tip of the nose 
up to a certain distance by means of its particular modification called 
vitalizing without altogether leaving the body." 


§ 2i. (iv) The Mhnamsaka 

Kumarila criticizes the Buddhist and Samkhya theories of 
auditory perception. The Buddhist holds that the auditory organ 
apprehends sounds without coming in contact with them. Rumania 
contends that in that case all sounds near and distant would be equally 
perceptible, since they are equal in having no contact with the 
auditory organ. In that case, both near and distant sounds could be 
either perceived or unperceived ; there would be no sequence in the 
perception of sounds, near sounds being first perceived and then 
distant sounds ; and sounds coming from different distances would not 
have different degrees of intensity. This shows that sounds must 
come in contact with the auditory organ in order to be perceived. 3 

The Samkhya holds that the auditory organ moves out to the 
region where sounds are produced through the vrtti. KumSrila 
urges that the Samkhya doctrine involves the assumption of two 
imperceptible things. The so-called vrtti or function of the auditory 
organ is imperceptible, and the movement of the vrtti also is 
imperceptible. It is difficult to conceive how a modification is produced 
in the auditory organ by a distant sound. The Samkhya may argue 
that the auditory organ moves out to distant sounds, owing to its 
all-pervading nature, being a product of all-pervading ahamketra. 
Kumarila urges that this fact would apply equally well to the case of 
very distant sounds, and hence all sounds would be heard equally 
well. Moreover, the function of the auditory organ, being immaterial, 
could not be obstructed by any material obstacles, and hence even 
intercepted sounds would be heard. Thus the Saiiikhya theory is 
untenable. Kumarila holds that sound travels through the air and 
reaches the space in the ear, and then produces a modification 
{samshSra) in it. This theory explains many facts about auditory 
perception. Sounds are carried to the ear through the air. So when 
1 SSY., v, io<. 2 SPB., v, 105. 

* $V., pp. 760-1 ; see Chapter JX. 

4 £V., pp. 359-360; also Ny2yaratn£kara. 
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^^ .. *7 intercepted by obstacles sounds cannot be heard. The aE 
^Bo^e^ilong in a certain order of sequence, and hence, we first hear 
sounds near at hand, and then distant sounds, and near sounds are 
intense and distant sounds are faint. 1 


§ 22. (v) The Vedantist 


T he Samkarite also holds that the sense-organs are prfipyakfiri : 
they apprehend their objects when they come in contact with them. 
Of the five external senses, the olfactory organ, the gustatory organ, 
and the tactual organ apprehend their objects, remaining in their 
seats. But the visual organ and the auditory organ go out to their 
appropriate objects and apprehend them. Even the auditory organ 
can move outward to sounds because it is the all-pervading ether 
limited by the ear-hole. Just as the visual organ, which is of the nature 
of light and very transparent, can move outward to its object and 
apprehend it, so the auditory organ also, which is of the nature of 
ether, can move out to its object and apprehend it. 

The Sariikarite differs from the Nyaya-Vaifosika in his view of 
the nature of the auditory organ. The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that 
a sound is produced somewhere in space and spreads in concentric 
circles like the waves of water and ultimately strikes the drum of the 
ear, and thus produces the auditory perception of sound. 2 But the 
Samkarite urges that if this were the case, we would apprehend the 
sound as in the ear, and not in the place in which it is generated. 
But, in fact, we always perceive a sound in such a form as “ I hear 
a sound there * and not “in the ear”. This conclusively proves that 
the auditory organ also, like the visual organ, moves out to the objecc 
and apprehends it. T 1 ;' Sariikarite thinks that it is unnecessary to 
assume an infinite series of sounds coming from the original place 
in concentric or spherical circles to the auditory organ to produce 
the auditory perception of the original sound. The Law of Parsimony 
requires that there must be a connection between the sound produced 
somewhere in space and die auditory organ. And the connection can 
be easily established by supposing that it is the auditory organ itself 
diat goes outward to die sound and apprehends it. 3 In fact, it is die 
translucent Gntohktzrano (internal organ) which streams out through 
the orifices of the visual organ and the auditory organ and gets at 
visible objects and sounds. 4 'J he Ramanujist also holds the same view. 5 
The Vedantists agree with the Sarhkhya on this point. 


1 SV., p.763. 
4 VP., p. 57. 


2 BhP., 165-6. 3 VP., pp. 180-1; ..Iso Sikhs mani 

6 TatwamuktSkalSpa, pp. 104 ff 
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Are the External Sense-organs Physical (bhautika) or Ps] 
(ahamkarika) ? 

The Nyaya-Vais'esika holds that the external sense-organs are 
material {bhautika) in nature. But the Samkhya disputes this view 
on the following grounds :— 

(1) In the first place, the sense-organs are prapyakdri ; they 
apprehend their objects only when they come in contact with them. 
If the sense-organs were products of gross matter, they could never 
go out to distant objects and apprehend them. But, as a matter of 
fact, some sense-organs (e.g. the visual organ) can apprehend distant 
objects, and hence they must reach out to them. And they can move 
out to distant objects if they are products of ahaihkdra (egoism) and 
as such capable of expansion. So the Samkhya concludes that the 
sense-organs arc psychical, being products of ahamkdra , and reach out 
to distant objects in the form of functions yrtti) which are modified 
into the forms of these objects. 

(2) In the second place, if the sense-organs were material they 
would apprehend only those objects which are of their size. But, as 
a matter of fact, they can apprehend objects which are larger or smaller 
than themselves. This proves that the sense-organs are not products 
of matter but of ahamkdra. 

(3) In the third place, material objects like lamps, which manifest 
other objects, also manifest themselves. So, ii the sense-organs were 
material they would be able to manifest not only other objects but 
also their own nature. But they cannot manifest themselves ; the 
sense-organs are not objects of sense-perception. So they are not 
material. 1 They are products of ahamkdra. The Ramanujist also 
agrees with this view. 2 

Jayanta Bhatta refutes these arguments as follows :— 


(i) The first argument is based on a false assumption. The 
Nyaya- V iisesika agrees with the Samkhya in holding that the sense- 
organs are prdpyakSri ; they come in contact with their objects in 
order to apprehend them. But the sense-organs are not the peripheral 
organs or the physical seats of eyes, etc. For example, the visual organ 
is not the pupil but the ray of light (tejas) which has its seat in the 
pupil. And the ray of light can easily stretch out to a distant object 
and apprehend it, since its motion is extremely swift. So the sense- 
organs need not necessarily be psychical {Shamkarika) in order to get 
at their objects ; they may be material {bhautika) and yet prdpyakari . 

1 NM„ pp. 477-8. 2 TattvamuktakalSpa, p. 91. 
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.The second argument also is without foundation. The sens' 
Tan not be said to be psychical ( shamkSrika) because they can 
apprehend objects bigger or smaller than themselves. They can do 
it even if they are material. For example, the visual organ, which is 
of the nature of light, can expand and apprehend a larger object. 
The expansion of an object is not the sign of its psychical character. 

(3) T'he third argument also is beside the mark. The different 
sense-organs apprehend different qualities. Every sense-organ does 
not apprehend all qualities. The sense-organs can apprehend only 
those qualities of their objects, which inhere in themselves. For 
instance, smell inheres in the olfactory organ j so it can apprehend 
only the smell of ari object. But it cannot apprehend its own smell. 
It is by virtue of its own inherent smell that it can apprehend smell 
in its object. If the sense-organs were devoid of qualities, they would 
not be able to apprehend anything at alt, and they would cease to be 
sense-organs. Thus the sense-organs can apprehend other objects 
but not themselves. 1 Hence the Nyaya-Vaise§ika concludes that the 
sense-organs are material. 



§ 24. Is there only One Seme-organ ? 

Some hold that there is only one sense-organ ; it appears to be 
many owing to the difference of uptldhis or limitations. Kapila 
refers to this view and criticizes it. 2 Aniruddha argues that though 
there is a difference of up&dhis we must also admit that there is a real 
difference of powers, and if the difference of powers is real, the 
plurality of sense-organs also is real. 3 Vijflanabhiksu argues that the 
theory of one sense-organ performing different functions through 
diversity of powers amounts to the assumption of a plurality of sense- 
organs, since these different powers also have the character of sense- 
organs. 4 Hence there is not one sense-organ only. 


§ 25. Is the Tactual Organ the only Sense-organ ? 

Caraka holds that the organ of touch pervades all the sense-organs. 
They are modifications of the sense of touch. All the sense-organs 
apprehend their objects when they come in contact with them, and 
contact is nothing but touch. Thus the sease of touch is con¬ 
terminous with all the senses. It is perpetually connected with the 
mind which presides over all the external senses. 5 

1 NM., pp. 478-481. 2 SS„ ii, 24. a SSV., ii, 24. 

4 SaktlnamapfndriyatvSt. SPB., ii, 24. 

5 CarakasamhitS, Sutrasthana, xi, 32. 
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ficaspatimisra refers a similar doctrine to some Sari 
hold that there are seven sense-organs : the tactual organ which 
is the only organ of knowledge and capable of apprehending various 
objects like colour, etc., five organs of action, and the mind ( manas ). i 

Gautama also refers to the doctrine that the sense of touch is the 
only sense-organ and criticizes it. 2 V&tsyayana, Udyotkara, and others 
elaborate his arguments. Some hold that the sense of touch is the only 
sense-organ, since all the seats (adhisthdna) of sense-organs are 
pervaded by the tactual organ, so that in the presence of the sense of 
touch there is perception and in its absence there is no perception at 
all. So the tactual organ is the only sense-organ. 3 This doctrine cannot 
be maintained on the following grounds. 

It contradicts the facts of actual experience. If the tactual organ 
were the only sense-organ it would be able to apprehend all sensible 
objects, so that colour would be perceived by the blind, sound by the 
deaf, and so forth. But, as a matter of fact, the blind can never see 
colour, the deaf can never hear sound, and so on. Hence the tactual 
organ is not the only sense-organ. 4 

But it mr.y be urged that the various sense-organs are only special 
parts of the tactual organ, which is the only sense-organ. The different 
kinds of sensible objects are perceived through its different parts, so 
that when these particular parts are destroyed we cannot perceive 
the corresponding objects. The blind fail to see colours because the 
particular part of the tactual organ which was located in the eye and 
was the means of colour-perception has been destroyed. The deaf 
cannot hear sounds because the particular part of the tactual organ 
which was located in tiie ear-hole and was the means of sound- 
perception has been destroyed. 

This view is self-contradictory. If the perception of colours, 
sounds, etc., is held to be brought: about by different parts of the 
tactual organ, then it contradicts the doctrine that the tactual organ 
is the only sense-organ. Are the so-called special parts of the tactual 
organ of the nature of sense-organs or not ? If they are, then there 
are many sense-organs, and the doctrine of a single sense-organ falls 
to the ground. If they are not, then colours, sounds, etc., cannot be 
regarded as perceptible by the senses. 5 The hypothesis of a single sense- 
organ with different parts endowed with different powers amounts 
to the assumption of many sense-organs/ 3 

1 Tahmatramcva hi buddhindriyamanekarupS digrahanasamarthamekam. 
Birman, li, 2, 10. 2 NS., iii, t, 52-7. 

3 NBh., iii, 1, 52. 4 NBh., iii, 1, 53. 


5 NV., pp. 389-390. 


6 NM., p. 482. 
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the tactual organ cannot be regarded as the only sens^ 

^ _e, in that case, there would be simultaneous perception 

of colour, sound, and the like. The soul would come in contact with 
the mind, the mind with the single sense of touch, and the tactual 
organ with colour, sound, etc. Thus there would be simultaneous 
perception of them all. But it is not a fact of experience. Colour, 
sound, etc., are never perceived at the same time. 1 Hence there is 
not a single sense-organ which apprehends all kinds cf sensible 
objects. 2 

Moreover, the doctrine of a single sense-organ involves a con¬ 
tradiction. The tactual organ is prapyakfiri ; it can apprehend only 
those objects which it comes in contact with ; it cannot apprehend 
distant objects. But colour and sound can be perceived from a great 
distance. How, then, can they be perceived through the tactual 
organ ? If they are perceived through it though it does not come in 
contact with them, it should apprehend touch also without coming in 
contact with it. Or if the tactual organ can apprehend touch when it 
comes in contact with it, it should apprehend colour and sound also 
when it comes in contact with them. It should not operate on touch, 
colour, and sound in different ways. 

But it may be argued that the tactual organ is prdpyakari in 
apprehending touch, and aprapyakar't in apprehending colour and 
sound. If the tactual organ can apprehend colour without coming 
in contact with it, it should perceive hidden as well as unhidden colours-, 
which is not a fact; and perception of colour near at hand and non¬ 
perception ol colour at a distance would remain unexplained. ' 
Moreover, if the sense of touch is the only sense-organ, ifc; 
derangement or destruction would make all perception impossible . 1 
But, in fact, we find that though one sense-organ is deranged or 
destroyed, we can perceive through the other sense-organs. Hence 
there is not a single sense of touch. 



1 This is the Ny&ya View. 
3 NBh., iii, i, 57. 


3 NBh., ii, 1, 56. 

4 NY., p. 39 * < 
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BOOK II 

Chapter II 


INDETERMINATE PERCEPTION AND 
DETERMINATE PERCEPTION 

§ I. Introduction 


The Indian thinkers generally recognize two distinct stages of 
perception, indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and determinate ( savikalpa ), 
The former is the immediate apprehension of the mere form of an 
object, while the latter is the mediate perception of the object with 
its different properties and their relations to one another. The former 
is an undifferentiated and non-relational mode of consciousness 
devoid of assimilation and discrimination, analysis and synthesis. 
The latter is a differentiated and relational mode of consciousness 
involving assimilation and discrimination, analysis and synthesis. 
The former is purely sensory and presentative, while the latter is 
presentative-representative. The former is dumb and inarticulate— 
free from verbal images. The latter is vocal and articulate—dressed 
in the garb of verbal images. The former is abstract and indeterminate, 
while die latter is concrete and determinate. The former is what 
William James calls “ knowledge of acquaintance ”, and the latter 
is what he calls “ knowledge-about 

The distinction between indeterminate perception and determinate 
perception has for centuries engaged the attention of all schools of 
Indian thinkers, from both the psychological and epistemological 
points of view. Here we shall attempt a psychological analysis of these 
two stages of perception from the Indian standpoints. Though 
almost all the systems of Indian thought recognize the existence of 
indeterminate perception and determinate perception, they hold 
slighdydifferent views about the nature of these two types of perception. 

Sarhkara holds that indeterminate perception apprehends the 
mere “ Being ” ; it can apprehend neither an individual object nor 
its properties; it is absolutely indeterminate. The Buddhist holds 
that perception is always indeterminate ; there is no determinate 
perception 5 the so-called determinate perception is not perceptual 
in character. Indeterminate perception apprehends the specific 
individuality of an object (svalaksana) devoid of its generic character 
and other qualifications. Kumarila, the founder of the Bhatta school 
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Imamsa, holds that indeterminate perception appreheik 
iividual (■ vyakti ), which is the substrate of its generic character 
(samanya) and specific character (visesa). Prabhakara, the founder of 
another school of Mimfuiisa, holds that indeterminate perception 
apprehends both the generic character and the specific character of 
its object as an undistinguishable mass. Parthasarathimi^ra, a follower 
of Kurnarila, holds that indeterminate perception is the immediate 
appre hension of an object with its multiform properties such as 
generality, substantiality, quality, action, and name, but not as 
related to each other. Vacaspatimisra represents the Sarnkhya view 
of indeterminate perception as the simple apprehension of an object, 
pure and simple, unqualified by its properties. The earlier 
Vai£e$ikas hold that indeterminate perception is the immediate 
cognition of the generic and specific characters of its object 
undifferentiated from each other. The earlier Naiyayikas hold that 
there is no difference between indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception except that the former does not apprehend 
the name of its object. Both of them apprehend substantiality, 
generality, action, and quality. The later Nyava-Vai£esika holds 
that indeterminate perception apprehends an object and its properties 
as unrelated to each other. The Neo-Samkarite also holds that 
indeterminate perception is the non-relational apprehension of an 
object which is not necessarily sensuous in character. Ramanuja 
holds a different view. He regards indeterminate perception as 
relational apprehension which apprehends the first individual of a class 
with its generic character in the shape of a structure (samsthfina) 
and also its relation to the individual. Thus most of the schools of 
Indian philosophers admit the existence of indeterminate perception, 
though they hold different views as to its nature and object. But 
Madhva and Vallabha, the founders of minor schools of Vedanta, 
deny the existence of indeterminate perception. They regard all 
perception as determinate. The Sabdikas also hold the same view. 
They hold that there can be no thought without language, and hence 
no nameless, indeterminate perception. No one denies the existence 
of determinate perception ; only the Buddhist holds that the so-called 
determinate perception is not perceptual in character. We shall 
consider these different views in detail. 

2. (i) Samkara 

According to Samkara, indeterminate perception cannot apprehend 
any qualifications whatsoever. It cannot apprehend even an object 
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;.ro jar, and its generic nature (e.g. mere jarncs&y 

) unrelated to each other, as some hold ; for the apprehension 


of these qualifications presupposes the apprehension of their difference, 
and difference means mutual non-existence, which is not apprehended 
even by determinate perception. So it can never be apprehended by 
indeterminate perception. Non-existence is apprehended by non- 
perception {anupalabdh't). Hence Indeterminate perception apprehends 
the mere undifferenced “ Being ” (satt/ 7 ) y which is identical with 
universal consciousness. Thus Samkara regards indeterminate 
perception as absolutely indeterminate or devoid of all determinations. 
It neither apprehends an individual object nor its qualities ; it merely 
apprehends “Being” or existence (sanm&travisayam). x 


§ 3. (ii) The Buddhist 


Some hold that indeterminate perception apprehends an object 
[znsesya) and its qualifications (ytUsana) but not their relations to 
each other. But the Buddhist holds that indeterminate perception 
does not at all apprehend the qualifications of its object, viz. generality, 
substantiality, quality, action, and name. They are the forms of 
thought (yikalpa). Perception is always presentative and hence 
indeterminate ; it is free from all forms and determinations. It merely 
apprehends the specific individuality of its object ( svalaksana) devoid 
of all qualifications. 2 The so-called determinate perception is not 
perceptual in character, since it is a presentative-representative process 
and not produced by peripheral stimulation alone. The recollection 
of a name intervenes betw een the purely sensory presentation of an 
object and the determinate cognition of it as qualified by its name. 
So the determinate cognition of a qualified object cannot be regarded 
as a perceptual process. 3 


Thus the Buddhist agrees with 5 arhkara in holding that 


indetern nate perception cannot apprehend the qualifications of its 
object. But he differs from fiamkara in so far as he holds that 
indeterminate perception does not apprehend :he mere “Being” 
but the specific individuality of an object. Hence the indeterminate 


perception of the Buddhist is more determinate than that of Sarhkara. 


§ 4. (in) The Mlmamsaka 


Kumarila holds that immediately after peripheral stimulation 
there is an undefined and indeterminate perception of an object. 
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\\A simple, similar to the simple apprehension of a baby or; 

F erson. It arises purely out of the object itself ( sitddhavastujo ). it 
apprehends only an individual object which is the substratum of 
generic and specific characters. Even in indeterminate perception 
there is the apprehension of an object in its two-fold aspect, generic 
and specific; but there is no distinct apprehension of the generic 
character as generic, and the specific character as specific. But is it 
not self-contradictory to say that indeterminate perception apprehends 
an object, in its two-fold aspect, generic and specific, but yet it 
cannot apprehend its generic character as generic and specific 
character as specific ? Kumarila points out that there is no 
contradiction here. The generic character is common to many 
individuals. The specific character is peculiar to one individual. 
The former* is inclusive, and the latter is exclusive. Inclusiveness of 
the generic character and exclusiveness of the specific character aie 
not apprehended by indeterminate perception, since it apprehends 
only one individual. It cannot apprehend its object as specific, since 
it cannot distinguish it from other objects ; nor can it apprehend it* 
object as generic, since it cannot assimilate it to other objects. It 
apprehends an object, pure and simple, not as qualified by its generic 
and specific characters. They qualify the object of indeterminate 
perception, which is their substratum, hut: they are not apprehended 
by it as qualifying its object. All that Kumarila means by mentioning 
the two-fold aspect of the object of indeterminate perception is to 
define the character of the object , and to emphasize that its object 
has a two-fold aspect, generic and specific. 1 

Prabhakara holds that indeterminate perception apprehends not 
merely the individual object, which is the substrate of its generic and 
specific characters, but it apprehends also the generic and specific 
characters of its object without apprehending their distinction. Tt 
is not an object of inference ; it is felt as perception. I be Buddhist 
is wrong in holding that indeterminate perception apprehends merely 
the specific individuality ( svalaksana ), since we are distinctly conscious 
of the generic character {jati) in it. Sarhkara also is wrong in holding 
that it apprehends merely the generic character ( sfimanyamdtra ), 
since we are distinctly conscious of the specific character in u It 
apprehends the bare nature (svarUpamatra) of the generic character 
or community and the specific character or particularity but not their 
distinction from each other. Community [sdmcinya) is inclusive j 


1 Na viSe$o na $ 5 mSnyam tadSnimanubhuyate. 

TayorSdharabhutS tu vyaktirevSvasiyate.—$V., Sutra, iv, ir 3. See 
also SGtra, iv, r 12, and 118, and NyStyaratnSkara. 



rticular individual. The former is the ground of assimilation, 


• in character; it is common to many individuals ; ai 
ity (vtsesa) is exclusive (vyfivrtta) in character ; it is confined 
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and die latter of discrimination Indeterminate perception is the 
immediate apprehension of an object with its generic and specific 
characters. But since it is devoid of assimilation and discrimination 
it cannot distinguish the two from each other and apprehend the object 
as belonging to a definite class. Indeterminate perception does not 
involve assimilation, discrimination, recollection, and recognition. 


But how is it that the generic character and the specific character 


of an object are apprehended by indeterminate perception, but not 
their distinction ? Prabhakara replies that the apprehension of two 
different objects does not necessarily imply the apprehension of their 
difference ; the apprehension of the difference between two objects 
involves an additional factor, viz. the apprehension of the distinctive 
characters of both these objects. Though indeterminate perception 
apprehends both the generic and specific characters of its object it 
| cannot apprehend the difference between the two, because, having 
a single individual for its object, it cannot apprehend their distinctive 
| characters, viz. inclusiveness and exclusiveness respectively. 1 

But determinate perception apprehends the generic character of 
its object as generic and its specific character as specific, because it 
assimilates its object to other like objects arid distinguishes it from other 
unlike objects. But it may be objected that in determinate perception 
also only one individual object is present to a sense-organ ; no other 
object is present. Hence determinate perception also cannot 
apprehend the generic character as generic and the specific character 
as specific, since it presupposes an apprehension of other like and 
unlike objects which arc riot present to tile sense-organ. Prabhakara 
replies that the sense-organs, being material and unconscious, cannot 
apprehend objects ; nor can cognitions by themselves apprehend 
objects ; it is the self which apprehends all that can be apprehended. 
And after indeterminate perception of an object the self remembers 
some other objects of the same class, from which it differs in some 
respects, and which it resembles in others, by reviving the sub¬ 
conscious impressions of previous perceptions of these objects. And 
thus the self comes to have a determinate perception of an object as 

1 belonging to a particular class. 1 Indeterminate perception apprehends 
the bare nature of the generic and specific characters but not die 
difference between them. But determinate perception distinguishes 


1 PP., pp. 54 - 5 - 
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Trom each other and apprehends its object as qualified b,__ 

^Ji^appreheuds the qualified object and the qualifying properties i 
the subject-predicate relation. 1 

Parthasarathimisra, a follower of Kumarila, holds a slightly 
different view. Kurnurila holds that indeterminate perception 
apprehends an individual object ( yjtakti) in which the generic character 
(sdmanya) and the specific character (vtsesa) subsist. Prabhakara 
holds that indeterminate perception apprehends both the generic 
character and the specific character of its object but not their 
distinction from each other. ParthasSrathirni^ra holds that 
indeterminate perception is an undifferentiated and non-relational 
apprehension of an object with its multiple forms and properties, viz. 
genus, substance, quality, action, and name. Determinate perception 
breaks up this undifferentiated sensory matrix into its component 
factors, viz. the qualified object and its qualifying properties, 
differentiates them from and relates them to each other, and 
integrates them into the unity of a determinate percept. 2 It apprehends 
an object as belonging to a particular class (e.g. “ this is a cow 
as being qualified by a particular substance (e.g. u this is with a staff 
as being endowed with a particular quality (e.g. u this is white ”),as 
doing a particular action (e.g. u this is going and as bearing a 
particular name (e.g. “ this is Dit.ha ”). 3 

Gaga Bhatta also holds a similar view. He defines indeterminate 
perception as the apprehension of an object and its properties as 
unrelated to each other. For instance, it apprehends a jar (ghata) 
and its generic character (ghatatva), but not as related to each other. 
It does not apprehend its object as a qualified substance and its generic 
character as its qualifying property. Just after the contact of aii object 
with a sense-organ there is the apprehension of the mere individual 
object in which the generic character and the specific character are 
not yet differentiated from each other. 4 

Gaga Bhatta’s view resembles that of Vi^vanatha, who holds that 
indeterminate perception apprehends an object (ghata) and its generic 
character (ghatatva) as unrelated to each other. It also resemble^ 
the view of Prabhakara, who holds that indeterminate perception 


1 S2m?inyavi$e$au dve vastuni pratipadyam 3 narii pratyaksam pratha- 
mamutpadyate. . . . Savikalpantu tatpfsthabhavi te eva vastum samSnyavise- 

?atmana pratipadyate. PP., p. 54 and p. 55. 

3 Nirvikalpakamanekakaram vastu sammugdham grhnaii, savikalpakam 
tvekaikakaradi j 5 ty 3 dikam vivicya visaylkaroti. 3 D,, p. 140. 

3 §D., pp. 139-140. 

4 Bhajtadntamani, p. 21. 
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object in which the generic character (samfinya) ai^ 

: character (visesa) are not distinguished from each other. 
Gaga Bhatta holds that indeterminate perception is an object of 
perception. There is a distinct apprehension that there is something. 
Some hold that indeterminate perception is an object of inference. 
It is inferred from determinate perception of a qualified object, which 
presupposes indeterminate perception of its qualifying properties. 
Others hold that there is no need of assuming the existence of 
indeterminate perception to account for determinate perception. The 
intercourse of an object and its qualifications with the sense-organs 
is the condition of determinate perception. Indeterminate perception 
of qualifications is not the condition of determinate perception of 
a qualified object. Gaga Bhatta holds that indeterminate perception 
is not an object of inference. It is not merely a logical stage in the 
development of perception. It is a distinct psychological process. It 
apprehends an undifferentiated mass of many properties which are 
not related to the object in the subject-predicate relation. 

Gaga Bhatta defines determinate perception as the apprehension 
of a qualified object, its qualifications, and the relation between the 
two. 1 This definition closely resembles that of Nllakantha. Gaga 
Bhatta accepts the Nco-Naiyayika definition of determinate 
perception. Like Parthasfirathimi£ra, he divides determinate 
perception into five kinds, according as it apprehends an object as 
qualified by a genus, a substance, an attribute, an action, and a name. 2 


§ 5. (iv) The Sdmkhya 

Aniruddha holds that perception is of two kinds, indeterminate 
and determinate. The Buddhists do not recognize determinate 
perception. They define perception as a non-erroneous cognition 
free from imagination [kalpand). Imagination is the apprehension of 
an object as associated with name, class, and other vikalpas or 
categories. And the so-called determinate perception involves such 
factors of imagination. So it cannot bo regarded as perception. 
Perception is entirely free from imagination. 

Aniruddha criticizes the Buddhist theory of perception. He urges 
that the Buddhist definition of perception is wrong. Perception is 
direct and immediate apprehension of an object. It is produced by 
conditions of direct and immediate knowledge, not vitiated by any 

1 Savisesyakaiii saprakSrakarh sasamsargakarii v2 jfianam savikalpara. 
Bhattacintam.ini, p. 21. 

2 Biiattadntfimani, p 2 i. 
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.t/ And this direct apprehension or perception \s 
indeterminate or determinate. Indeterminate perception is the 
immediate apprehension of an object free from all associations of name, 
class, and the like. It is purely presentative in character. It is free 
from representative elements. But determinate perception is 
a presentative-representative process. It involves the recollection of 
name, class, etc., of the object, which were perceived in the past 
and are brought back to consciousness by the law of similarity. The 
perception of an object reminds us of its name heard in the past j it 
reminds us of the class to which it belongs, and so on. And this 
perception of an object as having a particular name, and belonging 
to a particular class, is called by a special name, viz. determinate 
perception because it contains an additional factor of representation 
of namb and class. 1 2 

'1 he Buddhists may argue that the so-called determinate perception 
involves an element of representation, and so cannot be regarded as 
perception. But Aniruddha contends that the representative element 
does no harm to the conditions of perception, nor does it in any way 
vitiate the perceptual character of the cognition. The name of an 
object revived in memory by the perception of it does not vitiate the 
perceptual character of the determinate cognition. A name is an 
arbitrary mark of an object. It cannot obscure its intrinsic character. 3 
So the determinate perception of an object as bearing a particular 
name can apprehend its real nature, though it involves the recollection 
of its name. 

Vacaspatimisra also recognizes the distinction between 
indeterminate and determinate perception. He defines indeterminate 
perception as the first act of immediate cognition which apprehends 
an object, pure and simple, devoid of the relationship between the 
qualified object and its qualifications. And he defines determinate 
perception as the definite cognition of an object as qualified by 
its generic character, specific character, and other properties. 
Indeterminate perception is the function of the external senses ; they 
give us a non-relational apprehension of an object unqualified by its 
properties. Determinate perception is die function of manas or the 
central sensory. It distinguishes the generic character from the specific 
character, and apprehends its object as qualified by them. The 
external senses are the organs of indeterminate perception, while 

1 Adustasaks5tkaripram5janakas5magrijanitam praiyakfam. SSV., i, 89 . 

2 SSV., i, 89. 

3 Samjna hi smaryamJnSpi pratyaksafvarh na hadhate. 

Samjninah sa tatastha hi na rup5cch2danak§am5.—SSV., i, 89 . 
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e organ of determinate perception. The external sen£ 
an object as merely “ this ”, not as “ like this ” or “ unlike 
this ”7 Assimilation and discrimination which are involved in 
determinate perception are the functions of mcmas . 1 

Vijfianabhiksu also distinguishes between indeterminate and 
determinate perception. But his view is slightly different from that of 
Vacaspati. Vacaspati holds that we have indeterminate perception 
through the external senses, which give us only an unconnected mass 
of presentations ; and then we have determinate perception through 
the internal organ of manas , which converts it into a concrete object 
of perception by assimilation and discrimination. Vijfianabhiksu, 
the other hand, holds that we have both indeterminate and 


on 


determinate perception through the external senses. Manas does not 
play any part in determinate perception. Up to the stage of determinate 
perception the external senses do everything. Assimilation and 
discrimination, analysis arid synthesis are not the functions of manas 
but of the external senses. Vijfianabhiksu cites the authority ofVyasa, 
who holds that we perceive an object as endued with generic and 
specific characters ( samdnyavtiesHtm &) through the external senses. 2 
“ Bhiksu thinks that the senses can directly perceive the determinate 
qualities of things without any intervention of manas.) whereas 
Vacaspati ascribes to manas the power of arranging the sense-data 
in a definite order and of making the indeterminate sense-data 
determinate.” 3 Vacaspati seems to be in the right. We can hardly 
ascribe the interpretative processes of assimilation and discrimination 
to the external senses. They are essentially the functions of manas . 


§ 6. (v) The Vaisesikas 

Prasastapada holds that just after the intercourse of an object 
with a sense-organ there is immediate apprehension of the mere form 
of the object (svarupamatra). This is indeterminate perception. It 
apprehends an object with its generic and specific characters, but does 
not distinguish them from each other. It is the primal stage of 
v perception. It is not the result of any other prior cognition. It is not 
of the nature of resultant cognition. 4 

Sridhara clearly brings out the characteristics of indeterminate 

1 STK., 27. 

a SPB , ii, 32 . 

3 A History of Indian Philosophy , vol. i, p. 225. 

4 SamSnyavise§ajfi 2 notpattavibhaktamalocanam 2 traih pratyaksam 
pramSnam asininnSnyat pramSnantaramasti aphalarupatvat. PBh., p. 187. 
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/>tion. It is the immediate apprehension of the mere 
bject, which is purely a presentative process free from 
^terminations and representative elements. 1 It apprehends both the 
generic character and the specific character of its object as an 
indistinguishable mass. It does not analyse its object into its component, 
qualities, generic and specific, distinguish them from each other, and 
combine them together by a synthetic act of apperception. It 
apprehends its object with its generic and specific characters, but does 
not apprehend the generic character as generic and the specific 
character as specific, since it apprehends a single individual belonging 
to a class, and cannot therefore assimilate it to other like objects, 
and distinguish it from other unlike objects. Thus both generic and 
specific characters are apprehended by indeterminate perception, but 
they are not differentiated from each other and recognized as such. 
It is only at the stage of determinate perception that the generic and 
specific characters are distinguished from each other, and the object 
is recognized as belonging to a definite class. If the generic and specific 
characters were not apprehended by indeterminate perception, they 
could not be distinguished from each other by determinate perception. 
Hence it cannot be denied that in determinate perception apprehends 
both common and distinctive features of an object. But it cannot 
recognize them as such because it is a purely presentative process, 
and consequently cannot revive the subconscious impressions >f other 
individuals perceived in the past. It cannot recognize the generic 
character of its object as common to the whole class, and its distinctive 
characters as peculiar to it alone, which distinguish it from all other 
objects of the same class 2 Thus SrTdhara’s view is similar to that of 
Prabhakata. 

Sivaditya agrees with Prasastapada and Sridhara in his view on 
the nature of indeterminate and determinate perception. He defines 
the former as the apprehension of the bare nature of an object 
(vaitusvarupamfitra)) and the latter as the apprehension of an object 
as qualified by its properties ( visista). 3 £amkara Mi 3 ra also agrees 
with brldhara in his view of indeterminate and determinate perception. 
He holds that in the perception of substances, qualities, and actions 
there is a determinate consciousness of these individual objects as 
qualified by their generic characters. Ami this determinate 
apprehension presupposes an indeterminate apprehension of the 


an 

1 Svarupasyitlocanamatram graiunama train 
samatramiti yavat. NK., p. 189. 


vikalparahitarii pratyak- 


NK., pp. 189-190. 
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ngV objects which are qualified and the generic characters! 
alify them. And this indeterminate apprehension is produced 
by the intercourse of the individual objects (visesa) and their generic 
characters (sfimdnya) with the sense-organs. This is called 
indeterminate perception. It apprehends both common characters 
(samdnya) and individual characters (whsa) of its object but not the 
relation between them. J t is only at the stage of determinate perception 
that this relation is apprehended, and a particular substance, quality, 
or action is recognized as 44 this is a substance ”, 4 . this is a quality ”, 
or 44 this is an action ’h 1 Determinate perception is due to three 
causes, viz. indeterminate perception of the qualifying properties, 
intercourse of the qualified object with a sense-organ, and non¬ 
apprehension of die absence of connection between the qualified 
object and its qualifying properties. 2 Thus $amkara Mirra’s view is 
substantially the same as that of iSrldhara. 


Si. 


§ 7. (vi) The Naiydyikas 

VatsyUyana recognizes a nameless perception which may be called 
indeterminate perception. An object may be perceived even without 
an apprehension of its name. When an object is perceived along with 
its name and their relation to each other it is said to be apprehended 
by determinate perception. Determinate perception has the same 
object as indeterminate perception, but it differs from the latter in 
apprehending an additional factor, viz. the name of its object revived 
in memory by association. The former is mixed up with the verbal 
image of the name of its object, while the latter is free from verbal 
images. 3 

Jayanta Bhatta discusses the different views of indeterminate 
perception in the following manner :— 

(1) Some (e.g. Buddhists) hold that the object of indeterminate 
perception is the specific individual (svalaksand) as distinct from all 
other homogeneous and heterogeneous objects. 4 

(2) Some (e.g. Samkara) hold that the object of indeterminate 
perception is Being which is the summum genusfi 


1 VSU., viii, 1, 6. 

2 Vih’stjajtSane visesanajftanavi^esyendriyasannikarsatadubhayasarfisargS- 
grahasya karanatvavadhSranat. VSU., viii, 1, 2. 

3 NBh., i, 1, 4. 

4 Sajatlya-vijatiya-parJvrttarh svalaksanam. MM., p. 97. 

6 MaliusSmanyam satta. NM„ p. 98. 
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Some (e.g. Sabdikas) hold that the object of in deter] 
deption is the word denoting the object, which constitutes its 
essential nature. 1 

(4) Others hold that the object of indeterminate perception is 
a multiform object qualified by the different forms of quality, action, 
substance, genus, etc. 2 

Jayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the Buddhist view. 
If indeterminate perception apprehends only the specific individuality 
of its object, how do its common features suddenly enter into the 
determinate cognition r In fact, the consciousness of generality must 
be already imbedded in indeterminate perception, which is only 
brought to relief by determinate perception. The consciousness of 
the class-character must be implicit in indeterminate perception. 3 

Jayanta Bhatta rejects the Vedantist view also on the following 
ground. Mere 46 Being ” or existence (sattfi) cannot be regarded as 
the object of indeterminate perception. For, if it apprehends the mere 
being or bare existence of its object, how can its particular features 
be perceived ? The existence of an object can never be perceived 
apart from its different qualities. 3 

Jayanta Bhatta rejects the Sabdika view also on the ground that 
indeterminate perception can never apprehend the name of its object, 
since it presupposes the apprehension of the relation of the object to 
its name, and indeterminate perception, being of the nature of non¬ 
relational apprehension, can never apprehend any relation. 4 Jayanta’s 
criticism will be given in detail later on. 

Jayanta Bhatta rejects the fourth view also. It is curious to 
hold that indeterminate perception has for its objects all the different 
qualities taken together, viz. quality, action, substantiality, generality, 
etc. They do not always exist in an object. Sometimes we perceive 
generality, sometimes substantiality, sometimes action, sometimes 
quality, and so on. So the object of indeterminate perception cannot 
be regarded as a multiform object with all its qualifying properties. 

Jayanta Bhatta concludes that the object of indeterminate 
perception is essentially the same as that of determinate perception ; 
the only difference between them lies in the fact that the former is 
devoid of all reference to a name 5 and hence free from verbal images, 
while the latter apprehends the name of its object and is thus mixed 

1 Vagrupam tattvaro. NM., p. 98. 

2 GunakriySdravyajatibhed?diru§itam Sabalam vastu. NM., p. 98. 

3 NM., p. 98. 

4 NM. p. 99. 

6 SabdoUekhavivarjita. NM., p. 99. 
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Verbal images. Both the types of perception apprehe 1 
substantiality, quality, and action. But the former is 
nameless, dumb, and inarticulate, while the latter is vocal and 
articulate. Thus determinate perception differs from indeterminate 
perception only in apprehending the name of its object. 1 

Bhasarvajna defines indeterminate perception as apprehension 
of the bare nature of an object immediately after peripheral stimula¬ 
tion. 2 3 Thus he agrees with Pra^astapada and Sivaditya. Vasudeva 
points out that immediately after the intercourse of an object with 
a sense-organ there is no recollection of its relation to a name ano 
other qualifications. So there is only an immediate apprehension 
of the mere existence of the object apart from its qualities. And this 
is called indeterminate perception. 8 Jayasimhasuri points out that 
immediately after sense-object-intercourse there is an immediate 
apprehension of the bare existence of an object, which is free from 
recollection and cognition of time and special properties. 

But it may be argued that as soon as there is the sense-object- 
intercourse determinate perception emerges into consciousness and 
we are not conscious of indeterminate perception arising before 
determinate perception. So there is no ir determinate perception. 
But Jayasimhasuri urges that we are not distinctly conscious of 
indeterminate perception arising before determinate perception in 
our adult experience because, owing to habit, as soon as indeterminate 
perception arises determinate perception supervenes and shuts out 
the former from our view. This is the reason why, in our adult 
experience, as soon as we perceive that an object exists we perceive 
what it is. But we are distinctly conscious of indeterminate percep¬ 
tion in perceiving an entirely new object, where habit does not 
convert indeterminate perception into determinate perception 
at once. 4 * 

Bhasarvajna defines determinate perception as the apprehension 
of an object qualified by its qualifications such as name, substance 
quality, action, genus, and non-existence. The concept of name 
(samjnfi) enters into such a determinate perception as “ this is 
Devadatta”. The concept of substance (dravya) enters into such 
a determinate perception as “ the man is with a stick ’ . I he 


1 NM., p. 99 - 

2 Vastusvarupamatravabh 5 sakarh nirvikalpakam yatha prathamUksasan- 
nipatajam jnanani. NySyasara, p. 4. 

3 Nylyasarapadapancika, p. 1 5 « 

4 Abhy5sada&y3m sav:kalpasyasQtpa>ditv2nnirvikalpanupalambhe > pyana- 

bhy$sada&iy5m tasya sphutopalambhat. NTD., p. 86. 
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of quality (guna) enters into such a determinate percij 
•'the cloth is white The concept of action (karman) enters 
into such a determinate perception as “the man is going 'The 
concept of genus [samanya) enters into such a determinate perception 
as “ this is a cow The concept of non-existence ( abhava) enters 
into such a determinate perception as “ the ground is without a jar ”. x 
Varadaraja also holds that indeterminate perception apprehends 
an object in itself devoid of all qualifications such as name, class, 
substance, quality, action, and the like ; and determinate perception 
apprehends an object as qualified by these qualifications. 2 

Vasudeva raises an interesting question. What is the organ of 
determinate perception ? Is it the external sense-organs or the 
internal organ of manas ? Vasudeva holds that if the same external 
sense-organ apprehends the qualified object ( visesya) and its qualifica¬ 
tions (■ visesana ), then this sense-organ is the organ of determinate 
perception. But if the qualified object and its qualifications are 
apprehended by different external sense-organs, then the internal 
organ or manas should be regarded as the organ of determinate 
perception. For example, the visual organ is die organ of the 
determinate perception of a white cloth because it apprehends the 
cloth as well as its white colour. But the ma?tas is the organ of the 
determinate perception of an object with a name such as “ this is 
Devadatta ”, because “this” is apprehended by the visual organ 
which cannot apprehend its name, and the name [Devadatta) is 
remembered by the manas . The manas also is the organ of the 
determinate perception of a fragrant flow T er because the flower 
is apprehended by the visual organ, and its fragrance by the olfactory 
organ. The manas synthesizes the discrete presentations of the 
flower and its fragrance given by two different sense-organs into the 
composite percept of a fragrant flower. This is a type of 
apperception. 1 

KeSavamisra describes the process of perception as follows. 
The self comes in contact with the manas. The manas comes 
in contact with a sense-organ. And the sense-organ comes in contact 
with an object. The sense-organ can manifest an object when 
it gets at, and is related to, the object. Then immediately after die 
sense-object-intercourse there arises an indeterminate perception 
of an object as “ this is something ”. It is the apprehension of the 
mere existence of the object devoid of all its qualifications such as 


1 Nya/as 5 rapadapancik 5 , p. 14. 

2 TR., p. 60. 
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an d the like. It is followed by determinate perceptionV 
pprehension of the object as qualified by name, class, anil 
other 'qualifications. It apprehends the relation between the 
qualified object and the qualifications. It connects them together 
bv the subject-predicate relation. Indeterminate perception is 
vague and abstract. Determinate perception is definite and concrete. 
The former is tire apprehension of an object as something. I he 
latter is the apprehension of an object as having a certain name, 
as belonging to a certain class, or as having a certain quality. 1 

Kesavamisra raises an interesting question here. I here are 
three factors in the production of an effect. There is an instrument 
[karana) ; there is an operation of the instrument [vyapara) ; and 
there is a result of the instrument [phala). When a tree is cut by 
an axe, the axe is the instrument of cutting ; the conjunction ol 
the axe with the tree is the operation of the axe ; and the cutting 
of the tree is the result. So in every act of perception there are three 
factors. When we have indeterminate perception just after sense- 
object-contact, the sense-organ is the instrument [karana) of indeter¬ 
minate perception, the sense-object-contact is the operation [vydpdra) 
or intermediate agency, and indeterminate perception is the result 
[phala) of the operation. When we have determinate perception 
after indeterminate perception, the sense-object-intercourse is the 
instrument [karana), indeterminate perception is the intermediate 
agency ( vyapara), and determinate perception is the result [phala). 
When after determinate perception we perceive that the object ought 
to be accepted, or rejected, or neither accepted nor rejected, indeter¬ 
minate perception is the instrument [karana), determinate perception 
is the intermediate agency [vyapara), and the apprehension of 
acceptability, reject-ability, or neutrality of the object is the lesult 
[phala)? 


§ 8. (vii) The Neo-Naiyayikas 


GangeSa defines indeterminate perception as the non-relational 
apprehension of an object free from all associations of name, genus, 
and the like. 2 Visvanatha elaborates the view of Gangesa. He 
defines indeterminate perception as the apprehension of an object and 
its generic character as unrelated to each other immediately after 
the intercourse of a sense-organ with the object. I or instance, 
immediately after the contact of a jar with the visual organ we 
cannot perceive it as belonging to the class of jars ; we peiceivc tue 

1 TBh., p. 5. 2 TattvacintSmani, vol. i (B.I.), p. 809. 
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■yc jar (ghata) and mere jarness (genus of jar, ghatatva) \ 
eir mutual correction. 1 It is only by determinate perception 
that we can apprehend the relation between an object and its generic 
character, and perceive it as belonging to a particular class. 

According to Visvanatha, indeterminate perception is not an 
object of perception; It is a non-relational mode of consciousness. 
It "apprehends an object and its generic character but not the relation 
between them. It does not apprehend any subject-predicate relation. 
And since it is purely non-relational in character, it cannot be 
appropriated by the self. \ cognition can be appropriated by the 
self only when it apprehends a property (ghatatva) as qualifying an 
object (ghata). For instance, when we have the determinate percep¬ 
tion of a jar as qualified by its generic character, we can appropriate 
it to the self and distinctly apprehend it as our own experience. 
Here the cognition of the jar qualifies the self-appropriated cognition 
(anuvyavasaya ). The jar qualifies the cognition of the jar. And 
the generic character of the jar (ghatatva) qualifies the jar. All these 
qualifications qualify the self-appropriated determinate perception 
of the jar. But in indeterminate perception there is no apprehension 
of any qualification (visesana) as qualifying an object (< visesya ). 
Though it apprehends an object and its generic character, it does not 
apprehend the relation between them. It cannot apprehend the 
object as qualified by its generic character. So in indeterminate 
perception of a jar its generic character is not the qualification 
(prakara ) of consciousness ; and unless there is a qualification of 
consciousness it cannot be appropriated by the self and be an object 
of distinct apprehension. Indeterminate perception is not an object 
of pe »ception. It is supersensuous arid imperceptible. 2 

This argument does not seem to be convincing, Indeterminate 
perception is vague and indistinct consciousness. How, then, can 
it be an object of distinct consciousness ? It is simple, immediate, 
non-relational apprehension. So it cannot be referred to the self. 
But because it cannot be distinctly feit as the self's experience, it 
cannot be said that it is not an object of perception. 

Annambhatta defines indeterminate perception as the immediate 
apprehension of an object with its properties without apprehending 
the relation between them. 3 He defines determinate perception 
as the apprehension of the relation between the qualified object 

1 PrathamataVi ghatagliatatvayorvaisisty^navagahi jfianam jSyate, tadeva 
nirvikalpain. SM., 58. 

2 SM., 58. 

3 Vi^c sana‘vi^'sya-sambanJh 5 navagalii jnSnam. TSD., p. 3°* 
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!nd its qualifications (vtlcsana\ vh. name, genus, and t! 



vilakantha holds a slightly different view. He holds that 
indeterminate perception is the mere apprehension of an object 
(visesya)y its qualifications ( vlsesana ), and the relation of inherence 
( samavuya ) without their mutual connection. It does not recognize 
its object as a qualified thing (vtJesya), its qualifications as qualifica¬ 
tions {vtiesana)) and the relation of inherence as subsisting between 
the two. The mutual connection among these elements is appre¬ 
hended by determinate perception. Thus unlike VNvanatha and 
Annambhatta, Nflakantha makes the relation of inherence also an 
object of indeterminate perception, though not the connection of 
this relation with the qualified object and the qualifications. 1 2 Bn’: 
he agrees with them in regarding indeterminate perception as an 
immediate sensory presentation of an object. 


§ 9. (via) The NeoSamkarite 


Dharmarajadnvarindra, the author of Fcdantaparihhfisa, also 
holds that indeterminate perception is the immediate apprehension 
of an object without apprehending its relations } but it may not be 
sensuous in character. 3 The cognitions produced by such sentences 
as u this is Devadatta ”, ( so'yam Devadattah) “ that thou art ” 
(tattvamasi) are indeterminate perceptions. Determinate perception 
is the relational apprehension of an object such as 44 1 know the jar ”. 4 

But how can these cognitions be perceptual in character, since 
they are not produced by the sense-organs ? Are they not verbal 
cognitions ( iabda)nftna\ since they are produced by sentences ? 
Dharmarajadhvanndra argues that the perceptual character of a 
cognition dots not lie in its sensuous origin, but in the identification 
of the apprehending mode ( pramdna-caitanya ) with the apprehended 
object (j prameya-caitanya) which is capable of being perceived and 
present at the time of the cognition. And these characteristics of 
perception are found also in a cognition produced by such a sentence 
as “th;s is Devadatta” . In this case Devadatta , the apprehended 
object, is present to the apprehending mental mode which goes out 
to the object and identifies itself with its object. So the cognition 
produced by such a sentence as " this is Devadatta ” satisfies all the 


1 Namajaty^divi^esanavi^esyasambandhavaeahi iftanam. Ibid., p. to. 

2 Nilakanthi, p. 42. 

3 Nirvikalpakarii tu samsargSnavagalii jfianam. VP., p. 89. 

4 Savikalpakam vaiii?ty 5 vag 3 hi jfianam. VP., p. 89. 
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/tions of perception, and consequently must be regaijjch _ 
:ptual in character. Likewise in the cognition produced by 
such a sentence as “ that thou art ”, the cognizing self itself becomes 
tiie object of cognition so that there is an identification of the appre¬ 
hending mental mode with the apprehended object. Hence, this 
cognition also must be regarded as perceptual in character. 

Further, it may be objected : How can the cognition of such a 
proposition as li that thou art ” be indeterminate in character ? 
Does it not apprehend the relation between the subject and the 
predicate ? Does it not apprehend the meaning of the subject, 
the meaning of the predicate, and the relation between the two ? 
If it does not apprehend the relation between the two terms of the 
proposition, it cannot understand the meaning of the proposition. 
If it does apprehend the relation between the two, then it cannot 
be regarded as an indeterminate perception. 

Dharmarajadhvarlndra says that it is not necessary to apprehend 
the meaning of the subject, the meaning of the predicate and die 
relation between the two to comprehend the meaning of a proposition. 
Ii we can only understand the intention of the speaker, we can 
understand the meaning of a proposition. The import of a proposition, 
therefore, is not always understood by apprehending the relation 
between the different parts of the proposition. Moreover, according 
to the Samkarite, the proposition “ that thou art ” is an analytical 
proposition ; it is not a synthetic proposition as Ramanuja and 
Madhva hold. There is no synthetic relation between the subject 
and the predicate of this proposition ; but there is simply an identity 
of essence or co-essentiality between the subject and the predicate. 
In this proposition there is no relation of conjunction, inherence, 
cause and effect, or any other kind of relation (sathsarga) ; such a 
proposition is called an akhandiirtha proposition, the import of which 
can be understood without apprehending the relations among its 
different parts. Hence the perception of the import of such a pro¬ 
position as “ that thou art ” does not apprehend the relation between 
its subject and predicate; and, therefore, it is non-relational or 
indeterminate. 1 

I bus, according to the Neo-Samkarite, any non-relational 
consciousness of a presentative character, in which there is an 
identification of the apprehending mental mode with the apprehended 
object, be it produced by the sense-organs or not, must be regarded 
as an indeterminate perception. 2 

1 VP., pp. 90- tot, and Sikhamani. 

2 Chapter VIII. 
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\^<55^^evananda Sarasvati, the author of Tattvunusandhfin 
from other Sariikarites. He does not recognize the distinction 
of indeterminate and determinate perception. He says that the 
Vaisqikas divide perception into two .kinds, viz. indeterminate 
perception and determinate perception, and regard the former as non¬ 
qualified or non-relational apprehension and the latter as qualified 
or relational apprehension. But this view is wrong. There is 
no proof of the existence of nameless indeterminate perception. 1 
The Vaisesikas argue that indeterminate perception is inferred from 
determinate perception as its invariable condition. Determinate 
perception is the apprehension of an object as qualified by its properties. 
But there can be no perception of an object as qualified unless there 
is already the perception of its qualifying properties, which is indeter¬ 
minate. This argument is wrong. The determinate perception 
of a qualified object is not produced by the indeterminate perception 
of the qualifications but by the intercourse of the qualifications 
with the sense-organs. 2 So the hypothesis of indeterminate per¬ 
ception is gratuitous. 


§ IO. (ix) Ramfinuja 

According to Ramanuja, both indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception apprehend objects affected with difference. 
Indeterminate perception is not the apprehension of an absolutely 
unqualified and undifferenced object or mere “ Being ”, as Samkara 
holds, nor the apprehension of a qualified object and its qualifications 
unrelated to each other, as the Nyaya-Vaifcsika and Mlmariisaka 
hold, but it consists in the apprehension of an object qualified by 
some difference or qualification. It can never apprehend an object 
devoid of all difference or qualifications, but of some qualifications. 3 
We never perceive an entirely unqualified object, and, moreover, 
it is impossible ; for discrimination is the most fundamental condition 
of all consciousness, and consequently no consciousness is possible 
without some distinction. We can never perceive an object without 
apprehending some special feature of the object, e.g, the particular 
arrangement of its parts ( sanisthana~visesa ). We can never perceive 
a cow without apprehending the peculiar arrangement of her parts, 
e.g. dewlap and the like. Indeterminate perception must apprehend 

1 A&bdnnirvikalpajnane manabh 3 v 3 t. Tattvanusandhana on Advaita- 
cintaka'istubha, p. 141. 

2 Vi&S 3 nasanmkars 3 dvisi 9 tajfi 2 nopapatteh, ibid., p. 141. 

3 Nirvikalpakam nSma kenacidvisesena viyuktasya grahanaifi na sarvavi- 
fe$arahite*ya. R.B., i, 1, r. 
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>ject qualified by some qualities, e.g. its generic chard 
shape of a particular configuration ( samsihdna ) of its parts, etc., 
because in determinate perception only those qualities which were 
apprehended by indeterminate perception are remembered and 
recognized. 1 

The only difference between indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception lies in the fact that the former is the percep¬ 
tion of the first individual among a number of objects belonging to 
the same class, while the latter is the perception of the second 
individual, third individual, and so on. In the perception of the 
first cow, there is indeed the apprehension of the class-character 
of the cow in the shape of her particular configuration, viz. dewlap 
and the like, but there is no consciousness of this generic character 
being common to all the cows, since there is no perception of other 
cows except the first cow in indeterminate perception. But in the 
perception of the second individual, third individual, and so on, this 
generic character is recognized as the common character of the whole 
class. Thus in the indeterminate perception of the first individual 
there is an apprehension of its generic character in the shape of a 
particular arrangement of parts, but it is not recognized as common 
to the whole class. Thus what was indeterminate in the perception 
of the first individual of a class becomes determinate in the perception 
of the second individual, third individual, and so on. Hence, the 
former is called indeterminate perception, and the latter, determinate 
perception. In indeterminate perception there is the apprehension 
of the generic character in the shape of a particular structure, since 
an object having a structure ( sai'nsthanin) can never be perceived 
apart from its structure (samsthffna). In determinate perception 
we perceive in addition to the object possessing a structure, and the 
structure itself, the character of the structure as being common to 
the whole class. 2 

VenkatanStha elaborates the view of Ramanuja. He defines 
indeterminate perception as perception devoid of recognition, and 
determinate perception as perception involving recognition. The 
former is pure perception, while the latter is ^cognitive perception. 
The former is a presentative process, while the latter is a presentative- 
representative process. 3 The object of both indeterminate and 

1 Nirvikalpamapi savHesavisayameva, savikalpake svasminnanubhuta- 
padarth: visi^tapratisandhanahetutvat. R.B., i, i, i. 

2 R.B., i, i, i. 

3 Sapratyavamarsapratyaksam savikalpam. Tadrahitam pratyabara 
nirvikalpam. Nyayaparisuddhi, p. 77. 
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cognition apprehending an unqualified object. Nor is there a proof 
of its existence. 

It is generally held that perceptions of the dumb, babies, and 
animals are nameless and indeterminate, and apprehend unqualified 
objects. 1 Verikatanatha admits that these perceptions are indeter¬ 
minate and are devoid of the apprehension of names. But he does 
not admit that they apprehend unqualified objects. Babies and 
animals do not, of course, perceive objects as having particular names. 
But they do perceive them as having certain qualities. They never 
perceive unqualified objects. They react to different objects 
in different ways. They appropriate those objects which are 
beneficial to them. And they avoid those which are injurious to 
them. This clearly proves that they never perceive objects without 
qualities. 

The Naiyayikas, the Mimarnsakas and others hold that indeter¬ 
minate perception apprehends an unqualified object (avitistavifaya ), 
But Verikatanatha asks : Does it apprehend an unqualified object 
because it does not apprehend the qualifications (visesana), or the 
qualified object (vis'esya ) 7 or the relation between the two (ytiesana- 
viiesyauimba?idha) ? It does apprehend qualifications. We can 
never have a cognition without an object. An objectless cognition 
is a logical abstraction. It is never a concrete fact of experience. 
And no cognition of an object, pure and simple, without qualifications 
is possible. So indeterminate perception cannot but apprehend 
objects with their qualifications. In fact, even the Naiyayika 
admits that indeterminate perception apprehends objects and their 
qualifications but not their relation to each other. But what is 
the nature of this relation ? It is either inherence or svarupa- 
sambandha. If it is inherence, as the Naiyayika supposes, why 
should he hold that it is apprehended by determinate perception 
and not by indeterminate perception f There is nothing to hinder 
the apprehension of the relation of inherence by indeterminate 
perception. If it apprehends the qualified object (dharmtn) and the 
qualifications ( dharma ) through the sense-organs because of their 
- fitness (jogyatfi) and intercourse with the sense-organs, it may as well 
apprehend the relation of inherence between them for the same 
reason. If the relation cannot be apprehended by indeterminate 


1 &V., 9 utra 4, 112. 
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option, it can neither be .apprehended by determinate P C1C YPJ_ 
c Naiyayika should not arbitrarily reserve the apprehension 
the relation of inherence for determinate perception. If the relation 
between the qualified object and the qualifications is svatUpa-* 
samhandha , then as soon as indeterminate perception apprehends 
the nr it also apprehends the relation between them. Svarhpa- 
sambandha is not an external relation. It is internal and constitutive. 
It constitutes the essence of the terms it relates. So as soon as 
indeterminate perception apprehends the terms of the relation it 
also apprehends the relation between them. I hus, indeterminate 
perception apprehends not only the qualified object and the qualifica¬ 
tions but also the relation between them. 1 Both indeterminate and 
determinate perception are of the nature of relational consciousness. 
Both apprehend qualified objects. The only difference between 
them lies in the fact that the former is free from representative 
elements, while the latter involves memory and recognition. 2 


(x) Mfldhva and Vallabha 

The indeterminate perception, according to Samkara, is a purely 
non-relational apprehension which apprehends the mere Being 
(sattti). The Buddhist makes it more determinate by regarding 
the specific individual ( svalaksana) as its object. I he indeterminate 
perception of Kumarila also is more determinate than that of 
Samkara, since it apprehends an individual object in which the 
generic character and the specific character subsist. ^ Prabhakara 
and Srldhara make it more determinate, since they make it apprehend 
the generic character and the specific character as undistinguished 
from each other. Jayanta Bhatta makes it more determinate, and 
regards it as a nameless perception which apprehends generality, 
quality, action, etc. Parthasarathimisra makes it more deteuninate, 
since he makes it apprehend an object with its multiple forms such 
as genus, substance, quality, action, and name, but not in subject- 
predicate relation. The Samkarite, the Buddhist, the Samkhya, 
the Mtmarhsaka, and the Nyaya-Vaisesika regard indeterminate 
perception as non-relational apprehension. 

But Ramanuja regards it as relational apprehension, which 
apprehends the generic character of an object in the shape of a 
structure ( samsih&na ) and also the relation of the structure to the 
. bject itself. Indeterminate perception apprehends an object 

1 Cf. Nilakantha. 

2 N)Hyapari£uddhi with commentary, pp. 77-80. 
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i 0 of all qualifications but as qualified by some qualification 
v ends the relation between its object and some qualifications. 
Veiikatanatha also holds that indeterminate perception apprehends 
not only the qualified object and its qualifications, but also the relation 
between them. Thus the Ramanujist does not regard indeterminate 
perception as a non-relational mode of consciousness, as j. 11 others 
hold, bu* as a relational experience. This is almost a denial of 
indeterminate perception. Rut if the indeterminate perception 
of the Ramanujist has a semblance of indeterminateness, Madhva, 
Vallabha, and Bhartrhari deny the possibility of indeterminate 
perception altogether. 

The Madhva Vedantist holds that all perception is determinate. 
He defines perception as the concrete apprehension of an object 
with its determinate forms. It is of eight kinds. It may be the 
apprehension of an object as qualified by a substance, or a quality, 
or an action, or a name, or generality, or particularity, or inherence, 
or non-existence. Perception is always concrete and determinate ; 
it is never without any form. The Madhva Vedantist does not 
recognize formless, indeterminate, non-relational apprehension. 1 

The Vallabhite also does not admit the possibility of indeterminate 
perception. Puru$ottamajl Maharaja, a follower of Vallabha, 
says that all knowledge is determinate. All knowledge is in the form 
of judgment, and all judgment involves a subject-predicate relation. 
So perceptual judgment also is a determinate relational consciousness 
involving a subject-predicate relation. Determinate relational 
consciousness does not presuppose indeterminate consciousness 
of the terms of the relation. The consciousness of the terms of the 
relation is as determinate as the consciousness of the relation. For 
example, determinate perception of a man with a stick ( dandin) does 
not presuppose indeterminate perception of the stick, but definite 
and determinate perception of it. Otherwise the stick can never 
be used as a term of the relation. 2 “ Relational consciousness alwav.; 
demands a definite knowledge of the terms of relation, and definite¬ 
ness implies determinateness. Indeterminate knowledge is then 
not a possibility. Knowledge is definiteness and definiteness involves 
predication.” 3 

Purusottamaji Maharaja recognizes two kinds of determinate 
perception : (i) visistabuddhi , and (l) samuh<lvalamhana. Vilisia - 
buddhi is the determinate apprehension of an object as qualified by 

1 Pramanapaddhati, p. it, quoted in Nyfcyakosa (1893), pp. 896-7. 

2 Pra9th2naratnakara, p. 9. 

3 Dr. M. N. Sirkar, Comparative Studies in Vedantism , pp. 240-r. 
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properties, It may assume another form called 
usisfya-buddhi. It is the qualified form of determinate apprehension. 
It apprehends an object (c.g. man) qualified by a qualification ( dandin\ 
which again is qualified by another qualification ( danda ). Visista- 

vaisistya-buddhi is more complex than visista-buddhi. Both are 
determinate and relational consciousness. The former is qualified 
relational consciousness, while the latter is unqualified relational 
consciousness. Viiista-huddhi apprehends the relation between a 
subject and a predicate. Vishta-vaiiistya-buddni apprehends the 
relation between a subject and a predicate, which, in its turn, involves 
a subject-predicate relation. Samuhalambantibuddhi is the deter¬ 

minate consciousness of the relation of a qualified object and its 
qualification, e.g. a man, a stick, and the conjunction between them. 
It assumes another form. The determinate consciousness of a 
collection of objects such as a jar, a cloth, and a pillar is a qualified 
form of samuhfilambanabuddhi or combining consciousness. It 
called visista-sa?nUhftlambanabuddhi . 1 


is 


§ 12. (xi) The Sdbdika 


Bhartrhari and other Sabdikas hold that an object is identical 
with its name ; so when an object is apprehended it is apprehended 
along with its name. There can be no thought without language. 
All cognitions are, as it were, interpenetrated by names. Even 
children and dumb persons perceive objects along with their names 
known in their previous births. Hence there can be no nameless 
or indeterminate perception. 2 

Further, the Sabdikas argue that all practical uses and actions 
follow upon determinate perceptions ; hence there is no need of 
assuming the existence of indeterminate perception. 3 


§ 13. The Naiyayika Criticism of the Sftbdika Vuw 

Vacaspatimisra has elaborately criticized the doctrine in 
Nyayavartikatcltparyatlha. If objects are identical with their names, 
as the Siibdika holds, are they identical with the eternal sound ( Sabda 
Brahma) or with conventional words which are heard ? The first 
alternative is untenable. We never perceive the identity of sensible 

1 Prasthanaratnakara, p. 13. 

2 Na soVfi pratyato loke yah 3 abd 3 nugamadrte. Anuviddhamiva jfianam 
sarvam sabdena garuyate. NVTT., p. 83 ; TR., p, 61; NM., p. 80. 

3 Vyavjs 5 y 3 tmakaivena sarvasya vyavahSrayogyatvJt. NK., 189. 
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Jth the supersensible eternal sound. The second alternative 
not be maintained. If objects are identical with their names, 
then children and dumb persons can never perceive objects, since 
they never perceive names. It is absurd to hold that they perceive 
the identity of objects with their names heard in their past lives. 
Moreover, different cognitions are produced by different objects, 
and not by different names. A visual perception can apprehend only 
a colour j it can never apprehend a sound or a name. Likewise 
an auditory perception can apprehend only a sound j it can never 
apprehend a colour. If an object, say, a colour, were identical 
with its name, then a blind man would perceive colour through his 
auditory organ as he perceives its name through it ; and a deaf man 
also would perceive a name through his visual organ as he perceives 
the object through it. But this is absurd. 

Hence, V 3 caspatimi$ra concludes that those who have not yet 
learned the meanings of words, or the relation of words to their 
objects, must have nameless, indeterminate perception of objects. 
Even those who are well versed in the meanings of words, have at 
first a nameless, indeterminate perception of an object, which revives 
the subconscious impression of its name perceived in the past, and, 
together with the recollection of the name, forms determinate 
perception. 1 

Jayanta Bhatta wrongly represents the Sabdika view of percep¬ 
tion and criticizes it. He says that according to some, the object 
of indeterminate perception is the word or name which constitutes 
the i ssence of the object. 2 Evidently he refers to the Sabdika doctrine 
here. The Sabdika holds that all cognitions apprehend objects 
together with their names $ there is no nameless apprehension. 
Indeterminate perception, which is supposed to be nameless, is 
impossible. So the Sabdika does not hold that the object of 
indeterminate perception is the word or name, but he denies the 
existence of indeterminate perception altogether. 

However, Jayanta argues that the Sabdika is wrong in holding 
that all cognitions apprehend objects with their names because they 
constitute their very essence. Indeterminate perception can never 
apprehend the name of an object. If we perceive an object through 
the visual organ, it is absurd to suppose that we perceive also its name 
through it. A name can never be an object of visual perception. 
Moreover, we can never comprehend the meaning of a name unless 
we apprehend the relation between the name and the object denoted 

1 NVTT., pp. 83-4. 

2 Vagrupam apare lattvam prameyarii tasya manvate. NM., p. 98. 
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;t. There can never be the comprehension of a name, 
.r^dation between the name and its object has not already been appre¬ 
hended, or if being perceived in the past it is forgotten, or the residuum 
left by the previous perception is not revived. But in indeterminate 
perception the relation between its object and its name is not appre¬ 
hended ; nor does it revive the name in memory by association. 
It is a purely non-relational presentable cognition. Hence it cannot 
apprehend the name of an object. 1 

Varadar&ja also repeats the arguments of Vacispati and Jayanta. 
He argues that the Sabdika doctrine, that there can be no cognition 
of an object without its name, contradicts an actual fact of experience. 
We do perceive ari object even without knowing its name. And even 
if we know the name of an object, at first we perceive the object in 
itself, apart from its name, just after its contact with a sense-organ, 
and then remember its name perceived in the past. The object was 
perceived in the past,and its name was heard,and the relation between 
them was perceived. Thus an association was established between 
the idea of the object and the idea of its name. Now just after 
peripheral stimulation the object is perceived apart from its name ; 
and then the perception of the object reminds us of its name. And 
when the name is remembered the object is perceived as qualified 
by its name. And this is determinate perception. The recollection 
of the name is clue to no other condition than indeterminate perception 
of the object apart from its name owing to association and revival 
of the subconscious impression of the name. 2 Thus, determinate 
perception of an object qualified by its name presupposes indeterminate 
perception of the object in itself apart from its name. 3 


§ 14 . Proof of the Existence of Indeterminate Perception 


Parthasarathimi^ra says that the denial of indeterminate percep¬ 
tion is contradicted by our experience. Just after the contact of an 
object with the sense-organ we do experience an immediate cognition 
of an object devoid of all relations, viz. die relation between the 
qualified and the qualifications, in which there is not yet a differentia¬ 
tion of the generic characters from the specific characters. 4 If there 


1 NM., p. 99. 

2 Samjfiinirvikalpakameva s<Shacary2t sariiskarodbodhadvSra pratiyogi- 
saihjfiasmrtihetuh. Sarasamgrakt1 on TR., p. 62. 

3 TR., pp. 61 -*2. 

4 Pratimo hi vayamaksasannipiltSnantaramaviviktasaiv.Tnyavise^avi- 
bhagarii sammugdhavastumatragocaramalocanajfianam. SD., p 125. 
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indeterminate perception there would be no determinate 
too. For determinate perception is the apprehension 
of the relation between the qualified object and the qualifying 
properties, and the apprehension of this relation depends upon the 
previous perception of the terms of the relation, viz. the qualified 
object and the qualifications. Unless these are implicitly known 
together by indeterminate perception they can never be differentiated 
from, and related to, each other by determinate perception. Therefore, 
indeterminate perception must be the invariable antecedent of deter¬ 
minate perception. In the determinate perception of an object we 
remember th • particular class to which it belongs, and the particular 
name which it bears, which were already apprehended implicitly 
by indetermi iate perception, and refer them to the object present to 
the sense-organs. 1 If the class and the name were not perceived at 
all, they could never be remembered. Hence we must admit the 
existence of indeterminate perception. 

The earlier Naiyayikas, Vaisesikas, and Mlmarhsakas hold that 
indeterminate perception is an object of perception. But the Neo- 
Naiyayikas hold that indeterminate perception is not an object of 
perception. There can be no perception of indeterminate per-, 
ception because there can be no self-appropriation (anuvyavasdya) of it. 
Indeterminate perception is purely non-relational in character *. 
if it were related to the self, it would cease to be non-relational and 
indeterminate. It can be known only by inference. The deter¬ 
minate perception of an object as qualified by some qualifications 
presupposes an indeterminate perception of the qualifications of the 
object, without which there can be no determinate perception. 
Visvanatha’s argument has already been given in detail. 

If it is urged that the perception of the qualifications also is 
determinate, then it would presuppose the perception of the qualifica¬ 
tions of those qualifications and so on ad infinitum. To avoid this 
infinite regress we must admit that the perception of the qualifica¬ 
tions of an object, which is presupposed by the determinate percep¬ 
tion of the object as qualified by the qualifications, is indeterminate. 2 

Janaklnatha elaborates this argument further. The cognition 
of a qualified object (visistajndna) presupposes the cognition of 
qualifications ( vises atiajnana ), which is its cause. And this cognition 

1 VikalpayatS hi purvanubhutaiii jadvisesam sariijfi2vi£esaih cSnusrnrtya 
tena purahsthitam vastu vikalpayitavyam. §D., p. 125. 

2 Visistajfftnam vise§anajn 3 najanyarh visistajfi 5 natvat dan<jitijftanavat. 
Visesanajfiflnasyapi savikalpatveanavasth 2 prasahg 5 t nirvikalpasiddhih. TSD., 

P- 3 °* 
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(eterminate. When we have a determinate perception I 
a jar ”, the jar (ghata) is perceived as possessed of its generic 
character (ghatatva). This perceptual judgment presupposes the 
cognition of the genus of jar (ghatatva or jarness). If there were no 
cognition of the qualification (jarness) there would not be the cogni¬ 
tion of the qualified object (e.g. “ this is a jar ”). And when there 
is the cognition of the mere qualification (jarness) there is not yet 
the cognition of a qualified object. The apprehension of the qualifica¬ 
tion is entirely indeterminate. This is indeterminate perception. 
It is presupposed by determinate perception. 

It is childish to argue that the determinate cognition of the 
qualification (jarness) in the past life is the cause oi determinate 
perception of a qualified object in this life, because the cause must 
be an immediate antecedent of the effect. A_ cognition in the past 
life has nothing to do with a cognition in this life. 

It is also foolish to argue that the divine cognition of the qualifica¬ 
tion (jarness) is the cause of the determinate perception of the jar, 
since the two cognitions of the qualified object and. the qualification 
abide in different substrata; they must co-inhere in the same sub- 
scratum to be related to each other as cause and effect. The cognition 
of a qualification (e.g. a stick) in one person is not the cause of the 
cognition of a qualified object (e.g. a man with a stick) in another 


person. . 

The determinate recollection of the qualification (jarness) also 
cannot be the cause of the determinate perception of a qualified 
object (jar). Even this determinate cognition is not possible without 
the cognition of qualifications. A determinate cognition is always 
produced by the cognition of qualifications. And even the deter¬ 
minate recollection is not possible without the previous cognition 
of qualifications. 

The. recollection of the qualification cannot be indeterminate. 
There can be no recollection without previous perception. And 
if there is no determinate perception of the qualification, there can 
be no recollection of it. Recollection depends upon previous 
perception. If it depends upon previous recollection it will lead to 
infinite regress. 

Besides, if the qualification is not remembered, the determinate 
perception of a qualified object is not possible. And the conditions 
of the determinate perception of a qualified object being absent, and 
the conditions of the immediate apprehension of the qua!ihcations 
(e.g. jar and the genus of jar) being present, there is nothing 
to hinder the production of the immediate apprehension of the 
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And this immediate apprehension is calll 
erminate perception. 1 

Let us briefly- review the main doctrines of indeterminate and 
determinate perception. According to the older Naiyayikas, 
indeterminate perception is the perception of an object without a 
name, while determinate perception is the perception of an object 
together with its name. Jayanta Bhatta emphasizes this doctrine in 
Ny&yaman jart in unequivocal terms. He says that the object of 
indeterminate perception is essentially the same as that of determinate 
perception ; the only difference between them lies in the fact that 
the former apprehends an object without a name, while the latter 
apprehends an object together with its name ; both of them appre¬ 
hend substance, generality, quality, and action. 2 

But according to Srldhara, Prabhakara, P 3 rthasarathimi$ra, 
Neo-Naiy<1yika9, and Neo-Samkarites, indeterminate perception is 
the immediate apprehension of an object and its qualifications without 
their mutual connection, while determinate perception is the appre¬ 
hension of an object as qualified by its qualifications with their 
mutual relations. Indeterminate perception is an undifferentiated 
and non-relational mode of apprehension, while determinate per¬ 
ception is a relational and discriminative apprehension of an object. 
In indeterminate perception we are merely conscious of the terms 
of relations in an object, viz. generality, particularity, substantiality, 
quality, action, etc. ; but we are not conscious of the relations 
among the terms. Indeterminate perception apprehends an object 
and its qualifications as mere thats , and not as whats , while determinate 
perception apprehends them as whats . In the language of William 
James, in indeterminate perception we have a “ knowledge of 
acquaintance ” with the u bare immediate natures " without their 
relations, while in determinate perception we have a k knowledge- 
about ” them and of their relations inter se. 


§ 15. Proof of the Existence of Determinate Perception 


The Buddhists deny the perceptual character of the determinate 
cognition following upon a peripheral stimulation, and regard 
indeterminate cognition alone as truly perceptual in character. 
According to them, perception is always indeterminate ; the 
determinate cognition following upon an indeterminate perception 
cannot be regarded as perceptual in character, since it depends upon 

1 Nyayasiddhantamanjarl (with Nilakantha’a Commentary), pp. 20-5. 

2 NM., p. 99. 
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/ollection of the name denoting its object, and not upo|^ 
contact of an object with a sense-organ. Between peripheral 
stimulation and the determinate cognition of an object there is an 
intervening factor of the recollection of the name of the object. 
The determinate cognition, therefore, is not directly produced by 
peripheral stimulation but by the recollection of the name of its 
object; it is not a purely sensory presentation but a complex of a 
sensory presentation and a memory-image; it is not purely 
presentative but presentative-representative in character. 1 

This objection of the Buddhists is more apparent than real. 
Peripheral stimulation is the principal cause of the determinate 
cognition, and the recollection of the name is only an auxiliary cause. 
Peripheral stimulation by itself cannot produce a determinate cogni¬ 
tion *, it requires the help of the recollection of the name of the 
object to bring about a determinate cognition. 2 A determinate 
cognition is produced by peripheral stimulation, for the sense-organ 
continues to operate at the time of this cognition, and produces 
a direct presentation of an object. Thus a determinate cognition 
is perceptual in character, because it is produced by peripheral 
stimulation which does not cease at the time of the determinate 
cognition, and because it consists in the direct presentation of an 
object, which is not possible without peripheral stimulation. 3 1 hus, 
though a determinate cognition apprehends an object connected 
with a name, it cannot but be regarded as perceptual in character, 
because it is produced by peripheral stimulation and brings about 
a direct and distinct manifestation of its object as an indeterminate 


cognition. 4 

The Buddhists contend that a determinate cognition is not a 
direct presentation j it is an indirect cognition of its object, since 
it is not directly produced by peripheral stimulation, bridhara 
argues that cognitions are indirect whenever they are not produced 
by peripheral stimulation or the contact of an object with a sense- 
organ, as we find in the case of inferential cognitions. But a 
determinate cognition is produced by peripheral stimulation > hence 
it cannot be regarded as an indirect cognition. 

The Buddhists may urge that a cognition is non-sensuous or 
non-pcrceptual, if it is preceded by recollection, as an inferential 


1 NK., p. 191. 

2 NK., pp. 191-2. 

3 Savi-kalpn mapyanupar atendriyavy 3 .p 5 rasya j3yara£namaparoksavabha- 
satv 2 t pratyaksameva. §D., p. 1x9. See also PP., p. 5 ^* 

4 NK., p. 193. 
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a determinate cognition is preceded by recollecti _ 
teiice it is non-sensuous or non--perceptual in character. Sridhara 
argues that if sensuousness is ever perceived, it is perceived only in 
a determinate cognition ; and hence it cannot be denied. 1 And 
a determinate cognition is perceptual in character, not only because 
it is produced by peripheral stimulation, and directly manifests an 
object, but also because we find in it no such factor* as inferential 
mark and so forth as we find in inference. 2 

The Buddhists contend that it is self-contradictory to assert that 
a cognition is determinate ( vikalpa) and, at the same time, a direct 
presentation ( ctparokstivabhasa ). A direct presentation consists in 
the apprehension of the specific individuality of an object ( svalafoana ), 
and the specific individuality is apprehended only by indeter¬ 
minate perception, and not by determinate cognition. A determinate 
cognition apprehends an object connected with a word ; and because 
a word is not connected with the specific individuality, being a 
conventional sign for many objects in general, a determinate cognition 
cannot apprehend the specific individuality of an object. If a word 
could denote the specific individuality of an object, it would bring 
about a direct presentation of it even without the operation of the 
sense-organs, and we should have a perception of it. But, in fact, 
it does not bring about a direct presentation. Hence a determinate 
cognition too, which apprehends an object connected with a word, 
cannot apprehend its specific individuality. And because it cannot 
apprehend the specific individuality of an object, it is not a direct 
presentation ( uparoksdvabhasa) y and because it is not a direct presenta¬ 
tion it is not a distinct cognition or perception ( 'visadtivabhXsa ). 3 

But when we see a cow with our eyes wide open and have a 
determinate perception such as 41 this is a cow ”, is it not a direct 
presentation (aparoksdvabhdsa) or a distinct perception [visadti- 
vabhtisa) ? The Buddhists urge that such a determinate cognition 
is not really a direct and distinct presentation, but it appears to be so, 
inasmuch as it borrows a semblance of directness {dpa^ohyo) and 
distinctness (vaisadya) from its connection with the immediately 
preceding indeterminate perception which is a direct and distinct 
presentation of the specific individuality of its object. 4 

If the directness or distinctness of a determinate cognition 
following upon an indeterminate perception were not derived from 
its connection with the immediately preceding indeterminate percep¬ 
tion—jf it were not an adventitious mark of a determinate cognition 

1 NK., p. 193. 2 NK., p. 191. 

3 &D., pp. 119-120. 4 SD.s p. 121. 
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; intrinsic character—then even verbal and inferential cog 

_„ /which are not connected with terminate perceptions, would 

be regarded as direct ignitions because they are determinate cogni¬ 
tions. But they are regarded by none as direct cognitions. 

Hence only the indeterminate cognition of the specific individual 
(svalaksana) produced by peripheral stimulation is perceptual in 
character ; the determinate cognition following upon an indeter¬ 
minate perception cannot be regarded as perceptual in nature, since 
it contains representative elements, and is not of the nature of a direct 
and distinct cognition. There is only indeterminate perception 
and no determinate perception. 

P&rthas&rathimHra urges that this doctrine of the Buddhist is 
anything but satisfactory. When we perceive a cow with our eyes 
wide open we have a direct apprehension of the cow as a cow ; we 
feel it as a direct presentation. And the directness of this presentation 
is not an adventitious character of the determinate cognition due 
to its connection with an indeterminate perception, as die Buddhists 
suppose, but it is an intrinsic character of die determinate cognition, 
constituting its essential nature. And it cannot be proved that the 
directness of the determinate cognition is due to its connection with 
an indeterminate perception. The Buddhists labour under a mis¬ 
conception that directness or indirectness of a cognition is due to 
the nature of its object, when they argue that a cognition is direct 
it it apprehends the specific individual, and a cognition is indirect 
if it fails to apprehend the specific individual. Were it so, then 
generality ( sSmdnya) would always be apprehended by an indirect 
cognition (e.g. inference), and the specific individual (svalaksana) 
would always be apprehended by a direct cognition or perception. 
But, as a matter of tact, we know generality both by perception 
and inference, and the specific individual also both by perception 
and inference. Even the same object may be apprehended both bv 
a direct cognition and an indirect cognition ; when it is known 
through a sense-organ it is known by a direct cognition ; and when 
it is known through marks of inference, and so forth, it is known by 
an indirect cognition. Hence the directness or indirectness of a 
cognition is not due to the nature of its object , 1 but to the instrument 
of the cognition. If the cognition of an object is brought about 
by peripheral stimulation it is direct, and if it is produced bv weeds, 
marks of inference, and so forth, it is indirect. When a determinate 
cognition is produced by peripheral stimulation, even with the help of 
recollection, we must regard it as a direct cognition or perception, 

1 Na hyayaiii parok§ 3 parok§avibhago vifayakrtah. SD., p. 122. 
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determinate cognition produced by peripheral stimu! 

a direct cognition or perception, flence directness 
special characteristic of indeterminate perception alone, 
but also of determinate perception, since both of them are produced 
by peripheral stimulation. Though determinate perception is not 
purely presentative in character, being a complex of presentative 
and representative processes, it must be regarded as perceptual in 
character, because the presentative element in it preponderates over 
the representative element owing to peripheral stimulation. Hence 
we must admit that determinate cognition produced by peripheral 
stimulation is of the nature of perception. 1 


§ 16. The Nytiya-Vaisesika Analysis of a Definite and Determinate 

Perception 

We have distinguished between indeterminate perception and 
determinate perception. We have found that indeterminate percep¬ 
tion is a purely presentative cognition of an object, devoid of assimila¬ 
tion and discrimination, while determinate perception is a complex 
presentative-representative process, involving a direct perception of 
an object, and assimilation of it to other like objects, and discrimina¬ 
tion of it from other unlike objects reproduced in memory by 
association. T hus determinate perception involves a presentati ve 
element and a representative element. When it is definite and 
certain, it involves an act of recognition of the particular class to 
which its object belongs ; and it also involves a feeling-tone either 
pleasant or unpleasant, and also a conative attitude of the self to 
react to the object for its appropriation or rejection. 2 

§ 17. Does Determinate Perception involve Inference ? 

Some hold that a full-fledged perception involves an element of 
inference also. According to them, a complete perception involves 
the following processes :— 

(1) At first after the peripheral contact of a sense-organ with an 
object, e.g. a fruit, we perceive the fruit. 

(2) Then we remember that this kind of fruit (e.g. kapittha) 
gave us pleasure in the past. 

(3) Then after recollection we have a parGmariajnana (know¬ 
ledge that the middle term which is an invariable concomitant, of 

1 &D. and &DP., pp. 122-4. 2 NM., pp. 66-7. 
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major term exists in, or is related to, the minor term), 
this fruit belongs to the class of kapitthas ”, 

(4) After this parfanarsajnfina wc infer the pleasure-giving 
property {sukhasQdhanatva) of the kapittha fruit perce ived, such as 
“therefore, the fruit perceived must be pleasure-giving’'. 1 he 
process of inference may be shown as follows :— 

All Kapitthas are pleasure-giving ; 

The fruit perceived is a hapittha : 

Therefore, the fruit perceived must be pleasure-giving. 

(5) Then after this act of inference, there is another act of 
inference such as the following 

AH pleasure-giving things are acceptable ( upadeya) ; the Kapittha 
perceived is pleasure-giving ; therefore, the kapittha perceived is 
acceptable. And when we have come to know that the fruit 
perceived is acceptable, the perception of the fruit produced by peri¬ 
pheral stimulation has vanished, and no trace of the perception is 
left. Therefore a complete act of perception must be regarded 
as rather an act of inference than an act of perception, inasmuch 
as the knowledge of the acceptability of the object of perception is 
the result of inference. 1 

Vacaspatimi^ra admits that this is the order of the successive 
steps of a complete perception. At first the perception of the fruit 
i$ produced by the peripheral contact of a sense-organ with the object. 
Then this perception brings about a recollection of the pleasure¬ 
giving property (sukhas&dhanatvasmrti) of this kind of fruit. Then 
this recollection in co-operation with the intercourse of the sense- 
organ with the object produces a paramarsajhana that “ this fruit 
belongs to the class of kapitthas ”, Then this paramfirhjnana 
produces an inferential cognition that “ this kapittha must be pleasure- 
giving Then this inferential cognition, in co-operation with 
the sense-object-contact, brings about the perception that “this 
kapittha is acceptable ”. 2 

Thus according to Vacaspatimisra, a complete act of perception 
involves not only an element of recollection but also an element 
of inference. But he contends that, on this ground, perception 
should not be identified with inference because the act of inference 
involved in a complete perception is not independent of sense- 
perception produced by peripheral stimulation ; it co-operates with 
the peripheral contact of a sense-organ with its object to produce the 


1 NM., p. 66. 


2 NM., pp. 66-7. 
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object perceived is acceptable ”. A Thou 
i inference are involved in a complete act of perception, 
constituent elements into the perceptive process not 
peripheral stimulation ; they always act in co- 
ipheral excitation or sense-object-contact, and thus 
a complex perception which involves memory 
and inference as integral factors. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, 
whatever mental state is produced by peripheral stimulation or sense- 
object-intercourse must be regarded as perception, though it involves 
memory and inference. 

Others, however, hold that perception never involves an element 
of inference. According to them, at first there is a sensuous per¬ 
ception of an object, e.g. a fruit, produced by peripheral stimulation. 
Then this perception brings about a recollection that this kind of 
fruit is pleasure-giving. And when this recollection is produced, 
the initial perception is destroyed ; but when it is being destroyed, 
it produces a definite knowledge that 44 the fruit perceived is pleasure- 
giving ’ . And this knowledge of the pleasurableness of the fruit 
perceived is nothing but the knowledge of its acceptability, because 
acceptability is nothing but pleasurableness. Hence there is no 
par 3 mar:ajndna, or inference, in an act of perception. What is the 
use of postulating an element of inference in perception, which is 
never experienced ? Thus according to some, though perception 
involves recollection, it does not involve inference. 1 

But it may be objected that pleasurableness of an object cannot 
be an object of perception, inasmuch as the power of yielding pleasure 
is imperceptible \ so pleasurableness of an object is inferred from the 
knowledge that it belongs to a particular class of pleasurable objects. 
Jayanta Bhatta urges that if pleasurableness of an object is known 
by an inference, then that inference also must be proved by another 
inference, and so on ad infinitum. In fact, there is no supersensible 
power ; hence pleasurableness of an object is known by direct 
perception. 


But when we see an object through the eyes, we do not perceive 
f its pleasurableness through the eyes. How, then, can we perceive 
I that the fruit is pleasurable through the eyes ? Jayanta Bhatta 
5 replies that pleasurabieness of the object is not perceived through 
the eyes, but through the mind. Thus there is no need of assuming 
an inference in an act of perception to know the pleasurableness 
\ and acceptability of the object of perception. 2 


1 NM., p. 67. 


2 NM., p. 69. 








THE OBJECTS AND CONDITIONS OF PERCEPTION 
§ I. "The Objects of Perception 

The Nyaya-Vai£esika divides perception mainly into two kinds, 
viz. external perception and internal perception. External perception 
is derived through the external senses, and internal perception 
through the mind. External perception is of five kinds, viz. 
olfactory, gustatory, auditory, visual, and tactual perception. The 
objects of these different kinds of external perception are respectively 
the qualities of odour, taste, sound, colour, and touch as well as their 
generalities and negations. The objects of internal perception 
are the qualities of pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, cognition, and 
volition. Substances can be perceived only by the visual organ and 
the tactual organ ; the remaining sense-organs are capable of per¬ 
ceiving qualities only. 1 Let us briefly consider the objects of these 
different kinds of perception. 

(i) Olfactory Perception 

Through the olfactory organ we cannot perceive a substance 
which is the substratum of odour. We have olfactory perception 
of odour, die genus of odour, the genus of fragrance, and the genus 
of bad odour. We can never perceive potential or infra-sensible 
( anudbhiita) odour ; we can perceive odour only when it is in an 
appreciable degree {udbhuta). 

(ii) Gustatory Perception 

Through the gustatory organ we cannot perceive a substance 
which is the substratum of taste. We can perceive taste and die 
genus of taste through the gustatory organ. But we can perceive 
taste only when it is in an appreciable degree {udbhuta) ; we cannot 
perceive inappreciable or unmanifested ( anudbhiita ) taste. 

(iii) Auditory Perception 

Through the auditory organ we cannot perceive Jkdia (ether) 
which is die substrate of sound. We can perceive only sound and 

1 SM., pp. 242-4. 
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if sound through the auditory organ. But we can perceive! 
fy when it is in an appreciable degree ( udbhuta ). 

(iv) Visual Perception 

Through the visual organ vve perceive not only colours but also 
coloured substances. Appreciable colours {udhhGtarUpc 7), substances 
possessed of appreciable colours, separateness, number, disjunction, 
conjunction, priority, posteriority, viscidity, liquidity, and magnitude 
are the objects of visual perception. The movement, the genus, 
and the inherence existing in visible things are also the objects of 
visual perception. The conjunction of light with visible objects 
and appreciable colour are the conditions of visual perception. The 
heat of summer is infra-visible because it has not an appreciable 
colour ; but it is an object of tactual perception because it has the 
quality of appreciable touch. 


(v) Tactual Perception 

Through the tactual organ we perceive substances as well as 
qualities. Appreciable touch [udbh ut a spars a) with its genus and 
substances endued with appreciable touch are the objects of tactual 
perception. All objects of visual perception other than colour and 
the genus of colour are the objects of tactual perception. For 
example, separateness, number, disjunction, conjunction, priority, 
j posteriority, viscidity, fluidity, and magnitude, and also the move- 
I meats and the universal which subsist in tangible objects are the 
I objects of tactual perception. 1 
: 

[ (vi) Internal Perception 

Pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, cognition, and volition are the 
objects of internal perception. They are perceived through the 
mind along with the genus of pleasure, the genus of pain, etc. The 
self also is an object of internal perception. 2 The conjunction 
of the mind with the self is the condition of the perception of the 
self. The united inherence of the mind in the self is the cause of 
j the perception of the qualities of the self. 3 But according to the 
older Nyaya-Vaifesika, the self is not an object of perception but an 
1 object of inference \ it can be perceived only by the yogin. 4 

1 SM., pp. 243-5 5 also Dinakarl. 

2 SM., p. 253. 

3 See Chapter IV. 

4 See Chapter XIII. 
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§ 2. Common Sensible* 



There are certain objects which can be perceived through the 
visual organ and the tactual organ both. Numbers, magnitudes, 
separateness, conjunction and disjunction, priority and posteriority, 
motion, viscidity, fluidity, velocity, arid their universal essences ar 
both visible and tangible, if they inhere in substances having appreci¬ 
able colours. These are invisible and intangible in uncoloured or 
inappropriate substances. 1 

Thus certain objects, e.g. colour, sound, odour, taste, and touch 
are perceived through one sense-organ. Certain other objects, 
e.g. numbers, magnitudes, etc., are perceived through two sense- 
organs, viz. the visual organ and the tactual organ. Pleasure, 
pain, etc., are the objects of internal perception. Existence (satta) 
and the genus of quality (gunatva) are perceived through all the 
sense-organs. 2 


^ 3. The Condition of Knowledge 


According to the later Vaisesika, the condition of knowledge 
in general is the contact of the mind or central sensory with the 
tactual organ. 3 But what is the proof of this ? In dreamless sleep 
the mind gives up its connection with the tactual organ, which is 
aerial in nature, and retires into the nerve oi pur it at y which is free 
from air, where it cannot bring about any cognition. But it may 
be urged that the mind cannot produce cognition in dreamless sleep 
because there is no condition of cognition at that time. Supposing 
that the mind does bring about cognition in deep sleep, what kind of 
cognition is produced by it ? Does it bring about apprehension 
( dnubhava) or recollection ( smarana J ? It cannot bring about 
perception as the conditions of perception are absent. There cannot 
be any visual perception in dreamless sleep, since there is no contact 
of the visual organ with the mind. For the same reason there 
cannot be any other kind of external perception. Nor can there be 
an internal perception, since there are no cognitions at that time, 
and in the absence of cognitions there cannot be the perception of 
the seif as well. In dreamless sleep there can be no inference as 
the knowledge of invariable connection is absent \ nor can there be 


1 VSU. and VSY., iv, i, 11-12. 

2 V.S. and VSU., iv, 1, 13. 

3 SM., pp. 247-8. 
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/ the knowledge of similarity is absent ; nor can there be 
veTbat^cognition as the knowledge of words is absent. Thus there 
can be no apprehension in deep sleep as all the conditions of appre¬ 
hension are absent. Nor can there be recollection in deep sleep 
as there is no suggestive force ( udkodhaka ) at the time to resuscitate 
the subconscious traces of previous perceptions. Thus there can 
be no cognition in deep sleep, cither in the form of apprehension 
or recollection, because the conditions are non-existent. What, 
then, is the necessity of postulating the contact of the mind with the 
tactual organ as the general condition of all knowledge ? Vi£vanatha 
contends that it cannot be said that there is no possibility of cognition 
in deep sleep. For the individual acts of cognition, volition, etc., 
which are the psychoses immediately preceding deep sleep, can be 
apprehended during sleep, and the self also can be perceived in relation 
to these psychoses. And there is no evidence to prove that the 
psychoses immediately preceding deep sleep are supra-sensiblc 
( dtindriya) $ nor is there any evidence to prove that those cognitions 
which immediately precede deep slumber are indeterminate 
( nirvikalpa) and hence supra-sensible {atindriya). Hence we must 
reasonably conclude that there is no cognition in deep slumber, 
because there is no contact of the mind with tre tactual organ at 
that time, the mind retiring into the nerve of puritat , which 
is free from air and consequently free from contact with the 
tactual organ. 

But if the contact of the mind with the tactual organ, which is 
aerial in nature, is regarded as the general condition of all knowledge, 
then either visual perception and gustatory perception must involve 
tactual perception, because at the time of visual or gustatory per¬ 
ception there is the contact of the tactual organ {tvak) with an object 
a: well as the contact of the mind with the tactual organ, or there 
would be no cognition at all, owing to the inhibition of both visual 
or gustatory perception and tactual perception by each other. To 
explain this difficulty some suppose that the contact of the mind with 
the tactual organ is, no doubt, the condition of knowledge in general, 
but visual perception does not involve tactual perception, because 
the conditions of visual perception inhibit the emergence of tactual 
perception. Others, again, suppose that the contact of the mind 
with the skin {charman) and not with the tactual organ {tvak) is the 
condition of ail knowledge. According to them, the absence of 
consciousness in deep sleep is due to the absence of the contact of 
the mind with the skin, and the absence of tactual perception at the 
time of visual perception is due to the absence of the contact of the 
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with the tactual organ, which is aerial in nature, thougi 
contact of the mind with the skin, 1 


Sl 


§ 4. The General Conditions of External Perception 

The older Vaisesikas hold that external perception depends upon 
the following conditions :— 

(1) The object of external perception must have extensity 
(mahattva) or appreciable magnitude. Atoms are imperceptible as 
they have no appreciable magnitude. 

(2) The object of external perception must consist of many 
suInstances. It must be a composite of many parts ( anekadravyavat ). 
A mote is perceptible but an atom is not, because the former has 
magnitude, while the latter has none. A mote has magnitude because 
it is composed of many parts. An atom, has no magnitude because 
it does not consist of parts. Therefore, an object, in order to he 
perceived, must not be a simple, indivisible atom, but a composite 
substance in which a plurality of substances co-inhere. It must 
be composed of many parts and consequently it must have an appreci¬ 
able magnitude. 2 

(3) The object of perception must have colour ( rupa ). The 
air is made up of many parts, and so it has an appreciable magnitude. 
But still it is not perceived through the visual organ because it is 
devoid of the impression of colour ( rupasaihskara ). The term 
“impression of colour” (rupasaihskara) means inherence of colour 
(rupa$amav8ya\ or appreciability of colour (rupodbhava ), or non¬ 
obscuration of colour ( rupdnabhibhava). The light of the eye has 
colour and magnitude. But it is not visible because there is not 
appreciable or manifested colour in it. The light of a meteor also 
has colour and magnitude. But it is not visible in midday because 
it is obscured by the stronger light of the sun. 3 

The older Vai&sikas hold that manifest or appreciable colour 
(1 udbhfttarupa ) is a necessary condition of every kind of external 
perception o; a substance. But the later Vaisesikas hold that manifest 
or appreciable colour is the necessary condition of visual perception 
only, and manifest or appreciable touch (udhhutasparsa) is the 
necessary condition of tactual perception, and so on. This is proved 
by thu double method of agreement in presence and agreement 

1 SM., pp. 247-253. 

2 V.S. and VSU., iv, 1, 6. 

3 V.S. md VSU., iv, 1, 7. 
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What, then, is the general condition of all kinds 
:texM/pe rcep t ion ? Either there is none, or it is the possession 
of a vtsesaguna (distinctive quality) other than sound and those which 
exist in the self. The Jkasa (ether) cannot be an object of sense- 
perception, though it is endued with a distinctive quality, viz. sound. 
The self also is not an object of external perception, though it is 
endowed with the distinctive qualities of pleasure, pain, cognition, 
desire, aversion, and volition. So the possession of any other 
distinctive quality than sound and the qualities of the seif may be 
regarded as the general condition of all kinds of external 
perception. 1 

The older Vaisesikas may urge that there is a parsimony of 
hypotheses if colour is regarded as the general condition of all kinds 
of external perception. But in that case, air would not be an object 
of tactual perception as it is devoid of colour. If the opponent 
admits that air cannot be an object of tactual perception, then it may 
be urged that there is a parsimony of hypotheses even if we suppose 
that appreciable touch ( 'udbhiitasparsa ) is the general condition of 
all kinds of external perception. If the opponent contends that on 
this view a ray of light would not be an object of visual perception 
as it is devoid of appreciable touch, why should we not admit that it 
cannot be an object of visual perception, just as the opponent admits 
that air cannot be an object of tactual perception? In fact, just 
as we perceive a ray of light through our visual organ, so we perceive 
air through our tactual organ ; these are the facts of experience ; 
the tactual perception of air is as much a fact of experience as the 
visual perception of a ray of light. So, neither colour nor touch 
is the general condition of all kinds of external perception of 
substances. 2 

The later Vaisesikas agree with the older Vaisesikas in holding 
that extensive magnitude (mahatma) is the general condition ot six 
kinds of perception. 3 Extensity is the cause of the perception of 
a substance in consequence of its inherence in it. It is the cause of 
the perception of the qualities, actions, and generalities inhering in 
substances in consequence of its inherent-inherence or inherence in 
tlie qualities, etc., which inhere in substances. It is the cause of 
the perception of the genus of quality (< gunatva ), the genus of actions 
( karmatva ), etc., which inhere in qualities and actions respectively, 
which, again, inhere in substances in consequence of its inherent- 
inherent-inherence. 4 By mahattva we mean proportionate extensity. 
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ither infinite magnitude nor atomic magnitude. Neit 
r ading ether nor atoms are perceptible. 


§ 5* The Conditions of the Visual Perception of Colour 

The older Vaisesikas hold that perception of colour depends on 
two conditions, viz. co-inherence of many substances (, unekadravya - 
samavdya) and particularity of colour [r up avisos a). 1 We cannot 
perceive the colour of an atom (paramSnu) and a binary atomic 
aggregate or a dyad (dvanuka\ since an atom does not consist of parts, 
and a dyad is composed of two atoms only. The colour of an atom 
and a dyad cannot be perceived, because they are not composed of 
many substances or a plurality of substances do not inhere in them. 2 
Perception, therefore, depends on the co-inherence of a plurality 
u{ substances from a tertiary atomic aggregate (just perceptible 
xnote-trasarenu) and upwards in which a plurality of substances 
co-inbere. 3 

Besides the co-inhesion of a plurality of substances (anekadravya- 
samavSya) there is another condition of the perception of colour, 
viz. particularity of colour (rtipavisesa). u Particularity of colour ” 
means particularity abiding in colour. It has three forms, viz. 
appreciability ( udhhutatva ), non-obscuration (, anahhihhiitatva ), and 
the essence of colour [rupatva) 2 We have no visual perception 
of taste, touch, etc., because they are devoid of the essence of colour 
[rupatva), There can be no visual perception of the light of the 
eye owing to the absence of appreciability ( udhhutatva ). “ Appreci¬ 
ability or manifestness is a kind of universal entity residing in a 
particular quality of colour, etc., and included in the essence of 
colour.” 4 

We have already seen that according to Visvanatha, conjunction 
with light (aloka-samyoga) and appreciable colour (udbhutanipa) are 
the conditions of visual perception. 6 

$ 6. The Conditions of Tactual, Olfactory , and Gustatory Perception 

I ne older Vaisesikas hold that tactual, olfactory, and gustatory 
perceptions also depend upon similar conditions. Just as visual 
perception of colour depends on a particularity of colour ( rUpavilesa ), 

1 V.S., iv, i, 8. 2 y SU>> iv> u g 

Gough, Vniles'tka Aphorisms of Kanada, p. 138. 

4 VSU:, iv, 1, 8; Gough,E.T., p. 138. 

5 SM., p. 244. 
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be distinctive qualities of non-obscuration (anabhibhutatvc^^ 
[jrecrabfiity or manifestness (; udbhUtatva ), or the essence oi colour 
(rupatva), so the gustatory perception of taste depends on a 
particularity of taste (rasav/sesa), i.e. on the peculiar qualities of 
non-obscuration, appreciability, and the essence of taste. 1 

There are similar conditions also in other kinds of external 
perception (viz. olfactory and tactual) which also depend upon the 
co-inhesion of a plurality of substances. Those smells, tastes, and 
touches are not apprehended, which are infra-sensible or inappreciable 
to the organs of smell, taste, and touch. In a stone we cannot 
apprehend smell and taste, because these are inappreciable to the 
corresponding sense-organs. But in the ashes of a stone we can 
perceive its smell and taste, because they are there in an appreciable 
degree. Some hold that we can apprehend the smell and taste of 
a stone, no doubt, but not distinctly. We cannot perceive the light 
(tejas) in hot water, since it is inappreciable or obscured by touch. 
Likewise we cannot perceive the colour, taste, and touch in com¬ 
minuted camphor, champaka perfume, etc., owing to their inappreci- 
ability. In gold the colour is appreciable ; but its whiteness and 
brightness are much obscured. 1 

But it may be urged that gravity inheres in a composite object 
made up of many substances, which has thus extensive magnitude 
and colour. But why is it not perceived through the visual organ ? 
It cannot be perceived because the essence of colour ( rupatva) and 
appreciability are not existent in gravity. Prasastapada and others 
hold that gravity is supra-sensible (. aiindriya ). But Vallavacarya 
holds that gravity is not an object of visual perception but of tactual 
perception. 2 

The Mlmamsaka accepts the Vai&sika view of the conditions 
of perception. Extensive magnitude ( mahattva ) is the general 
condition of all kinds of external perception. In the perception of 
a substance, extensity is a condition through inherence. In the 
perception of qualities, actions, and universal, it is a condition 
through inherent-inherence. In the perception of the universals 
of qualities and actions, it is a condition through inherent-inherent- 
inherence. 3 Appreciable colour and the conjunction of light with 
manifest or unobscured colour are the conditions of visual perception. 
Some hold that extensive magnitude and manifest or unobscured 
colour are not the conditions of the visual perception of time. The 
manifest or appreciable touch is the condition of tactual perception. 

1 VSU., iv, i, 9. 2 VSU., iv, 1, 

3 See Chapter IV, 
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not a condition of tactual perception* So air 
inject of tactual perception, though devoid of colour. Manifest 
colour is not the general condition of every kind of external percep¬ 
tion, as the older Vai^ika holds. It is the condition of visual 
perception only. Some hold that extensity is a condition of inter¬ 
nal perception too. Others hold that it is not a condition of internal 
perception. Some hold that motion is not an object of perception 
but an object of inference. Hence extensity is not a condition of 
the perception of motion, according to them. 1 

1 BhSttacintaraani, p. 21, 


BOOK III 

Chapter IV 

PERCEPTION AND SANNIKARSA 

(Or Intercourse of the Sense-organs with their Objects) 

§ i. Introduction 

In this Book we shall deal with the different kinds of intercourse 
of the sense-organs with their objects, acquired perception, and 
recognition. 

Perception is presentative knowledge. And presentative know¬ 
ledge depends upon the presentation of an object to the self. Arid 
most Indian philosophers are of opinion that for the presentation 
of an object it must enter into some sort of relation with & sense- 
organ. Perception depends upon some sort of intercourse ( sannx - 
karsa) or dynamic communion between its object and a particular 
sense-organ. External perception depends upon the intercourse 
between external objects and the external sense-organs. And 
internal perception depends upon the intercourse between the sell 
or its qualities and the internal organ or manat. The objects of 
perception may be material or spiritual substances (< dravya\ their 
qualities and actions (karma)) and their generic characters 

(jati). These diverse objects of perception must enter into direct or 
indirect relation with the external sense-organs or the internal organ 
according to their nature. Indian philosophers hold the peculiar 
doctrine that substances alone can enter into direct communion 
with the appropriate sense-organs \ arid the qualities, actions, and 
communities inhering in the substances car enter into communion 
with the sense-organs through the medium of the substances in 
which they inhere. And the communities of qualities and actions 
can enter into communion with the sense-organs through the qualities 
or actions in which they inhere, which, again, inhere in substances. 
Thus the abstract'qualities nre related to the concrete qualities which, 
again, are related to a substance ; and a substance alone can have 
a direct intercourse with a sense-organ. I hus some sort of direct 
or indirect relation must be established between the perceptible objects 
and the appropriate sense-organs. In all kinds of perception the 
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cts must be directly or indirectly presented to consol 
us discuss the different views in connection with the intercourse 
of the sense-organs with their objects. 



§2. (i) The Earlier Nydya-Vaiiesika 

According to the earlier Nyaya-Vaifeika, perception depends 
upon the intercourse (sanntkarsa) of the sense-organs with their 
objects. Sanntkarsa is the function of the sense-organs by means 
of which they enter into a particular relation with their appropriate 
objects and bring about the perception of the objects. This inter¬ 
course between the sense-organs and their objects is of six kinds so 
far as our ordinary perception is concerned, viz, (i) Union ( semyoga ), 

(2) United-inherence (samyukta-samavSya), (3) United-inherent- 
inherence (sainyukta-samaveta-samavaya\ (4) inherence [samavtiya), 
(5) inherent-inherence (samaveta-samavaya), and (6) the relation 
of qualification and the qualified (vises an at 3). These different 
kinds of sense - object - intercourse ( itidriyartha - sanntkarsa) are 
illustrated in the following examples :— 


(1) Union ( samyoga ). The perception of a substance (dravya) 
is due to its union with a sense-organ. For instance, in the visual 
perception of a jar there is a union of the visual organ with the jar. 1 
The Nyaya-Vaiiesika does not hold with the western psychologists 
that a substance is perceived through its qualities. He holds a contrary 
view. According to hirn, qualities are perceived through the sub¬ 
stances in which they inhere. 

(2) United-inherence or inherence in that which is in union 
(samyukta-samavnya). The perception of a quality or an action is 
due to its inherence in a substance which is in union with a sense- 
organ. For instance, in the visual perception of the colour of a jar 
there is a union of the visual organ with the jar in which colour 
inheres. 

(3) United-inherent-inherence, i.e. inherence in that which 
inheres in what is in union (sarhyukta-ui?nveta-samavaya). For 
instance, in the visual perception of the generic character of the colour 
(rupatva) of a jar, there is a union of the visual organ with the jar 
in which inheres colour in which again inheres the generic character 
of colour. 

(4) Inherence (samavaya). For instance, in the auditory 


1 A ray of light goes out of the visual organ to the object and comes in 
contact with it See Chapter T. 
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of sound there is the inherence of sound in the s3 
the ear-drum which is pervaded by dkdsa (ether), 
of sound. 

(5) Inherent-inherence, he. inherence in that which inheres 
in a Sense-organ (samaveta-sarndvdya) For instance, in the 
auditory perception of the generic character of sound (Jabdotva) 
there is the inherence of the generic nature of sound in sound which 
again inheres in dkdla (ether) of the ear-drum. 

(6) The relation of qualification and the qualified (visesanatd 
or viie$ya-vUe$ana-SG 7 iibaiidha ). For instance, in the perception 
of the absence of a jar on the ground, there is a union of the visual 
organ with the ground which is qualified by the absence of the jar. 
According to the Naiyayika, inherence {sainavdya) and negation 

C (ctkhdva) are perceived through this kind of intercourse. But 

, according to the Vai 4 esika, inherence is not an object of perception ; 
it is an object of inference. So, according to him, negation alone 

* can be perceived through this kind of intercourse. 1 “ All that is 
the object of perception must fall within one or other of these modes 
of contact. The divergence of modes rests on ontological theories : 
the eye, for instance, as a substance can come into direct conjunction 
with another substance, but only indirectly with colour which 
inheres in that substance, and at a further remove with the class 
concept which inheres in the colour which inheres in the object 

* with which the eye is in conjunction.” 2 


The last kind of the sense-object-intercourse, i.e. visesanatd is 
of several kinds which are illustrated below :— 


(i) Samyukta-visesanatd. For instance, the visual perception of 
: the absence of a jar on the ground is due to its qualifying the ground 
| which is in direct contact with the visual organ. 3 Thus a negation 

also must directly or indirectly enter into relation with a substance 
| which is in direct contact with a sense-organ. 

(ii) Samyukta-samaveta-visesanatd. For instance, the percep- 
tion of the absence of taste in colour is due to its qualifying that which 

\ inheres in something in contact with a sense-organ. 4 Here the 
absence of taste qualifies colour ; colour inheres in a substance 5 
| and the substance is in direct conjunction with a sense-organ. 

(iii) Samyukta-samaveta-samaveta-visesanatd. For instance, the 
$ perception of the absence of colour in the generic nature of number 

is due to its qualifying that which inheres in something inhering in 

1 p. 412. See also I.L.A., p. 75. 2 I.L.A., p. 75. 

3 SM., p. 263. * NK., p. 195. 
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hfch is in direct contact with a sense-organ. 1 The ab£ 
qualifies the generic nature of number ; the generic nature 
of number inheres in number * number inheres in a substance, 
and the substance is in direct conjunction with a sense-organ. 

(iv) Samyukta-samaveta-viicsana-'vUesanata. For instance, the 
perception of the absence of rasatva or the generic nature of tasic in 
rupatva or the generic nature of colour is due to its qualifying the 
qualification existing in something inhering in that which is in 
conjunction with a sense-organ. 2 

(v) Visesanatfi. For instance, the perception of the absence of 
sound is clue to its qualifying the sense-organ, viz. the ear-drum 
pervaded by dkasa (ether) which is the substratum of sound. 1 

(vi) Samaveta-vtiesanatii . For instance, the perception of 
the absence of the sound 44 kha ” in the sound “ ka ” is due to its 
qualifying that which inheres in the sense-organ, viz. the car-drum. 2 
The absence of the sound u kha ” qualifies the sound 44 ka ” which 
inheres in the ether of the ear-drum. 

(vii) Samavet a-samaveta-vis emanate!. For instance, the per¬ 

ception of the absence of 44 khatva ” (the generic nature of the sound 
u kha ”) in 14 galva ” (the generic nature of the sound 41 ga " ) is due 
to its qualifying that which inheres in something inhering in a sense- 
organ. 2 Here the absence of “khatva" qualifies 44 gatva "; 
44 gatva" inheres in 44 ga 
ether of the ear-drum. 

(viii) Vikesana-visesanatfi. For instance, the perception of 
the absence of “ gatva ” in the absence of 44 katva" is due to its 
qualifying that which qualifies a sense-organ. 1 The absence of 
“ galva " qualifies theabsence of 44 katva ” j the absence of 44 kaiva ” 
qualifies the ether of the ear-drum. 

(ix) Samyukta-visesana-viiesanata . For instance, the percep¬ 
tion ot the absence of a doth in the absence of a jar is due to its 
qualifying that which qualifies something in conjunction with a 
sense-organ. 1 The absence of a cloth qualifies the absence of a pot ; 
the absence of a jar qualifies the ground ; and the ground is in 
conjunction with the visual organ. 3 

Some people regard either union (conjunction) or inherence only 
as the cause of perception ; and they deny the intervening relation¬ 
ship- described above. 2 But the earlier Nyaya-Vaisesika generally 
admits six kinds of intercourse between the sense-organs and their 
objects, viz. union, united-inherence, united-inherent-inherence, 

1 SM., p, 263. 3 NK., p. 195. 3 See also I.L.A., pp. 77-8. 
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inherent-inherence, and die relation of the qualified afiS 
Station. Substances are perceived through the first kinti 
ofldnmkarsa ; qualities, actions, etc., through the second ; the genus 
of qualities, through the third 5 sound, through the fourth ; the 
genus of sound, through the fifth 5 and the absence of a substance, 
through the sixth. 1 All objects of perception must depend upon 
one or other of these kinds of sense-object-intercourse. 


§ 3. (ii) The Later NySya- Vaisesika or the Neo-NaiyJyika (alaukika 

sannikarsa) 

In addition to the above six kinds of intercourse, which are called 
ordinary intercourse (laukika sannikarsa)^ die Neo-Naiyayikas 
recognize three other kinds of extraordinary intercourse ( alaukika - 
sannikarsa) between the sense-organs and their objects. 

Ordinary sensuous perception depends upon one of the six kinds 
of ordinarv intercourse between an external or internal sense-organ 
and its object. But super-sensuous perception is not produced by 
any of these six kinds of ordinary intercourse j it is produced by an 
extraordinary intercourse. The extraordinary intercourse is of three 
kinds : (1) the intercourse (with all individual objects of a particular 
kind) through their generic character (. samanya-laksana-sannikarsa ), 
which brings about the perception of diese individual objects at all 
times and places *, (2) the intercourse (with an object not present 
to a sense-organ) through its idea revived in memory (jnana-laksana - 
sannikarsa ) which brings about an indirect perception of that object ; 
(3) the intercourse (with remote, subtle, past, and future objects) 
produced by meditation (yogaja-sannikarsa)^ which brings about 
the perception of these objects. Let us explain these different 
kinds of extraordinary intercourse. 


§ 4. (i) The Intercourse through the Knowledge of Generic Character 

( S dm anya-laksana- sanni karsa) 

Sometimes through the knowledge of the generic nature of an 
individual we perceive all other individuals of that kind at all times 
and all places, which are possessed of the same generic nature. In 
such a case, the knowledge of the generic nature ( sdmanya ) of an 
object constitutes the extraordinary intercourse. When, for instance, 
we see a particular case of smoke with the visual organ, and perceive 

1 NK., p. 195. 
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y/ieric character ( dhfanaiva ), there arises in us a percep^tfl __ 

b of all times and all places. In this perception there is an ordinary 
intercourse, viz. union (samyoga) between the visual organ and the 
particular case of smoke, and there is an ordinary intercourse, viz. 
united-inherence (sarhyukta-samaySya) between the visual organ 
and the generic character of this smoke ; but the intercourse between 
the visual organ and all cases of smoke of all times and all places is 
not an ordinary one ; it is an extraordinary intercourse because 
there cannot be an ordinary intercourse of the visual organ with :'i 
cases of smoke of all times and all places. The extraordinary inter¬ 
course consists here in the knowledge of the generic character ot 
smoke ( dhQmatva) which is possessed by all cases ot smoke ot all 
times and all places. This kind of intercourse, which consists in 
the knowledge of a generic character, is called an extraordinary 
intercourse through the knowledge of a generic character (samSnya- 
lakscwa-sannxkiirsa). 

But what is the use of admitting such an extraordinary perception 
of all the objects at all times and all places possessed of a generic 
character, and for that reason, an extraordinary intercourse of the 
sense-organs with their objects ? It has been urged that the con¬ 
nection between a particular case of smoke and fire was perceived 
in a kitchen, but not the connection between all cases ot smoke 
and fire, since all other cases of smoke were unperceived at the time ; 
and if all cases of smoke and all cases of fire were not perceived 
through an extraordinary intercourse, then there would not arise 
any doubt whether all cases of smoke are accompanied by fire 5 
and unless there is such a doubt there can be no inference that this 
case of smoke is attended by fire, which removes the doubt. 
According to VHvanStha, when all cases of smoke are brought to 
consciousness through their generic character (e.g. dhdmatva), which 
is perceived owing to ics inherence in the smoke which is in 
conjunction with the visual organ, there arises a doubt in us as to the 
invariable concomitance between fire and the cases ot smoke in 
other times and places, which an- not in direct contact with the 


visual organ. 

It may be objected that if there were an extraordinary intercourse 
with all objects through the knowledge of their generic character, 
we should become omniscient, inasmuch as in perceiving an object 
of knowledge {pranuya) we could perceive, through the knowledge 
of its generic character ( praineyatva ), all objects of knowledge ot 
all times and places. But Visvanatha urges that though we can 
perceive all objects of knowledge through the knowledge of their 
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cannot perceive their mutual 
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§ 5. (ii) The Intercourse through Association (jhfina-laksana- 
sannikarsa) 

Sometimes an object is not present to a sense-organ, but it ts 
revived in memory ; and through the medium of its idea revived 
we perceive the object. This is called the intercourse through 
association, which brings about an indirect perception of the object. 
For instance, when we see a piece of sandal-wood we feel that it is 
fragrant. What is the cause of this visual perception of fragrant 
sandal ? Here there is a conjunction of the visual organ with the 
piece of sandal-wood, which gives rise to the direct visual perception 
of the sandal 2 ; but the fragrance of the sandal cannot come in 
contact with the visual organ, and so there cannot be direct visual 
perception of its fragrance. But the visual perception of the sandal 
brings to consciousness the idea of fragrance by association, which 
serves as the extraordinary intercourse in the visual perception of the 
fragrant sandal. This will, be explained more elaborately in the 
next chapter. 

There is a difference between the intercourse through the know ¬ 
ledge of generic character {samcmya-laksana-sannikarsa) and the 
intercourse through the knowledge of an object revived in memory 
(}nci)ui-laksana~sannikar$a ), though in both there is the intercourse 
through knou> ledge. In the former, the knowledge of the generic 
character (e.g. dhUmatva) does not bring about the perception of 
itself but of its substrata, i.e. the individual objects of all times and 
places (e.g. all cases of smoke), which are possessed of the generic 
nature. In the latter, the knowledge of an object (e.g. fragrance of 
sandal) revived in memory does not bring about the perception of 
its substratum (e.g. sandal) but of the object itself (fragrance). 3 

Some have urged that the visual perception of fragrant sandal 
may be explained by the intercourse through the knowledge of 
generic character ( samdnya-laksana-sannikarsa ). For instance, when 
vve see a piece of sandal, the visual perception of the sandal reminds 
us of its fragrance ( saurahha) perceived in the past, and the generic 
character of fragrance (saurabhatva) which abides in the sandal in 

1 SM., pp. 275-283. pp. 412-13. 

2 The visual qualities of the sandal-wood. 

3 SM., p. 282. 
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relation of inherence ( samavdya ) and in he rent-inf 
famnveta~samavfiya) respectively. The recollection of the generic 
nature of fragrance (saurabhatva) through the intercourse through 
the generic character (samdnya-laksana-sahnikarsa) produces in us 
the perception of all individual fragrances, including the fragrance 
of this piece of sandal. 

To ihis objection the Neo-Naiyayika replies that though through 
the intercourse of the knowledge of the generic nature of fragrance 
( sdrnflnya-laksana-sannikarsa ) we may perceive the fragrance of the 
sandal, we cannot perceive through this intercourse the generic 
nature of fragrance itself, owing to the absence of the intercourse 
of the visual organ with fragrance. Had there been the generic 
nature of the generic nature of fragrance ( saurahhatvatva ), we 
could have perceived the generic nature of fragrance ($ aurabhatva) 
through the intercourse of the knowledge of its generic character 
( sdmfinya-laksana-sannikarsa ). But, in fact, there is no generic 
character of the generic character of fragrance. Hence we cannot 
perceive the generic character of fragrance through the intercourse 
of the knowledge of its generic character which is non-existent. 
Thus we must admit that there is another extraordinary intercourse 
through association ( jnana-laksana-sannikarsa ) to account for our 
p i ception of the generic character of the fragrance of the sandal. 
In illusory perceptions generally there is the intercourse through 
association ( jnana-laksana-sannikana ). For instance, in the illusory 
perception of silver in a nacre, no silver comes in contact with 
the visual organ ; but still the idea of silver revived in memory by 
association produces the visual perception of silver. 1 


§ 6 . (hi) The Intercourse produced hy Meditation (} ogaja - 
sannikarsa) 

Besides the intercourse through the knowledge of generic 
character and the intercourse through association, there is another 
extraordinary intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects, 
produced by meditation ( yogaja-samukarsa). 1 his kind of inter¬ 
course again is of two kinds : (i) the intercourse in the perception 
of a person who is in an ecstatic condition ( yukta ), and (2) the inter¬ 
course in the perception of a person who is out of the ecstatic con¬ 
dition ( yuhjdna ). The nature of yogic perception (yogi-pratyaksa) 
will be fully discussed in a subsequent chapter. 3 

1 H.I.L., pp. 413-14. SM., pp. 283-4 ; also Dinakari, pp. 283-4. 

2 SM., pp. 284-5 ; Chapter XVIII. 
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§ 7. (iii) The M'irnamiaka 



Gaga Bhatta holds that there are three kinds of intercourse 
between the sense-organs and their objects (1) union [samyoga\ 
(2) uni ted-inherence ( samyukta-samavdya ), and (3) united-inherent- 
inherence [sd?nyukta-samavet(i-$a7nav8ya). Substances are perceived 
through their union or conjunction with the sense-organs. '1 he 
qualities, actions, and generalities inhering in the substances arc 
perceived through united-inherence (samyukta-samavdya). And 
the communities of these qualities and actions are perceived through 
united-inherent inherence (samyukta-samavetasamavdya). So tar 
the Mlmamsaka agrees with the Nyaya-Vai$e§ika. But he does not 
recognize inherence and inherent-inherence. According to him, 
sound is not perceived through inherence (samavdya) as the Nyaya- 
Vai&sika holds, because sound is not a quality but a substance ; 
so it is perceived through union or conjunction ( samyoga ) with the 
ear. And consequently, the generic character of sound also is not 
perceived through inherent-inherence * it is perceived through 
united-inherence like the generic character of any other substance 
(e.g. a jar). Thus according to the Mlmamsaka there are only 
three kinds of intercourse between the sense-organs and their objects. 1 

Sslikanatha, a follower of Prabhakara, holds that there are three 
kinds of sense-object-intercourse, viz. union (j whyoga ), united 
inherence ( samyukla-samavdya ), and inherence [samavdya) 2 


§ 8. (iv) The Samkarite 


According to the Samkarite, there is no relation of inherence 
(j amavdya). Inherence, according to him, is nothing but identity 
or co-essentiality ( tdddtmyu). So the Samkarite recognizes the 
following six kinds of intercourse between the sense-organs and their 
objects :— 

(1) Samyoga. For instance, the visual perception of a jar is 
due to its direct contact or conjunction with the visual organ. 

(2) Samyukta-tdddtmya. For instance, the perception of colour 
is due to its co-essentiality or identity with something (e.g. a jar) 
which is in conjunction with the visual organ. 

(3) Sarnyuktdhhinnatdddtmya. For instance, the perception of the 
generic character of colour (rupatva) is due to its co-essentiality with 
something (e.g. colour) which is co-essential with that (e.g. a jar) 
which is in conjunction with the visual organ. 


J Bhattacintamani, p. 20. 2 PP., p. 46* 
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4 y Tadatmya, For instance, the perception of sound 

Co-essentiality with the sense-organ, viz. the ear-drum which 
is pervaded by ether ( tikaia ). 

(5) Tadatmyavadabhinnatva . For instance, the perception of 
the generic character of sound ( 'sabdatva ) is due to its co-essentiality 
with something (e.g. sound) which, again, is co-essential with the 
sense-organ, viz. the ear-drum which is pervaded by ether ( Skdsa ). 

(6) Visesya- Vises an a-bh , tv a. For instance, the perception of 
the absence of a jar on the ground is due to the absence qualifying 
something (e.g. the ground) which is, therefore, possessed of this 
qualification (e.g. the absence of the jar). 1 

Thus the Samkarite’s samyoga, samyukt a-tadatmya , saniyuk - 
tabhbina-tadGtmya , tadatmya , tadatmyavadabhinnatva , and visesya - 
vtfesanct-bhava correspond to the Naiyayika’s samyoga , samyukta - 
samavaya , sariiyukta-samaveta-samavaya , samavaya, samaveta - 
samavaya, and visesya-vtsesana-sambandha respectively. 


§ 9 . The Other Schools of Vedanta 

The Raminujist holds that there are only two kinds of sense- 
object-intercourse, viz. samyoga and samyuktasrayana. The percep¬ 
tion of substances is due to their conjunction with the appropriate 
sense-organs. And the perception of their qualities is due to the 
contact of the sense-organs with the substances in which the qualities 
subsist. The qualities are brought into relation with the sense- 
organs through the direct contact of their substances with the senses. 2 

The Vallabhite recognizes five kinds of sense-object-intercourse, 
viz. samyoga , tadatmya , samyukta-tadatmya, samyukta-vtiesanata , 
and svarupa . The perception of a jar is due to its contact ( samyoga) 
with the visual organ. The perception of the colour of a jar is due 
to the contact of the visual organ with the jar which is identical 
with its colour. The internal perception of cognition, pleasure, 
and other properties of the mind ( svadharma ) is due to the relation 
of identity (tadatmya) ; there is identity between the mind and its 
properties. The perception of the absence of a jar on the ground is 
due to the contact of the visual organ with the ground which is the 
locus of the absence of the jar. “ The locus is perceived by contact, 
samyoga , the negation as a predicate of the locus.” 3 The perception 
of the mental modes (vt tti) is due to svarupasambandha ; they are 

1 VP. and Sikhamani, p. 87. 

2 NySyap lrHuddhi, p. 77. 

3 Comparative Studies in Vedantism, p. . 42. 
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ni themselves without implying any relation be 

Janardana Bhatta, a follower of Madhva, refutes all kinds of 
sense-object-intercourse except union (sarhyoga). We directly 
perceive objects and their qualities through the sense-organs. There 
is a direct contact of all perceptible objects with the sense-organs. 
And contact implies union. There are no other intervening relations 
between the senses and their objects. 44 The guna (quality) is identical 
with the guni (substance), and no relation can be conceived among 
them. Samavaya is refuted as involving an infinite regress and 
with the refutation of samavaya, the forms of samavfiya can have 
no hold. Mhava (non-existence) is directly perceived, and we require 
no conception of relation.” 1 2 

1 PrasthSnaratnakara, pp. 117-18. Dr. M. N. Sircar, Comparative 
Studies in Pcdantism, pp. 242—3. 

2 Dr. M. N. Sircar, Comparative Studies in Vedantism , p. 237. 
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Chapter V 


ACQUIRED PERCEPTION 
§ i. Introduction 


In the last chapter we have found that, according to the Neo- 
Naiyayikas, there are not only different kinds of ordinary intercourse 
between the sense-organs and their objects, but also there are three 
kinds of extraordinary intercourse. For instance, the visual per¬ 
ception of fragrant sandal is explained by the Neo-Naiyayikai, as 
due to an extraordinary intercourse through the knowledge ot 
fragrance, though it is not the proper object of the visual organ. 
In western psychology such a perception is generally regarded as an 
acquired perception. And this acquired perception has been 
analysed by the different schools of Indian philosophers and explained 
in slightly different ways. According to the Jaina, the so-called 
acquired perception is a complex psychosis made up of presentatire 
and representative processes mechanically associated with each other 
and involving judgment arid inference. According to the Vedantist 
also, it is a psychic compound made up of presentative and repre¬ 
sentative elements integrated together into a compound perception. 
But, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, an acquired perception is 
a single integral pulse of consciousness which is presentative or 
perceptual in character, though it is preceded by recollection. "1 he 
Nyaya-Vaisesika does not admit the possibility of a composite 
consciousness or a psychic compound of distinct psychic entities. 
Let us now discuss these different views about acquired perception. 


§ 2. (i) The Jaina 


The Jaina holds that the visual perception of fragrant sandal 
is a case of acquired perception, The visual organ alone cannot 
produce the perception of fragrant sandal, since fragrance cannot 
be apprehended by the visual organ. Nor can the visual organ 
produce this perception, even in co-operation with the recollection 
of fragrance ; for, in that case, odour would be apprehended by the 
visual organ, which is impossible. The perception of odour cannot 
be produced by the visual organ. So the perception of fragrant 
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11 neither be produced by the visual organ singly, nor 
^orog^tiori with the recollection of odour. 1 We have, indeed, 
an apprehension of fragrant sandal after the operation of the visual 
organ in co-operation with the recollection of fragrance. But 
from this it does not follow that it is a simple psychosis of the nature 
of visual perception produced by the visual organ. In fact, it is a 
complex psychosis of presentative and representative processes mixed 
up together. It is a mixed mode of consciousness made up of 
presentative and representative elements mechanically associated 
with each other. There is an integrative association of two 
co-ordinate and co-existent elements, the visual percept of the sandal 
and the idea of fragrance freely reproduced in memory. The 
apprehension of fragrant sandal is simply a sum of two distinct psychic 
entities, the present optic sensation of the sandal plus an image of 
its fragrance reproduced from past experience by association and 
integrated together into a complex psychosis. And not only so ; 
it involves a judgment and an inference. Though the sandal is 
perceived by the visual organ, and the fragrance is reproduced in 
memory by the law of association, the apprehension of the sandal 
as qualified by fragrance, or fragrant sandal, involves a process of 
judgment and an inference. Thus, according to the Jaina, in the 
acquired perception of fragrant sandal there is a free association of 
ideas, judgment, and inference. An acquired perception is rather 
an act of inference than perception, though it depends on both 
perception and recollection. 2 This account of an acquired percep¬ 
tion is similar to the account of the associationist psychology of 
the west. 


§ 3. (ii) The Samkara-Veduntist 

The Samlcarite also holds that the visual perception of fragrant 
sandal is not a simple psychosis but a psychic compound of a 
presentative element and a representative element. It is a mixed 
mode of consciousness made up of a perceptual consciousness and a 
non-perceptual consciousness. There is a presentation of the sandal 
(i.e. its visual qualities) through the visual organ ; and thc*re is a 
representation of fragrance, since it cannot be perceived by the visual 

1 Na hi parimalasmaranasavyapeksam locanam surabhi candanamiti 

pratyayamutpsdayati . . . gandhasySpi locanajri 5 navisayatvaprasarigat. 

PKM., p. 150. See also p. 1+3. 

2 GandhasmaranasahakJrilocanavyaparJnaRtaram surabhi candanamiti* 
pratyayapratlteh. Tanna pratyaksen 5 sau pratiyate. PKM., p. 150. 
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these two heterogeneous elements are mixed up to]! 
and^produce the compound perception of fragrant sandal. This 
psychic compound is not of the nature of a chemical compound 
but of the nature of a mechanical mixture. The presentative 
element and the representative element do not lose their identity 
in the mixed mode. 3 

The Naiyayika may urge that if we recognize a mixed mode of 
presentative and representative processes, then presentation and 
representation would not be regarded as natural kinds. There 
cannot be an intermixture of natural kinds. Rut the Samkarite 
contends that there is no contradiction in the intermixture of 
presentative and representative elements in perception. 1 2 1 he 
Naiyayika prejudice against intermixture of natural kinds or genera 
( stithkarya) does not find place in the Ved&ntic monism. 

It may be asked : In the visual perception of fragrant sandal 
is the apprehension of fragrance presentative or non-presentative ? 
It may be said that it can be neither. It cannot be presentative 
because here the apprehending mental mode does not take in the 
form of fragrance and identify itself with it, which is a condition 
of perception, according to the Samkarite. Nor can it be non- 
presentative, because the conditions of non-presentative knowledge 
are absent. For example, the knowledge of invariable concomitance 
between sandal and fragrance being absent, there can be no inference 
of fragrance in the visual perception of fragrant sandal. But the 
Sarhkarite holds that the apprehension of fragrance must be non- 
presentative ; for if fragrance of this piece of sandal were already 
perceived, then the apprehension of fragrance in this case would be 
a recollection (smrti)> and if it were not already perceived, then the 
apprehension of fragrance in this case would be inferential. 3 It can 
never be presentative because fragrance is not an object of visual 
perception. Thus according to the Samkarite, the visual perception 
of fragrant sandal is a mixed mode of consciousness made up of a 
presentative element and a representative element. It is a compound 
perception or tied perception in which an idea is tied to a percept. 
It is a presentative-representative complex. Til this way the visual 
perception of sweet mangoes also may be explained. 4 

The Sariikarite does not hold that such an experience is not a kind 
of perception at all but a case of inference. According to him, 


1 Surabhicandanamity 2 dijfi 3 namapi candanakhandSihse paroksazn, saur- 
bhSihie paroksam. VP., p. 67. 

2 VP., p. 68 . 5 SikhSmant, p. 67. 4 SikhSmani, p. 68. 
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'Wt of inference involves ail element of perception as a c 
factor ; for instance, in the inferential cognition of 
a mountain the apprehension of fire is inferential, bui 
hension of the mountain is perceptual ; these two psychose 
integral factors of inferential knowledge. So, here, an act of percep¬ 
tion involves an element of recollection and sometimes an act of 
inference as an integral factor. 1 Herein lies the difference between 
the Jaina and the VedSntist in their views of acquired perception. 


§ 4. (iii) The Nyaya-Vaisesiha 


According to both the Jaina and the Sariikarite, the visual 
perception of fragrant sandal is a mixed mode of consciousness or 
a psychic compound of presentative and representative processes. 
But the Nyaya-Vaisesika, like William James, does not admit the 
possibility of a mixed mode of consciousness. Every psychosis is 
simple. There cannot be a psychic compound of simultaneous 
psychoses owing to the atomic nature of the n?anas> without which 
there can be no psychosis at all. According to this view, the visual 
perception of fragrant sandal is a simple psychosis, though it is 
preceded by the visual perception of the sandal and the recollection 
of its fragrance. It is an integral pulse of consciousness in the 
language of William James. 

Sridhara refutes the theory of psychic fusion in explaining an 
acquired perception in Nydyakandalt . In the visual perception 
of fragrant sandal, fragrance is the qualification (yisesana) and sandal 
is the qualified object (yihsya). Some hold that both the qualifica¬ 
tion and the qualified object—the fragrance and the sandal—are 
apprehended by a single compound psychosis. They explain this 
perception in the following manner. The visual organ cannot 
apprehend odour (fragrance), and the olfactory organ cannot 
apprehend the sandal (i.e. the visual qualities of the sandal) j and 
hence these two sense-organs cannot apprehend the relationship 
between fragrance and the sandal, since the perception of relationship 
would depend upon the perception of the two factors related. But 
just as the single psychosis of recognition, which is a kind of percep¬ 
tion, is produced by a sense-organ in co-operation with the sub¬ 
conscious impressions of past experience, and thus apprehends both 
the past and the present, so the visual perception of fragrant sandal 
is produced jointly by the visual organ and the olfactory organ, 
and hence it apprehends both the sandal and its fragrance. :J This 

1 $ikbamani and Maniprabha, pp. 68-9. * NK., p. 117. 
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e$ a word of explanation. According to this view, 
ption of fragrant sandal is a compound perception involving two 
lactors, viz. the visual perception of the sandal and the recollection 
of fragrance. Here the first psychosis depends upon the past 
experience of fragrance produced by the olfactory organ. Thus 
ultimately the visual perception of fragrant sandal is produced by 
both the visual organ and the olfactory organ. 

But Srldhara contends that this explanation is not satisfactory. 
A cognition is not made up of parts > if it were so, then one part of 
it could be produced by the olfactory organ, and the other by the 
visual organ. But, in fact, there can be no composite consciousness 
or a psychic compound. A cognition is an impartible whole or 
a simple psychosis. And if such a simple psychosis produced by both 
the visual organ and the olfactory organ apprehends the sandal as 
well as its fragrance, then from this it would follow that the odour 
(fragrance) is apprehended by the visual organ, and the sandal (apart 
from fragrance) by the olfactory organ ; because that thing is appre¬ 
hended by an organ which is the object of the cognition produced 
by that organ. But since the internal organ or manas is atomic, 
it cannot operate upon the two sense-organs at one and the same time. 

Hence it must be admitted by all that in the visual perception 
of fragrant sandal at first the fragrance of the sandal (vtsesana) is 
perceived by the olfactory organ, and then afterwards the visual 
organ produces the visual perception of the sandal alone (viUsya) in. 
co-operation with the previous olfactory perception of fragrance. 1 

Jayanta Bhatta also gives a similar account of acquired perception 
in Ny&yamanjarL He analyses the visual perception of a fragrant 
flower. In this perception there is a visual perception of the flower, 
but not of its fragrance, since odour is not an object of visual percep¬ 
tion. So there cannot be a visual perception of the flower as qualified 
by fragrance, or the fragrant flower. W hat happens in this case is 
that the present visual perception of the flower is qualified by the 
previous cognition of the fragrance produced by the olfactory organ 
on a previous occasion, and the flower is perceived as fragrant not by 
the visual organ, because it cannot apprehend odour, but by the internal 
organ or manas . Thus, according to Javanta Bhatta, tliough there 
is a visual perception of the flower, there is not a visual perception 
of the fragrant flower. The visual presentation of the flower 
is qualified by the idea of fragrance perceived in the past by the 

1 Ghritnena gandhe grhite pascattadgrahanasahakirinS eak3usS kevaia- 
viksySlambanainevedr.m vi^esyajMnarh janyate ityakSmenSpyabhyupagan- 
tavyam. NK., p. 117. 
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c/rgan, and the single unitary perception of the fragrar 
flower produced by the visual organ but by the internal organ 

or manas., even as the single unitary process of recognition—which 
is a kind of qualified perception or a perception produced by peripheral 
stimulation qualified by the recollection of a past experience is 
produced by the internal organ or manas . 1 I hus Jayanta Bhatta 
regards an acquired perception as a new type of a synthetic unity of 
apperception. 

It may be objected that the flower is qualified bv present qualifica¬ 
tions, But the fragrance that is manifested in consciousness in the 
perception of the fragrant flower does not exist at present, but existed 
in the past and was apprehended by the olfactory organ. How ca 
a past qualification qualify a present object ? Jayanta Bhatta replies 
that just as after eating ninety-nine fruits we come to the hundredth 
fruit and recognize it as such, only because the perception of th s 
fruit is qualified by the previous perception of the ninety-nine fruits 
which no longer exist, so in the perception of a fragrant flowei 
the present visual perception of the flower is qualified by the previous 
olfactory perception of fragrance. 2 

Thus Jayanta Bhatta holds that there cannot be a visual per¬ 
ception of a fragrant flower, since odour can never be perceived by 
the visual organ. When the flower is perceived by the visual organ, 
and the idea of fragrance is revived from past experience, the fragrant 
flower is perceived by the central sensory or manas , which can 
apprehend all sensible objects, colour, odour, etc. But this is rather 
avoiding the difficulty. When we see a flower, or a piece of sandal¬ 
wood, we distinctly feel that it is fragrant. We distinctly feel that 
we have a visual perception of the fragrant flower or the fragrant 
sandal. 

The Neo-Naiyayikas, Gangcsa and his followers hold that 
when we see a piece of sandal-wood and feel that it is fragrant, we 
have not an internal perception of fragrant sandal through the central 
sensory, as Jayanta Bhatta holds, but a distinctly visual perception 
of the fragrant sandal. But how can we have a visual perception 
of fragrant sandal, since fragrance can never be an object of visual 
perception ? GarigcSa replies that the visual perception of fragrant 
sandal is not an ordinary perception (, laukika-pratyaksa) due to an 
ordinary intercourse ( laukika-sannikarsa ), but it is an extraordinary 


1 Locanagocare’pi kundakusunie tadavisayagandhavisesite vahyendriyad- 
vSrakagrahanamaghatamanamiti manasameva surabhi kusumamitijfianam. 

NM., p. 461. 

2 Ibid., p. 461. 
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nation {alahkika fratyaksa) due to an extraordinary int^ 
ukika sanntkarsa). There cannot be an ordinary intercourse 
of the visual organ with the fragrance of the sandal, since odour is 
not an object of visual perception. But the fragrance of the sandal 
revived in memory by association constitutes an extraordinary inter¬ 
course called jnana-laksana-sannikarsa , and through it gives rise 
to the visual perception of the fragrant sandal. Here, though there 
is an ordinary intercourse of the visual organ with the sandal—and 
thus there is a direct visual perception of the sandal—there is in 
extraordinary intercourse through the idea of fragrance revived in 
memory by association, and thus there arises a visual perception of 
the fragrant sandal. Thus the Neo-Naiyayika differs from Jayanca 
Bhatta, who holds that though the sandal is perceived by the visual 
organ, the fragrant sandal is not perceived by it but by the central 
sensory or manas , when there is a visual perception of the sandal 
and a recollection of its fragrance perceived by the olfactory organ 
in the past. 1 

Vardhamana distinguishes between the visual perception of 
fragrant sandal and the olfactory perception of the fragrance of sandal. 
Sometimes we see a p’ece of sandal and at once perceive that it is 
fragrant. And sometimes we smell an odour and at once perceive 
that it is the fragrance of sandal. The former perception is produced 
by the visual organ in co-operation with the recollection of fragrance 
perceived by the olfactory organ on a previous occasion. And the 
latter perception is produced by the olfactory organ in co-operation 
with the recollection of sandal perceived by the visual organ in the 
past. 2 


Both the earlier and later Naivayikas admit that the perception 
of fragrant sandal is a single unitary presentation \ it is not a compound 
of presentative and representative elements but a presentation 
qualified by a representative process which is its immediate ante¬ 
cedent. The Naiyayika does not admit a psychic compound or 
a mixed mode of consciousness, which is admitted by the Saihkarite, 
According to him, there is no simultaneity of psychoses owing to 
the atomic nature of the manas , and, moreover, there cannot be an 
intermixture of two heterogeneous psychoses, e.g. a presentative 
process and a representative process. This has been clearly pointed 
out by U day ana in NyQyakusumdnjali. 3 


1 SM., pp. 283-4. Sec Dinakari also, pp. 283-4. TA., p. 14. See 
Cn. IV, § 5. 

2 KusumanjaliprakSsa, p. 105 (Benares, 1912). 

8 Ny 3 yaknsuaj 5 fijali, p. 104 (Benares, 1012). 




Chapter VI 
RECOGNITION 
§ i. The Nature of Recognition 

The process of recognition has been analysed by all the schools 
of Indian thinkers from both the standpoints of psychology and 
epistemology. Here* we shall attempt only a psychological analysis 
of recognition from the different standpoints of Indian thinkers. 

Recognition is a complex psychosis depending upon presentative 
and representative processes. It depends both upon peripheral stimula¬ 
tion and ideal reproduction of a past experience. A cognition pro¬ 
duced by peripheral stimulation is admitted by all to be perception* 
and a cognition reproduced in imagination by the revival of the residua 
of past experience is admitted by all to be recollection. But recogni¬ 
tion is a complex psychosis which depends both upon peripheral 
stimulation and reproduction of a past experience. Is it, then, to be 
regarded as a single psychosis or two psychoses ? If it is a single 
psychosis, is it a kind of perception, or quite a new psychosis ? The 
Buddhist holds that recognition is not a single unitary psychosis 
but a mechanical composition of two psychoses, presentative and 
representative. The Nyaya-Vai^esika, the Mlmarhsaka, and the 
Vedantist hold that recognition is single psychosis of the nature of 
perception ; according to them, it is a qualified perception. The 
, Jaina holds that recognition is a single psychosis, but it is not a kind 
of perception ; it is a unique psychosis ; it is neither presentathe nor 
I representative, nor both, but sui generis ; it is a chemical compound, 
as it were, of presentation ,*nd representation, different from both. 
Let us now consider the different views of recognition in detail. 

§ 2. (i) The Buddhist 

When we perceive a pot and recognize it to be an object of our 
past experience, we have a recognitive consciousness such as 41 this is 
that pot Is this recognition a single psychosis or a combination 
of two psychoses, presentative and representative ? If it is a single 
psychosis, the Buddhist asks, what is its cause ? 

(i) The sense-organ cannot be the cause of recognition, 
since it requires a present object for its stimulation to produce a 
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^^nition j it can never come in contact with a past object 
cannot account for the consciousness of thatness or the past condition 
of the object involved in recognition. 

(2) The subconscious impressions ( samskdra) left by previous 
perceptions cannot be cause of recognition, because they refer to past 
perceptions of which they are residua, and therefore cannot account 
for the consciousness of thtsness or the present condition of the object 
involved in recognition. 

(3) Nor can recognition be brought about by the co-operation 
of the sense-organ with sub-conscious impressions, because they are 
found to operate separately and produce different effects. The 
sense-organ always produces direct apprehension, and subconscious 
impressions always produce memory ; so they can never bring about 
a single effect in the shape of recognition when they co-operate with 
each other. 1 

Hence recognition is not a single psychosis produced either by 
the sense-organs or by subconscious impressions or by both together, 
•but it involves two discrete psychoses, presentative and representative, 
mechanically associated with each other. It cannot be a single* 


unitary process, for one and the same psychosis cannot apprehend the 
past as well as the present condition of an object, and thus can never 
apprehend its identity in the past and the present. It is a mechanical 
composition of presentative and representative processes, of which the 
former apprehends the present character of its object and the latter 
apprehends its past character. We have no psychosis to apprehend 
die identity of an object in the past and the present. 

Even if we concede that recognition is a single psychosis, what 
is the nature of its object f If it apprehends a past object, it does 
not differ from recollection i if it apprehends a future object, it does 
not differ from constructive or anticipatory imagination ; if it 
apprehends only what exists at the present moment, then it does not 
recognize the identity of its object in the past and the present ; and 
it is self-contradictory to hold that it can apprehend an object as 
existing in the past, the present, and the future. 2 

For the same reason it cannot lie held that recognition apprehends 
an object as qualified by a previous cognition, for a past cog ition 
does not exist at present, and therefore cannot qualify the object of 
the present cognition ; and if the past cognition, which is supposed 
to qualify the object of recognition, is not at all apprehended as past, 
an object cannot be perceived as qualified by the previous cognition 


1 NM., pp. 448—9. 


2 NM., p. 449. 
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ecognition. Thus recognition cannot be regarded 
qualified perception. 1 It consists of two distinct 
j psychoses, presentative and representative. 


§ 3 ' (ii) The Nyilya-Vaisesika 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that recognition is a single unitary 
process. It apprehends both the past condition of its object and its 
present condition by a synthetic act of apperception. Jayanta Bhatta 
severely criticizes the Buddhist theory of recognition in NySyamanjart . 

The Buddhist argues that there is no recognition as a single 

psychosis because there is no cause of recognition. The effect 

cannot exist if there is no cause of it. But this is reversing the order 
j of things. We may infer a cause of a given effect, but we cannot 

f deny the existence of the effect, even if we cannot account for it. 

Though neither sense-organs nor subconscious impressions by them- 
i selves can account for the fact of recognition, still when they co- 
® operate with each other, their co-operation can account for it. Though 
j sense-organs can produce only perception, and subconscious 
impressions can produce only recollection, yet when they co-operate 
with each other, they can produce recognition, which is a kind of 
qualified perception. 2 

What is the object of recognition, according to the Nyaya- 
1 Vaiscsika ? The object of recognition is something existing at 
present but also qualified by the past time. *1 hus recognition 
| apprehends both the past and present character of its object. 3 

But the Buddhist asks : Is it not self-contradictory to suppose 
j that one and the same mental process, viz. recognition, apprehends 
the past as well as the present character of its object, inasmuch as 
the past and the present cannot exist at the same time, and so cannot 
simultaneously qualify an object ? The past is past ; it does not 
exist at present; how, then, can both the past and the present be 
apprehended by the same act of recognition, and qualify its object ? 
[ The Naiyayika replies that the past is apprehended as past, and the 
present is apprehended as present by recognition ; so that the object 
of recognition is one and the same, being qualified by the past and 
the present both. Hence there is no contradiction in holding that 
„ recognition apprehends an object qualified both by the past and 
the present. 4 

1 NM., p. +49< 2 NM., P- 459 - 

3 Atitaialavi&sto vanamSnakalavacchinna^cJrfiia etasySmavabhasate. 
NM., p. 459. 4 NM., p. 459. 
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^ J fifut the Buddhist asks again : How is it that a pres<|ftjtjve 
.^gfiition produced by peripheral stimulation apprehends an object 
qualified by the past time ? The Naiyayika replies that the object 
which existed in the past exists at present also ; so in recognition 
the object is presented to consciousness as existing at present and 
also qualified by the past. And there is nothing incongruous in 
this. When we eat a number of fruits, say, one hundred, and after 
eating ninety-nine fruits come to the hundredth fruit, we have the 
consciousness of having eaten ninety-nine fruits, so that the cognition 
of the hundredth fruit is qualified by the fruits which existed in the 
past, many seconds before the hundredth fruit is eaten, and the number 
hundred recognized ; and even though what is past is not present 
at the time, yet the relation which the object had with the past time 
is certainly present in the object, and the qualification of an object 
by its relation to the past time is all that is necessary for recognition 
apprehending an object as qualified by the past time. 1 

Is, then, recognition presentative or representative ? According 
to the Nyaya-Vaisefika, it is presentative or perceptual in character, 
though it is produced by the sense-organs with the help of sub¬ 
conscious impressions. For, according to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, 
whatever mental state is produced by peripheral stimulation is an 
immediate, presentative or perceptual cognition. Recognition 
is produced by peripheral stimulation, though with the help of sub¬ 
conscious impressions left by previous perceptions ; hence it must be 
regarded as a kind of presentative cognition or perception. Though 
the sense-organs by themselves cannot produce the cognition of a 
past object, yet in co-operation with the subconscious impressions 
of past experience they can produce the cognition of an object as 
qualified by the past time. Hence recognition is defined by Jayanta 
Bhatta as the perception of a present object qualified by the past 
time, due to the contact of a sense-organ with the present object, or 
as the perception of a present object, as modified by its past cognition. 
Just as the visual perception of a flower is modified by the previous 
olfactory perception of its fragrance, which is not perceived by the 
visual organ at the present, and thus brings about the indirect visual 
perception of a fragrant flower through the central sensory or manas , 
so in recognition the perception of a present object is modified by 
a post cognition reproduced in imagination. Though pure perception 
is produced by the peripheral organs, and pure recollection is produced 
by subconscious impressions, recognition is produced by the co¬ 
operation of both, and the object of recognition is perceived through 
1 NM„ pp. 459-460. 
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jWW as qualified by the past cognition of the object. 1 SivSdi 
[lies recognition as the apprehension of an object as qualified 
by the past time. 2 Madhava Sarasvatl regards recognition as the 
apprehension of an object as qualified by the present and the past 
time. 3 Visvanatha refers to a doctrine which regards recollection 
as a cause of recognition, since a subconscious impression without 
being revived cannot bring about recognition, and it is better to hold 
that a recollection, rather than a revived impression, is the cause of 
recognition. 4 

Thus recognition is not a mixed inode of consciousness made 
up of presentative and representative elements, for the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika does not admit the simultaneity of two or more cognitions 
owing to the atomic nature of the manat. According to this view, 
recognition is a single presentative cognition or perception, but 
qualified by the past time or by the past cognition of the object. 
Recognition, therefore, is a kind of qualified perception. 



§ 4. (iii) The Mmamsaka 

Kumfirila agrees with the Naiyayika in regarding recognition 
as a presentative cognition. He puts forward the following reason. 
Whatever cognition is produced by peripheral stimulation is 
presentative or perceptual in nature. Recognition is present when 
there is peripheral stimulation. Though recognition is preceded 
by an act of recollection, it is not to be regarded as non-perceptual 
in character, inasmuch as it is produced by the contact of a sense- 
organ with a present object. There is no injunction that only such 
a cognition is to be regarded as a perception, as is prior to recollection. 
Nor is the operation of the sense-organs, after recollection, precluded 
by any valid reason. Thus the fact of following upon recollection 
cannot deprive a cognition of its perceptual character, if it is produced 
by peripheral stimulation. For these reasons, Kumarila regards 
every cognition as a perception, which is produced by peripheral 
stimulation, whether it appears before or after recollection. Hence 
he regards recognition as a kind of perception. 6 

§ 5, (iv) The Samkara-Vedfintist 

The Samkarite agrees with the Naiyayika and the Mimarhsaka 
in holding that recognition is a perceptual cognition produced by 

1 NM., p. 461. 2 SP., p. 68. 

3 MitabhasinI, p. 25. 4 SM., p. 497. 

6 SV., Sutra iv, Slokas 234-7. 
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iieral stimulation and subconscious impressions co-opt 
■then 

Akhandilnanda Muni, the author of Tattvadipana asks : What 
is the cause of recognition ? Is it produced by the residua of past 
experience ? Or is it produced by peripheral stimulation ? Or is it 
produced by both together ? The first alternative is false. Residua 
of past experience can apprehend only the past condition of an object; 
they cannot apprehend the distinctive character of the object as 
determined by the present time and space. The second alternative 
also is false. The sense-organs can apprehend only the present 
condition of the object ; they cannot apprehend the distinctive 
character of the object as determined by the past time and space. 
And the Buddhist contends that the third alternative also is false 
for the following reason. If recognition were produced by peripheral 
stimulation and subconscious impressions together, it would be 
characterized by the dual nature of perception and recollection, and 
thus would not be able to apprehend the identity of the object in 
the pas', and the present. According to the Buddhist, one and the 
same cognition cannot be both immediate and mediate, presentative 
and representative. But the Vedantist believes in the fusion of 
psychoses, and thus regards recognition as a single complex psychosis 
apprehending the identity of an object in the past and the present, 
due to peripheral stimulation in co-operation with subconscious 
impressions. Akhandanarida Muni points out that though recognition 
is produced by the co-operation of peripheral stimulation and sub¬ 
conscious impressions, it is perceptual in character and does not involve 
tile twofold element of perception and recollection, for recollection 
is produced by subconscious impressions alone. But it may be 
objected that if recognition is perceptual in character, it cannot 
apprehend the past condition of the object, which is involved in 
recognition. The Vedantist replies that recognition apprehends 
the past condition of the object, because it is not produced by peri¬ 
pheral stimulation alone but by peripheral stimulation together 


with subconscious impressions. 1 

Thus both the Vedantist and the Naiyayrka regard recognition 
as a kind of perception. But there is a slight difference between 
the two views. According to the Vedantist, recognition is a single 
complex psychosis containing presentative and representative elements 
—it is a presentative-representative process. According to the 
Naiyayika, recognition is a single simple psychosis which is presentative 


1 Tattvadipana., p. 273. See also TattvapradipikS, pp. 214-15. 
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it does not contain both presentative and representative 
elements ; it is a kind of perception which is produced by peripheral 
stimulation and subconscious impressions together. The Vedantist 
believes in the fusion of elementary psychoses into a composite 
psychosis. But the Naiyayika cannot: believe in psychic fusion for 
two reasons. In the first place, two psychoses cannot be simul¬ 
taneously present in the self, owing to the atomic nature of the mind. 
In the second place, perception and memory are entirely different 
kinds of psychoses, and there can be no intermixture of two distinct 
classes. But the Vedantist does not believe in the atomic nature of 
the mind, and he has no prejudice against the intermixture of distinct 
kinds of psychoses. So he believes in the simultaneous occurrence 
of two distinct kinds of psychoses and their fusion into a unitary 
composite psychosis. Herein lies the difference between the 
Naiyayika view of recognition and the Vedantist view. 


§ 6. (v) The Jaina 

The Jaina regards recognition as a single unitary psychosis 
produced by perception and recollection both, which apprehends the 
identity of an object in die past and present. It is neither of the 
nature of perception nor of the nature of recollection, nor a mechanical 
association of perception and recollection both, nor a composite 
psychosis containing the twofold element of perception and 
recollection. It is a unique psychosis ; it is suigeneris 5 it is a single 
unitary psychosis produced by perception and recollection both. 
Perception apprehends the present condition of an object. 
Recollection apprehends the past condition of an object. Recognition 
which is a quite new psychosis apprehends the identity of an object 
in the past and the present. So recognition is different from percep¬ 
tion and recollection, and its object also is different from that of 
perception and recollection. Thus the Jaina differs from the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, the Mlmamsaka and the Vedantist, who regard recognition 
as a kind of perception, and from the Buddhist, who regards it as a 
mechanical association of two distinct psychoses, viz. perception 
and recollection. 


§ 7. (i) The Jaina Criticism of the Nyfiya-Vaisesika View 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Mfmamsaka and the Vedantist regard 
recognition as a kind of perception. But it cannot be regarded as 
a kind of perception. For wherever peripheral stimulation is present 
perception is present, and wherever peripheral stimulation is absent 
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O .^ r tion is absent. But wherever peripheral stimulation is ■ 
rognitipcn is not present, and wherever peripheral stimulation is 
absent, recognition is not absent. In other words, recognition does 
not directly follow upon peripheral stimulation. If it did, then we 
should have recognition even at the time of the perception of an 
individual object for the first time. Nor can it be said that recognition 
is produced by a sense-organ in co-operation with the recollection 
of the object owing to the revival of the residua left by the previous 
perceptions of the object, because perception is quite independent of 
memory. If perception did depend upon memory, it would never 
apprehend an object which was never perceived in the past—it would 
never apprehend a new object. 

It may be argued that recognition is different from recollection, 
since it apprehends an object existing here and now ; and hence 
it is a kind of perception. The Jaina contends that perception 
is produced by peripheral stimulation j and peripheral stimulation is 
possible only when the stimulus is present; and hence perception 
apprehends only a present object. But as recognition apprehends 
the identity of an object in the past and the present, its object cannot 
be apprehended by perception which depends upon the stimulation 
of a sense-organ by a present object. It has been urged .that the 
recollection of an object of past experience gives rise to a cognition 
in response to peripheral stimulation, which is called recognition. 
Thus recognition is a kind of perception, inasmuch as it is produced 
by peripheral stimulation not independently, but in co-operation with 
the recollection of a past experience. But this also is impossible, 
A perception can never apprehend the past condition of an object. 
How, then, can it incorporate into itself the recollection of past 
experience ? 1 In fact, recognition is neither perception nor 
recollection, but a sui generis psychosis produced by both. 2 It is 
not a kind of perception, since it is not direct and immediate 
knowledge. 


§ 8. (ii) The "Jaina Criticism of the Buddhist View 

The Buddhist holds that recognition is not a single psychosis, 
but a mechanical association of two distinct psychoses, presentative 
and representative, there being no third kind of cognition different 
trom perception and memory, which may be called recognition. 
The Jaina contends that recognition is distinctly felt as a single 
1 PKM., p . 97 . 

Darsanasmaranakaranakam sankalanani pratyabhijnanam. PMS., p. 2. 
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process produced by perception and memory both, whidh 
>prc4ftmds the identity of an object in the midst of past and present 
modifications. 1 Recollection cannot apprehend the identity of an 
object in the past and the present, since it can apprehend only the past 
condition of an object. Nor can perception apprehend the identity 
of an object in the past and the present, since it can apprehend only 
the present condition of an object. And if it is said that a determinate 
cognition arising out of the residua of both perception and recollection 
apprehends the identity of an object in the past and the present, then 
tiiat is nothing but recognition which is quite a new psychosis. 

The Buddhist himself admits the possibility of a psychic fusion in 
the consciousness ot a motley colour ( citrajndna ) in which many 
cognitions of blue, yellow, etc., are fused together. Why, then, 
should he object to the possibility of a new psychosis of recognition 
produced by presentation and representation both ? Even supposing 
that recognition consists of two discrete psychoses—presentative and 
representative—mechanically associated with each other, are they 
felt in consciousness as interpenetrating each other, or in mechanical 
juxtaposition with each other ? In the former case, recognition 
would be felt either as perception or as recollection. In the latter, 
it v/ould be felt as a dual consciousness, both presentative and repre¬ 
sentative, distinct from each other. But, in fact, recognition is 
never felt either as perception or recollection or bodi together. 
Hence it must be regarded as a unique psychosis differing both from 
perception and recollection. And the object of recognition is neither 
a past object nor a present object, but the identity of an object in 
the past and the present, which can never be apprehended by percep¬ 


tion and recollection. 

The Jaina holds that there is a sort of mental chemistry in the 
production of the state of recognition ; it is not a result of mechani¬ 
cal composition and association of presentative and representative 
processes, as the Buddhist supposes. Recognition is sut generis . it 
is a compound psychosis, no doubt, but like a chemical compound, 
it differs in quality from its constituent elements. It differs both from 
perception and recollection, and is yet a combination of the two 
psychoses. 2 

Prabhacandra includes all kinds of presentative-representative 
cognition of relations in recognition. The perception of identity, 
similarity, dissimilarity, relation of sign and signate, etc., are involved 


1 Smaranapratyaksajanyasya piirvottaravivartavartyekadravyavisayasya 
sankalanajnSnasyaikasya pratyabhijnSnatvena supratitatvStt. PKM., p. 97 - 

2 PKM., PP . 97 - 9 - 
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It implies the elaborative processes of comp; 


^ .cognition 

simulation, discrimination, spatial and temporal localization. 1 

Prabhacandra agrees with Herbert Spencer and William James 
in holding that not only the ultimate feelings and sensations are 
presentations, but the relations among them also are presentations. 
The relational processes do not imply the synthetic activity of the 
understanding, and consequently are not necessarily involved in the 
operations of conceptual thinking. Thus Prabhacandra differs 
from Bradley and Green who regard relational processes as the 
synthetic operations of the understanding. 

But is it not self-contradictory to say that one and the same 
psychosis has two temporal marks ? The Jaina replies that if there 
is dual nature in the process of recognition, it is not self-contradictory, 
because the manifoldness of one and the same object of knowledge 
is usual, since contradiction is the very essence of the reality. The 
manifoldriess of recognition is a datum ; we cannot deny its existence 
or explain it away. 


1 PMS., p. 2, and FKM., p. 97. 









Chapter VII 

THEORIES OF PERCEPTION 


$ i. The Buddhis Theory of Perception 

There are four schools of Buddhists, The Vaibhasikas hold 
that the external world is an object of perception. H hey maintain 
the independent existence of nature and mind ; the nature is extra¬ 
mental and is immediately perceived by the mind. The Sautrantikas 
also hold that the external world exists. But according to them, 
it is not an object of direct perception. The external objects produce 
presentations in the mind through which we infer the existence of 
external objects. From the epistemological point of view, both 
the Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas are realists ; but the former are 
advocates of naive realism, while the latter are hypothetical dualists or 
cosmothetic idealists, to use the expression of Hamilton. ^ File 
Yogacaras do not believe in the existence of extra-mental objects. 
According to them, the immediate objects of our consciousness are 
the ideas of the mind ; these ideas can never carry us beyond them¬ 
selves to extra-mental objects. Thus the Yogacaras are subjective 
idealists. The Madhyamikas annul the existence of mind and matter, 
subject and object, and go beyond them to the void ( sunya) which 
is beyond the scope of intellectual knowledge. Thus the Madhya¬ 
mikas arc nihilists. But here we are not concerned with the 
epistemological theories of perception. We shall deal here only with 
the psychological analysis of perception given by the Buddhists. 
The only Buddhist work in which we find a psychological analysis 
of perception is Nyayabindu of Dharmakirti with its commentaries, 
Nyayabindutika and Nyayabindutikatippani. Here the subject has 
been treated probably from the Sautrantika point of view. 1 

Dinnaga defined perception in his Pratnana-samuccaya as the 
cognition which is free from kolpanSs or mental concepts, e.g. name, 
class, and the like. 2 Dharmakirti defined perception as the non- 
erroneous cognition devoid of mental concepts cr kalpanas? Percep¬ 
tion must be non-erroneous. This is the logical condition of valid 

1 Keith, Buddhist Philosophy y p. 308. 

2 Pratyak^aih kalpanSpodharii nSmajStySdyasamyutam. 

3 KapanSpodliam abhrantaiii pratyaksaro NB., p. 11. 
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ion. But here we shall not discuss the conditions 
tion. So far as its psychological nature is concerned, per¬ 
ceptual cognition must he free from mental constructs or kalpands. 
Perception is direct or immediate knowledge. If perception is 
defined as the cognition produced by the sense-object-contact, as 
the Naiyayika does, mental perception will be. excluded from the 
category of perception. Perception is direct presentation of an object 

(sSksdtkfirijnfinam). 1 

Perception must be free from kalpanas . But what is halpana ? 
Kalpana , according to Dharmaklrti, is a name which denotes an 
ohject. Perception, therefore, must be free from all association 
of names. It must be inarticulate, nameless, or indeterminate 
perception. Names are artificial verbal signs which are assigned 
by the mind to the objects of perception, when it recognizes them as 
members of a particular class or as the same as perceived before. 
To associate an object of perception with a name, therefore, is to 
remember similar objects perceived in the past and recognize them. 
This is not produced by the object of perception. When the sense- 
organs come in contact with their appropriate objects, they produce 
direct presentations or perceptual cognitions. The objects are 
presented to the mind, when they come in contact with the proper 
sense-organs. But the act of recognition or assigning a name to 
the object of perception is not directly produced by the sense-object- 
contact. Names of objects are never presented to the sense-organs. 
They are never presented to the senses by the objects of perception. 
The acts of recognition and naming involve the unification of the 
objects of present experience with the objects of past experience, 
so that they are not directly produced by objects coming in contact 
with the proper sense-organs, for past objects can never be presented 
tp the senses. 

Sometimes though the objects of perception are not associated 
with definite names, they are capable of being associated with names. 
For instance, though an infant does not know the names of objects, 
and as such his perception is not associated with any name, it may not 
be free from kalpand or mental construct. Even an infant does not 
begin to suck the breast of his mother, until he recognizes the breast 
to be the same as experienced before. Thus perception must be 
free from all association with names, and it must not involve any 
Content of consciousness which may be represented by names \ it 
must not involve naming and recognition ; it must not contain any 
ideal factor or mental construct. It must be the direct and immediate 

i NBT., p. 12. 
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of an object, free from all elaborative or interpreted vefc 
It must represent only the given element in experience. 
It must not import anything new into the given order from within 

\mind from past experience. 1 

The Naiyayikas and others hold that indeterminate perception 
heads the qualified object (visesya) and qualifications (visesatya). 
it not their relations to each other. But the Buddhist contends 
that indeterminate perception does not at all apprehend the qualifica¬ 
tions of its object, viz. generality, substantiality, quality, action, 
and name, but it simply apprehends the mere object apart from its 
qualifications. It cannot apprehend both the qualified object and 
its qualifications. It merely apprehends the specific individuality 
of an object ( svalaksana) devoid of all qualifications. 

The specific individuality of an object is unique and sui generis ; 
it is quite different from anything other than itself 5 it can never 
be expressed by words ; it is apprehended only by penjeption. So 
perception is always indeterminate. There is no determinate 
perception. The so-called determinate perception is not perceptual 
in character because it is not produced by peripheral stimulation. 
It is produced by the recollection of the name of the object perceived. 
Between peripheral stimulation and the determinate cognition there 
is an intervening factor of the recollection of the name. So the 
determinate cognition is not purely presentative in character, but 
it is a presentative-representative process. But the Buddhist regards 
perception as entirely free from factors of imagination. So he does 
not admit the possibility of determinate perception. 2 

Dharmaklrti recognizes four kinds of perception 5 sense- 
perception ( indriyajnana ), mental perception ( manovijnana ), self- 
consciousness ( svasamveclana ), and yogic perception (jogipratyaksa). 
Sense-perception is produced by the sense-organs. It is an 
l< immediate feltness ”, 3 a bare sensation. It gives rise to mental 
perception which immediately succeeds it, and belongs to the same 
series. Mental perception is due to four causes : the objective datum, 
e.g. external stimulus ( cilambana-pratyaya ), the co-operative cause 
(. sahakaripratynya ), e.g. light in visual perception, the dominant 
cause, e.g. the sense-organ ( adhipatipratyaya ), and the immediate 
cause, e.g. the immediately preceding cognition ( samanantara - 
pratyaya). Dharmottara distinguishes mental perception from 
sense-perception. When the visual organ has ceased to operate we 

1 NB. and NBT., pp. 13-14. See also Buddhist Philosophy , p. 309. 

2 See Chapter II. 

3 Buddhist Philosophy , p. 310. 
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mental perception. So long as the visual organ contif 
Operate, the perception of colour is nothing but sense-perception. 1 
So mental perception is continuous with sense-perception, am 1 
immediately follows upon it. Self-consciousness is the per 
tion of the v mind and mental states like pleasure and 
The direct and immediate apprehension of mental states is c 
nature of self-conscious awareness ( svasamvedana ), They are nv. 
perceived by other cognitions, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika holds. They 
are directly perceived by themselves. Self-consciousness is percep¬ 
tion, since it directly intuits itself, is devoid of concepts, and free 
from error. 2 Yogic perception is the direct intuition of the real, 
due to intense meditation on the four truths of Buddhism. 3 We 
shall discuss the Buddhist doctrine of yogic intuition later on. 4 


§ 2. The Jaina Theory of Perception 

The Jaina recognizes only two kinds of valid knowledge ; direct 
knowledge ( aparoksa ) and indirect knowledge (paroksa). 5 Know¬ 
ledge is direct when it is immediate or distinct. Knowledge is 
indirect when it is mediate. Perception is direct or mmediate 
knowledge because it is directly derived from the senses and the 
mind, while mediate knowledge (e.g. inferential knowledge, verbal 
knowledge, etc.) is derived through the medium of some other 
knowledge. 

Manikyanandi defines perception as distinct apprehension 
(visadam pratyaksam ). e What is the meaning of distinctness ? 
That knowledge is distinct, which is not mediated by some other 
kind of knowledge. And that knowledge is distinct, which appre¬ 
hends an object in all its details. 7 

Perception is of two kinds : sdmvyavahfirika pratyaksa and 
rnukhya pratyaksa. 8 The former is the ordinary perception of 
everyday life. The latter is super-normal perception. Samvyavaha- 
rtka pratyaksa , again, is of two kinds : perception produced by 
the senses ( indriya-nivandhana) and perception not produced by the 
senses ( arimdnya-nivandhana). 9 The Jaina regards the eye, the 
ear, the nose, the tongue, and the skin only as sense-organs. He 


1 NBT., p. 19. 

2 Tacca jftanarupam vedanamStmanah sak$ 2 tk 2 ri nirvikalpakam 
abhrlntam. NBT., p. 20, See Buddhist Philosophy , p. 317* 

3 NBT., pp. 20-1. 4 Chapter XVIII. 6 PMS., ii, r-2. 

6 PMS., ii, 3. 7 PMS., ii, 4. 

3 PMS., ii, 5, 11. PNT., ii, 4 - 5 . 


9 FMS., ii, 5. 
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sgard the mind (maturity as a sense-organ. The mind 
lb-sense-organ ( anindriya). Hence the two varieties of 

ordinary perception are sense-perception and mental perception. 
uMukhya pratyaha is of three kinds : avadhi or clairvoyant perception 
of objects at a distance of time and space, manahparyaya or telepathic 
knowledge of thoughts in other minds, and kevala or infinite know¬ 
ledge unlimited by time and space, or omniscience. 1 AH of them are 
perceptual in nature. 

The Jaina distinguishes between darsana and jhana . Darsana is 
the simple apprehension of an object. Just after peripheral stimula¬ 
tion there is the bare cognition of an object in a general way. It 
apprehends only its general features {sattamatra) and not ts particular 
features. Jhana is the apprehension of the special features of an 
object. Darsana is the “ knowledge of acquaintance ”, while 
jhana is the “ knowledge about ” an object. Darsana is called 
indeterminate perception (nirvikalpa jhana) in other systems of 
philosophy. But the Jaina does not recognize it as jhdna or know- 
ledge. Jhdna is always determinate ; it must have a definite form 
( sakara) ; it must apprehend the special features (ytiesa) of its object. 2 
So the Jaina does not regard darsana as indeterminate perception, 
because perception is always definite and determinate. 

In our ordinary perception {sdmvyavahdrlka pratyaksa) there 
are four stages : (i ) Avagraha^ (2) Ihd> (3) Avaya , and (4) Dh.ctrana. % 

Just after darsana there is avagraha . Darsana is the simple 
apprehension of an object in a general way. When a stimulus 
acts upon a sense-organ, there is an excitation in consciousness, 
and the person is barely conscious of the mere existence ( sattdmatra) 
of an object. This is darsana . It is indistinct and indefinite. 
Just after this simple apprehension there is the cognition of an object 
together with its general and special features (e.g. white colour). 
This is avagraha* It grasps the details of an object. But it does 
not apprehend all the details of the object. It excites a desire in 
the person to know more about the object. This desire to know 
the particulars of the object is called lha b It is a desire to know 
whether the object is this or that. In the stage of avagraha we have 
the perception of white colour. But in the stage of iha we desire 
to know whether the white object is a row of herons or a flag. 6 
Then there is avaya. It is the ascertainment of the true nature 

1 PNT., ii, 19, 20, and 23. 2 Dravyasamgrahavrtti, 4. 

3 PNT, ii, 6. U.T.S., i, 15. 

4 PNT., ii, 7. Sarv 2 rthasiddhi, i, 1 5. 

5 PNT., ii, 8. 6 SarvSrthasiddhi, i, 15. 
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object. 1 “ In the third stage, Avaya, there is a defmite rmrnfig 
particulars which we desired to know in the second stage. 
The second stage (<avagraha) is merely an attempt to know the 
particulars, while the third stage consists in the ascertainment «JF 
these particulars.” 2 When we observe the upward and downward 
movement of the birds and the fluttering of their wings we definitely 
know that there is a row of herons and not a flag. 3 Avfiya is the 
definite perception of an object as this and riot that. It involves 
assimilation and discrimination. In it we clearly perceive the 
similarities of the object with other objects perceived in the past, and 
its differences from others. It involves the recognition of an object 
as belonging to a definite class. It is definite and determinate 
perception. Then it gives rise to dharana or retention. 44 Dharana 
consists of the lasting impression which results after the object, with 
its particulars, is definitely ascertained. It is this impression 
{samskara) which enables us to remember the object afterwards.” 1 
Retention is the cause of recollection. Thus the Jaina recognizes 
four stages of ordinary perception : avagraha or the perception of 
sorru features of an object, fhd or the desire to know more about 
it, avaya or the definite ascertainment of its real nature, and dharana 
or retention of the perception. Of these the last can hardly be 
regarded as a stage in perception. Avaya or definite and determinate 
perception should be regarded as the last stage of perception. The 
Jaina does not recognize darsana as a distinct stage in perception. 
It is quite different from jhana or knowledge. And perception 
is a kind of jhana . Darsana is presupposed by perception but not 
involved in it. Perception gives us knowledge of an object with its 
qualities and relations. Different accounts are given by different 
authors, of the four stages of perception given above. 

Thus the Jaina theory of perception differs from the Buddhist 
theory mainly in this that perception, according to the latter, is the 
direct presentation of an object, while, according to the former, per¬ 
ception is presentative-representative. According to the Buddhists 
perception is always indeterminate, while according to the Jaina 
perception is always determinate. According to the Buddhists, per¬ 
ception is the immediate knowledge of the specific individual 
(svalaksana) devoid of all association with names or facts of past 
experience. According to the Jaina, however, perception is the 
presentative-representative cognition of extra-mental objects and 


1 PNT., ii, 9 . 

3 Sarvarthasiddhi, i, 15. 


2 S. C. Ghoshal, Dravyasamgraha, p. 15. 
4 S. C. Ghoshal, Dravyasamgraha, p. 15. 
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zfyitj/om to one another. According to the Buddhists, perce| 
k*s not represent the relations of extra-mental objects ; these 
are imported by thought or imagination from within the mind into 
the sense-data to bring about determinate cognitions, which are, 
therefore, not perceptual in character. According to the Jairta, 
on the other hand, the extra-mental objects and their relations to 
one another are facts of direct and immediate experience. The 
Jama, therefore, agrees with James and Herbert Spencer in holding 
that relations are not imposed by the intellect upon the raw sense- 
materials to convert them into a system of intelligible experience, 
but they are embedded in direct and immediate experience as contents 
of consciousness. 


§ 3. The Nciiydyika Theory of Perception 

Gautama defines perception as the non-erroneous cognition 
produced by the intercourse of the sense-organs with the objects, 
not associated with any name, and well-defined. 1 

In this definition the different kinds of perception, the condition 
of valid perception, and the genesis of perception have been described. 
Perception is of two kinds, viz. indeterminate ( avyapadesya ) and 
determinate ( vyavasaytitrnaka ). We have already discussed the 
nature of indeterminate ( nirvikalpa ) and determinate ( savikalpa ) 
perception in detail. Here we shall briefly discuss the nature and 
origin of perception, and not the conditions of valid perception. 
Perception is that cognition which is produced by the intercourse 
of the sense-organs with the objects. This definition is given in 
Tarkasamgraha. 2 

In this definition only the specific condition of perception has 
been stated. In perception there is not only the contact of the sense- 
organs with the objects, but also the contact of the sense-organs with 
the mind, and the contact of the mind with the self. Thus there is 
a fourfold contact between the sense-organs and the objects, the 
sense-organs and the mind, and the mind and the self. 3 

This definition, therefore, does not give us an exhaustive 
enumeration of all die factors that co-operate in producing perception. 
It points out only that condition which is the specific cause of percep¬ 
tion, and which distinguishes it from all other forms of cognition. 

1 Indriy 3 rthasannikar§otpannarii jfianam avyapadefyam avyabhicari 
vyavasa) Stmakaih pratyaksam. NS., i, 1, 4. 

2 Indriyarthasannikarsajanvam jMnam pratyaksam. TS., p. 29. 

3 NBh., i, 1. 4. 
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not mention the other conditions, viz. the contract oft 
the sense-organs, and the contact of the mind with tfie self, 
Because they are common to inference and other forms of cognition 
also. 1 

But it may be contended that the contact of the mind with 
the sense-organs also is a specific condition of perception, which is 
not present in other forms of cognition. So this condition also 
should be distinctly mentioned. Vatsyayaria rightly points out 
that the contact of the sense-organs with the objects is as good a 
distinctive feature of perception, as the contact of the mind with 
the sense-organs. So when one distinctive feature has been men¬ 
tioned, there is no need of mentioning the other similar features, 
as the definition is not meant to be an exhaustive enumeration of all 
the conditions of perception. 2 

Udyotkara offers other explanations too. Firstly, the sense- 
object-contact is the distinctive feature of every individual perception. 
In every individual perception, which is produced by the sense- 
object-contact, what differentiates it from every other perception 
is either the sense-organ concerned, or the object perceived ; and 
each individual perception is called either after the sense-organ, 
or after the object. For example, the perception of colour is called 
either visual perception or ctf/iwr-perception ; and no perception is 
ever called after the mind-sense-contact j the perception of colour, 
for instance, is never called mental perception. 

Secondly, the mind-sense-contact is die common factor among all 
kinds of perception, which are otherwise different. In other words, 
the contact of the mind with the sense-organs does not differ in 
different kinds of perception ; it remains the same in different kinds 
of perception. 

Thirdly, die mind-sense-contact is not mentioned as the 
distinctive feature of perception, since with regard to perception the 
mind-sense-contact stands on the same footing as the mind-soul- 
contact, firstly because individual perceptions are never called either 
after the mind or after the soul ; and secondly because both these 
contacts subsist in a substratum which is imperceptible by the senses ; 
thirdly because neither of these two contacts belongs to the perceived 
object $ and lastly because both these contacts subsist in the mind. 
These are the reasons why the mind-sense-contact has not been 
mentioned in the definition of perception. 3 

An objection has been raised against this definition that it excludes 

1 NRk, i, i, 4. 2 NBh., i, 1, 4. 

3 NV., i, 1, 4; S.L., Indian Thought, vol vi, pp. 135-7. 
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if the self and its qualities of pleasure, pain, etc., from dje 
of perception, because the mind is not a sense-organ. 
Gautama does not mention die mind as a sense-organ, when he 
enumerates the sense-organs. 1 Thus the cognition of pleasure, 
pain, etc., which is produced through the instrumentality of the mind, 
cannot be regarded as perception, since the mind is not a sense-organ. 
But, as a matter of fact, the cognition of pleasure and pain is neither 
inferential nor verbal, since the conditions of inference and verbal 
cognition are absent. So it is absolutely necessary that the cognition 
of pleasure, pain, etc., should be included in perception, and yet 
the above definition excludes it. 

Vatsyayana points out that the cognition of pleasure, pain, etc., 
is included in perception by Gautama, since perception is defined by 
him as that kind of cognition which is produced by the contact of 
the sense-organ and the object, and the mind is a sense-organ. 
Gautama has not mentioned the mind as a sense-organ when he has 
enumerated the sense-organs owing to the fact that the mind is 
different in character from the other sense-organs. What is the 
difference between the mind and the other sense-organs ? Vatsyayana 
mentions three points of difference. In the first place, the external 
sense-organs are material, while the mind is immaterial. In the 
second place, the external sense-organs operate upon only a limited 
number of objects, while the mind is effective on all objects. For 
instance, colours are apprehended by the visual organ ; odours are 
apprehended by the olfactory organ ; tastes are apprehended by the 
gustatory organ ; sounds are apprehended by the auditory organ ; 
and touch is apprehended by the tactual organ. But the mind 
apprehends all objects. In the third place, the external sense-organs 
are of the nature of setose-organs owing to the fact that they are 
endowed with the same qualities as are apprehended by them. The 
olfactory organ is endowed with the quality of odour and consequently 
it can apprehend odour. The visual organ is endowed with the 
quality of colour and consequently it can apprehend colour. The 
gustatory organ is endowed with the quality of taste $ so it can appre¬ 
hend taste. The auditory organ is endowed with the quality of 
sound ; so it can apprehend sound. And the tactual organ is 
endowed with the quality of touch ; so it can apprehend touch. 
But the mind is not endowed with the qualities of pleasure, pain, 
etc., which are apprehended by the mind. 2 

Thus when perception is defined as the cognition produced 



1 NS., i, i, 12. 


2 NBh., i, i, 4. 
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contact of the sense-organs with the objects, the 
^pleasure and pain also is included in perception, inasmuch as the 
mind is a sense-organ. 

Though both the contact of the mind with the self and the contact 
of the sense-organs with the objects are necessary conditions of all 
external perceptions, the latter must be regarded as the principal 
cause. For sometimes a man goes to sleep with the determ i nation 
that he will wake up at a certain time and by force of this determina¬ 
tion he wakes up at that time ; but sometimes when a man is awakened 
from deep sleep either by a very loud sound or by a rude shaking, 
his waking perceptions of the sound or the touch are primarily due 
to the contact of the sense-organs with the objects. So predominance 
must be given not to the mind-sou 1-con tact, but to the sense-object- 
can tact ; because in such cases the soul has no desire to know and 
does not put forth an effort to direct the mincl towards the object. 
Moreover, when a man with his mind entirely pre-occupied with one 
thing, desires to know another thing, he puts forth energy to direct 
his nnnd towards the object and perceives it > in such a case we cannot 
say that the sense-object-contact is the principal cause. But when a 
man with his mind entirely pre-occupied with one tiling suddenly 
comes to have the cognition of another thing, brought about by the 
forcible impact of the object upon a sense-organ, without any desire or 
mental effort on his part, the contact of the sense-organ with the 
object must be regarded as the principal cause of perception, since in 
this case there is no desire or effort on the part of the self to know 
the object. 1 

In the case of the man whose mind is pre-occupied, the cognition 
that suddenly appears is sometimes entirely due to the force of a 
particular object of sense-perception ; its force stands for intensity 
(tivratd) and vigour ( patuta ) ; and this force of the object affects 
the sense-object-contact, and not the mind-sou 1-con tact.- This 
clearly shows that the scnse-object-contact is the principal cause of 
perception. The different kinds of sense-object-contact have already 
been dealt with. Jayanarayana holds that the soul is the constituent 
cause, the mind-soul-contact is the non-constituent cause, and the 
sense-object-contact is the efficient cause of perception. 3 

Thus the Naiyayika explains the origin of perception by a con¬ 
catenation of conditions, viz. the sense-object-contact, the mind- 
sense-contact and the mind-soul-contact. It does not describe the 

1 NBh., ii, i, 26 ; E.T., Indian Thought , vol. ii, pp. 3 ^~ 9 - 

2 NBh., ii, 1, 29 ; E.T., Indian Thought , vol. ii, p. +2. 

3 VSV., viii, 1, 3. 
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'notions of the different factors involved in perception, 
as'rhe^SariTtehya does. It, indeed, overcomes the Siirhkhya dualism 
. of buddhi (intellect) and purusa (self) by regarding the former 
as a quality of the self; but it does not explain the relation between 
the self and the object, and the correspondence between knowledge- 
forms and object-forms. An unwarranted and uncritical assumption 
on which the Naiyayika theory of knowledge is based is that know¬ 
ledge is produced, like any other physical effect, out of a collocation 
of causal conditions ; psychic causation and physical causation are 
qviite the same in nature, “ The production of knowledge is no 
transcendental occurrence, but is one which is similar to the effects 
produced by the conglomeration and movements of physical causes.” 1 
The self, the mind, the sense-organs, and the objects are the main 
factors which bring about perceptual knowledge by their contact: 
with one another. They have no specific functions in the production 
of perceptual knowledge ; they simply come into contact with one 
another, and by their mutual contact generate perception. 


r i 


§ 4. The N eo-Naiyayika Theory of Perception 

The older Naiyayika defined perception as the non-erroneous 
cognition produced by the contact of the sense-organs with the 
objects, not associated with any name, and well-defined. 2 This 
definition describes the nature of perception as well as the conditions 
and kinds of perception. Perception is produced by the intercourse 
of the sense-organs with their appropriate objects. The logical 
condition of right perception consists in the want of contradiction 
or in its correspondence with reality. It is of two kinds, indeterminate 
( avyapadeiya ) and determinate ( vyavasayatmaka ). But this definition 
does not apply to the perception of God or to the perception of Yogis. 
So Bhasarvajna defines perception as right and direct or immediate 
cognition. 3 

This definition is peculiar to Bhasarvajna. Raghava points 
out in his commentary that if we adopt the definition of Gautama, 
we exclude from perception the direct cognition acquired by the 
yogis.) which is undoubtedly a perceptual knowledge and yet it is not 
produced by the intercourse of the sense-organs with the objects. 
The word aparoksa in the definition is explained by Raghava as the 
cognition not produced by the word (. iabda ), or the mark or sign of 

1 Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy , vol. i, p. 336. 

2 NS., i, 1, 4. 

3 SamyagaparoksanubhavasSdhanarh pratyaksam. Nyaya^ra, p. 2. 
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ference (Unga)^ for the former is the instrument of verbal knfe 
knowledge derived from authoritative statement [iahdajhdna), 
and the latter is the instrument of inferential knowledge (anumiti). 
Visvanatha defines perception as the cognition which is not produced 
through the instrumentality of another cognition. 1 It is direct or 
immediate knowledge. It is not derived through the medium of 
some other knowledge. This definition applies both to human 
perception and divine perception. It excludes inferential knowledge, 
analogical knowledge, memory and verbal knowledge, because 
inferential knowledge is produced through the instrumentality of the 
knowledge of universal concomitance ; analogical knowledge is 
produced through the instrumentality of the knowledge of similarity * 
verbal knowledge is produced through the instrumentality of the 
knowledge of words ; and memory is produced through the instru¬ 
mentality of previous apprehension (. anabhava). 2 

This is the Neo-Naiyayika definition of perception. Gange£a, 
the founder of this school of Nyaya, defined perception in this way. 
Perception is direct or immediate knowledge. This is the 
characteristic of perception. It may be produced by the intercourse 
of the sense-organs with their proper objects. Or it may be produced 
directly by the contact of the mind with the objects owing to certain 
occult powers of the mind. So it is proper to define perception as 
direct immediate knowledge not derived through the medium of 
some other knowledge. 


§ 5. The Munamsaka Theory of Perception 

Jaimini defines perception as the cognition produced in the self 
by die intercourse of the sense-organs with objects, and he points 
out that it cannot apprehend super-sensuous merit. 3 

This definition is practically the same as that of the Naiyayika. 
Gautama defines perception as the non-erroneous cognition produced 
by the sense-object-contact, inexpressible by words, and well-defined. 
This definition states the conditions and kinds of perception. It 
shows that perception is of two kinds, viz. indeterminate ( eruyapadeiya) 
and determinate (*l yayasayatmaka). It lays down the condition of 
valid perception. Perception must be non-erroneous, in order to 
be valid. Jaimini’s definition does not describe the different kinds 
of perception. Nor does it lay down the condition of valid perception. 

1 Jrl 5 n 2 karanakam jnanam pratyaksarn. SM., p. 237. 

2 SM., pp. 237-240. 

3 Jaiminisutra, i, 1, 4. 
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^^e, the two definitions are practically the same. Annam 
defines perception as the cognition produced by the intercourse 
of the sense-organs with objects. 1 This definition is almost identical 
*th that of Jaimini. If we analyse Jaitnini’s definition we find that 
eption requires the existence of (i) a present object of perception, 
a sense-organ with which the object comes into contact, and (3) 
me self ( purusa) in which the cognition is produced. In perception 
there must be an intercourse between the sense-organs and then- 
objects. And there must be something more. 1 he sense-organs 
must be connected with the mind, and the mind with the self. 1 hus 
there must be the sense-object-contact, the mind-sense-contact, 
and the mind-soul-contact in external perception. 2 

The Naiyayika contends that this definition includes doubtful 
perception and illusion in perception. 1'hough perception is said 
to be produced by a real object, and as such excludes hallucinations 
which are not produced by external stimuli, it does not exclude 
doubtful perception and illusion which are produced by externa) 
stimuli. 3 

Kumarila tries to avoid this objection by saying that samprayoga 
means the right application of the sense-organs to their objects, 
so that doubtful perception and illusion are excluded from perception. 4 

Parthasarathimi^ra points out that Jaimini has not defined 
perception in the above sutra. 5 He simply says that perception 
is not the condition of the apprehension of supersensuous merit.^ 
So the Naiyayika’s objection is beside the mark. 

It cannot be urged that this definition does not include the 
perception of pleasure, pain, etc., since it does not depend upon the 
external sense-organs. For it depends upon the contact of pleasure, 
pain, etc., with the internal organ or mind. 7 

Prathakara defines perception as direct apprehension [saksat 
praiitihy In every act of perception there is a triple consciousness 
[triputtsamvit), viz. the perception of the knowing self, the known 
object, and knowledge itself. As regards the objects of perception, 
they are to be classified into substances, qualities, and classes. 9 
As regards the act of perception itself, it is of two kinds, viz. indeter¬ 
minate perception and determinate perception. 10 As regards the 


ft 


1 TS., p. 29. 

2 Yuktisnehaprapurani on Si)., p. 98. (Ch. S.S.) 

3 NM., pp. ioo-ioi. 4 SV., Sutra 4, Sloka 38. 

6 Jaiminisutra, i, i, 4. 6 SD., p. 11 r ; also $V., iv, 19. 

’ SD., pp. in-12. 8 PP., p. 5 1 - 

9 PP„ p. 52. 10 Chapter II. 
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self, it is manifested as the knower or subject of 

^ _ edge, e.g. perceptual, inferential, verbal, etc*, because -ill 

cognitions are appropriated by the selt. And direct apprehension 
itself also is always self-cognized ; it is not cognized by allot ■ 
cognition, as in that case there would be regressus ad infinity 
According to Prabhakara, consciousness is self-luminous ; it mani, 
both the self and the not-self, the knowing subject and the known 
object. This is the peculiarity of the Prabhakara doctrine of percep¬ 
tion as distinguished from the Bhatta doctrine of perception explained 
above. 




1 Chapter XIII. 
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THEORIES OF PERCEPTION (Contd.) 


§ l. The Samkhya Theory of Perception 

Kapila defines perception as a cognition which takes the form 
of an object, being related to it. 1 Vijnanabhiksu elucidates the 
definition by saying that perception is the psychic function 
(buddhivrtti) which goes out to the object and is modified by the 
particular form of that object to which it is related. The psychic 
function itself is not produced by the proximity of the object, but only 
its particular mode is produced by it, which inheres in the psychic 
function. The psychic function goes out, like the flame of a lamp, 
til rough the gateways of the sense-organs, to the external object 
which is proximate to it, and is modified by the particular form of 
the object. 2 

Thus the proximity of an external object to the buddhi (intellect) 
is the indispensable condition of perception in general. And the 
proximity of the sense-organs is a special condition of external sense- 
perception. But if the proximity of the object to the buddhi were 
the condition of perception in general, perception would be possible 
even when there was no contact of the sense-organs. But such 
perception is unknown. The Sarhkhya holds that tamas or inertia 
of the buddhi obstructs its functioning, and when it is overcome by 
the contact of the sense-organs with objects, or by certain intuitive 
powers of the yogis y we come to have mental modes. And it is for 
this inertia of the buddhi that there are no mental modes in dreamless 
sleep. 3 

Isvarakrsna defines perception as determinate cognition of an 
object (produced by its proximity to the sense-organ). 4 

Vacaspatimisra fully brings out the significance of this definition. 

In the first place, there must be a real object of perception. 
This characteristic differentiates perception from illusion. The 
object transforms the mental mode into its own particular form, 
which is in itself formless. The objects of perception are both 

1 Yatsambandhasiddharh tadakarollekhi vijiianam tat pratyaksam. 
SS., 1, 89. 2 SPB ; , i, 89. 

3 SPB., i, 91. 4 Prativi?ay 5 dhyavas 2 yo drspun. SK., 5. 
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aal and internal, external as the gross sensible objects, 

Ureter, etc., and internal, as pleasure, pain, and the like. Even the 
subtile tanm&tras , which are infra-sensible to us, are the objects of 
perception to the Yogin. 

In the second place, the perception of a particular kind 
object (colour, sound, etc.) involves the operation of a partic 
sense-organ (eye, ear, etc.), which consists in its intercourse wm, , 
its object. This characteristic differentiates perception from memory, 
inference, etc. 

In the third place, perception not only involves the existence 
of an object, and the intercourse of a sense-organ with the object, 
but it also involves the operation of the intellect ( buddhi) which 
produces a definite and determinate cognition of the object. When 
the sense-organs come in contact with the objects, the inertia (jamas) 
of the intellect is overcome, and the essence or intelligence-stuff 
(sattva) springs forth in it, in consequence of which a definite and 
determinate cognition of the object is produced. This characteristic 
of perception excludes doubtful cognitions. 1 


§ 2. The Place and Function of the Sense-Organs 

Vacaspatimisra illustrates the process of perception by an example. 
Just as the headman of a village collects the taxes from the villagers 
and gives them over to the governor of the province, and the local 
governor hands them over to the minister, and the minister, to the 
king, so the external sense-organs, having an immediate appre¬ 
hension of external objects, communicate the immediate impressions 
to the mind ( manas ), and the mind reflects upon them and gives them 
over to the empirical ego (ahamkara) which appropriates them to 
itself by its unity of apperception and gives these self-appropriated 
apperceived impressions of the objects for the enjoyment of the self 
( purusa ). a 

Thus perception involves the functioning of certain organs. 
It involves the operation of the external sense-organs, the central 
sensory or the mind ( manas) y empirical ego (ahamkara) and the 
intellect (buddhi). 


§ 3. The Function of the External Sense-Organs 

The sense-organs have only an immediate apprehension ( alocana - 
mfitra) of objects. 3 Vacaspatimisra explains this immediate appre¬ 
hension (alocanajhana) as sammugdha-vastu-dariana , i.e. intuitive 

1 STK., 5. 2 STK., 36. 3 SK., 28. 
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^n of an object as a homogeneous unit. The externa 
E*ans apprehend an object as an undifferentiated homogeneous 
unit, a3 merely this, but not as like this or unlike this. 1 

P»ut while Vacaspatimisra interprets the dlocanaj'nana as 
indeterminate perception (nirvikalpajn&na), Vijnanabhiksu interprets 
ir as both indeterminate (nirvikalpa) and determinate (s a vika/p a) 
^prehension. Some hold that the external sense-organs produce 
an immediate, indeterminate apprehension of objects,, and regard the 
definite and determinate apprehension as the product of the manas. 
But Vijnanabhiksu cites the authority of Vyasa who says in his 
Yoga-bhdsya that the sense-organs give us definite and determinate 
apprehension of objects. Vijnanabhiksu further says that there is 
nothing to contradict the determinate apprehension of the ense- 
organs. 2 


§ 4. The Function of the Manas [Mind) 

When the sense-organ has an immediate apprehension of the 
object, the mind (manas) reflects upon it, breaks up its object into its 
component factors, viz. the substance, and its adjuncts, its thatness 
and whatness , and thus assimilates it to similar objects and dis¬ 
criminates it from disparate objects. Thus Isvarakrsna defines the 
function of the manas as reflection or discrimination. 3 Vacaspatimi^ra 
explains it thus. The mind carefully reflects upon the object 
intuitively apprehended by a sense-organ, and determines it as like 
this and unlike this, and thus discriminates it by relating the object 
to its properties in the subject-predicate relation {visesana-visesya- 
bhdva). The first apprehension is simple and immediate, like the 
apprehension of a child, a dumb person, and the like ; it is produced 
by tlie mere thing ; but when after this, the thing as distinguished 
from its properties, by its genus and the like, is recognized, that process 
of determination is the operation of the mind. 4 Vijnanabhiksu also 
describes the function of the mind as determination or ascertainment. 6 

Thus the function of the mind may be interpreted as the power 
of selective attention which, by its analytico-synthetic function of 
dissociation and association, breaks up the non-relational immediate 
intuition of the object, brings out all die relations involved in it, and 
thus renders it definite and determinate by assimilation and 
discrimination. 


1 STK., 28, also STK., 27. 
3 SK., 27. 

6 SPB., i, 71. 


2 SPB., ii, 32. See Chapter II. 
4 STK., 27. 
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5« The Function of Ahajhkdra (Empirical Ego or E}^ 

When the mind renders the immediate and indeterminate appre¬ 


hension of the sense-organs definite and determinate by assimilat ion 
and discrimination, the empirical ego (ahamkara) appropriates it 
to itself and thus transforms the impersonal apprehension of the object 
into a personal experience suffused with egoism. 

Isvarakrsna identifies egoism (ahamkara) with self-appropriation 
(abhimdna ). 1 Vacaspatirnisra explains the function of ahamkara 
as follow s :— 


“ I alone preside over the object that is intuited by the sense- 
organ, and definitely perceived by the mind, and I have the power 
over all that is perceived and known, and all those objects are for my 
use. There is no other supreme except 44 I ”. / am. This 

self-appropriation is called ahamkara or egoism from its exclusive 
application.” 2 Vijfianabhiksu also regards self-appropriation as the 
function of aha?hkdra. 3 



§ 6. The Function of Buddht ( Intellect ) 

When the empirical ego (ahamkara) appropriates the determinate 
apprehension of the mind to itself by its empirical unity of apper¬ 
ception, the intellect (buddhi) assumes a conative attitude to react 
to it, and resolves what is to be done towards die object. The 
function of the intellect is the ascertainment of its duty towards the 
object known. This explanation has been offered by Vacaspatirnisra, 
who observes : 44 Every one who deals with an object first intuits 
it, then reflects upon it, then appropriates it to himself, then 
resolves, 4 this is to be done by me,’ and then he proceeds to act. 
This is familiar to every one.” 4 

Thus the act of ascertainment that such an act is to be done is 
the operation of the intellect. This is the specific function of the 
intellect, not differing from the intellect itself. 

ihis will be clear from another example of Vacaspatirnisra, 
which illustrates the successive operation of the internal and external 
organs in perception. 44 In dim light a person at first apprehends 
the mere object as an undifferentiated unit, then attentively reflects 
upon it, and determines it to be a terrible thief by his bow and arrow, 
then thinks him in reference to himself, e.g. 4 he is running towards 
me \ and then resolves or determines, 4 1 must fly from diis place.’ ” 5 


SK., 24. 2 STK., 24. 3 SPB., 

STK., 23. s STK., 30 
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same explanation of 


n itftjru i/iutAji 14 iir 
is a moairied condition of the 
; it is determination in such a form 


duc vjciuucij-'ciuit explains adhyavasdya as intellectual deteimina- 
tion of the object of perception as belonging to a definite class, such 
„s “ this is a jar ”, “ this is a cloth”, etc. 2 Vacaspatimisra also 
explains adhyavasdya elsewhere as ascertainment or determinate 
knowledge consequent upon the manifestation of the essence ( sattva) 
of the intellect, when the inertia of the intellect is overcome by the 
operation of the sense-organs in apprehending their objects. 3 


§ 7. The Unity of the Functions of the Internal Organs 

According to the Samkhya, external perception involves the 
co-operation of the internal organs with the external sense-organs. 
But the internal organs are not to be regarded as three different 
and independent substances or faculties, but only as antahkarana in 
its three grades of functions. Buddhi , ahanikara, and rnanas are one 
in nature ; they together constitute the one internal organ [avtah- 
karana }. The Samkhya does not believe in faculty psychology. 

Vijnanabhiksu clearly brings out the organic unity of these three 
internal organs and their functions. Every one has, at first, a definite 
knowledge (niscayajnana) of an object, and then thinks it in reference 
to himself in this way : “ Here am I,” “ This is to be done by me.” 
Thus self-apperception {abhimana) is an effect of determinate know¬ 
ledge {niscayajnana). The function of the empirical ego {aharirkdra) 
is self-appropriation (< abhimana ), and that of the intellect {buddhi) is 
determinate knowledge {niscayajndna) \ but self-appropriation is 
die effect of determinate knowledge, since it is invariably preceded 
by determinate knowledge. And if the functions of two substances 
are related to each other as cause and effect, the substrata of these 
functions too must be related to each other as cause and effect. So 
empirical ego {ahariikdra), the substratum of self-appropriation 
{abhirndna), must be the effect of the intellect [buddhi), the substratum 
of determinate knowledge {niicaya-jndna). Hence though the 
internal organ {antahkarana) is one and the same, it appears in its 
threefold character as it has three distinct functions. Buddhi , 
ahariikdra , and manas are three successive functional modifications 
of one and the same antahkarana. 

1 Sarakhyacandrika, ^23. 2 Gaudapadabhasya on SK„ 23. 

3 STK./ 5. 
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/ .Vijnanabhiksu supposes that self-appropriation follov. x ^ ^ 
^^J^rminate knowledge. 1 But Vacaspatimisra interprets adhyavasSya 
its the intention or volition of the agent to react to the object of 
perception in a definite way and holds that this intention follows 
upon self-appropriated knowledge. 


§ 8. The Relation of the External Sense-Organs to the Internai 

Organs 

The relation of the external organs to the internal organs lias 
been well defined by calling the former the gateways or doors of 
knowledge and the latter the gatekeepers. 2 

The external organs receive immediate impressions from external 
objects, and communicate them to the internal objects, and com¬ 
municate them to the internal organ ( antahkarana) which, in its 
different functions of reflection ( manana)^ self-apperception 

(tihhimana ), and determination ( adhyavasdya ), makes them definite 
and determinate, and receives them for the enjoyment of the self. 
The external sense-organs come in contact with external objects 
and thereby supply us with the “ manifold of intuitions ” in the J 
language of Kant. The function of the particular senses is simple 
apprehension. What they apprehend is a mere manifold, a congeries 
of discrete impressions, though each apprehends only a manifold 
of a particular kind. The mind or central sensory operates on this 
“manifold of intuitions” and synthesizes the congeries of discrete 
impressions into distinct aggregates or groups. Until the discrete 
sensations given by sensibility (or the external senses) are formed 
into groups, there can be no perception of them as things. It is 
the function of the mind ( manas ) to form these groups and thereby 
to transform a certain number of sensations into one distinct percept. 
Then the fluctuating sensations are referred to the unity of the 
empirical ego, when the consciousness supervenes that the sensations 
are mine^ that I perceive. This self-apperception is the function 
of the empirical ego ( ahamkara ). The perception is not complete, 
till the object has been determined by a further process of thought, 
till it has been identified by reference to the category to which it 
belongs. It is the function of the intellect (< buddhi) to define and 
ascertain objects by recognizing that they realize a certain type. 

And it is the intellect which imports the empirical relations of space 
and time, which are nothing but the constructions or categories of 
the understanding (buddhi-nirmana) into the spaceless and timeless 


1 SPB., i, 64. 2 SK., 35 ; see Chapter I. 
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of discrete impressions synthesized by the mind uftt 
^.^Jfgroups and referred to the unity of the empirical ego. When 
the percept has been fully determined in this way, it is presented by 
the intellect to the self (purus #), in order that it may have an experience 
of it. According to Kant, sensibility supplies us with mere manifold 
of intuitions ” ; the unity of the manifold is contributed entirely by 
the understanding. According to the Sarhkhya, synthesis proceeds 
from the three internal instruments, mind, empirical ego, and the 
intellect or understanding. According to Kant, time and space are 
the forms of sensibility. According to the Sarhkhya-Y oga, space 
and time are the categories of the understanding. But according to 
both, knowledge is the joint product of sensibility and reason (or the 
intellect). But the Samkhya does not oppose sensibility and reason 
to each other $ sensibility, mind, self-apperception, and reason (or 
intellect) all are the channels of perception ; all these are opposed 
to the self (purus a) which alone is conscious sensibility, mind, 
empirical ego, and intellect being but insentient evolutes of Prakrti 
for the enjoyment of the self. 


^ 9. The Purusa as the Transcendental Principle in Perception 

We have explained the function of the external and internal 
organs in the process of perception. But how is it that the external 
and internal organs, which are insentient principles, can have 
conscious apprehension of objects. It is the self ( purusa ) that makes 
them apprehend objects. According to the Samkhya-Y oga, percep¬ 
tion depends upon two metaphysical conditions. In the first place, 
it implies the existence of an extra-mental object. In the second 
place, it implies the existence of the self (purusa). 

Thus Vyasa observes that the object is independent of the mind, 
and common to all persons > and the minds, too, are independent 
of objects, which operate for the enjoyment of the self ; the enjoy¬ 
ment of the self (in the form of the knowledge of an object) arises 
from the relation of the mind to the object. 1 

The Buddhists, however, deny the existence of the self and hold 
that the mind is sclf-conscious and self-luminous. But the Samkhya- 
Yoga holds that the mind (dtta) is not self-luminous, since it is an 
object of consciousness. 2 Just as the other sense-organs and sensible 
objects are not self-luminous, inasmuch as they are objects of 
consciousness, so the mind, too, is not self-luminous inasmuch as 
it is an object of consciousness. The mind cannot be self-conscious 

1 YEh., iv, 16. 2 Na tat svabhJsam drfyatvat. YBh., iv, r9. 
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fas a) as it is the effect of the unconscious prakrti. How,} 
it manifest the object? The Samkhya-Yoga admits the 
existence of the self ( purusa ) as the cognizer and enjoyer of the mind. 
The essence of the self is consciousness ; it is not an attribute of 
the self. The self-luminous self is reflected upon the unconscious 
mind 1 ( huddhi) and mistakes the state of the mind for its own state. 
The self is neither entirely similar to the mind nor entirely different 
from the mind. It is different from the mind for the following 
reasons :— 

Firstly, the mind ( huddhi) undergoes change or modification, 
since its objects are sometimes known and sometimes unknown ; 
but the self is unchanging or immutable, since its object, the mind 
is always known. 2 

Secondly, the self realizes its own end ; but the mind (huddhi) 
realizes the end of the self, which is different from the mind, since 
it co-operates with the body and the sense-organs. 8 

Thirdly, the mind ( huddhi) takes the forms of all insentient 
objects which are the combinations of the three ultimate reals, viz. 
essence (sattva), energy (rajas), and enertia (tamas), and thus appre¬ 
hends them. Hence die mind itself is made up of the three funda¬ 
mental reals and is thus insentient ; but the sell is the witness of the 
unconscious huddhi and the ultimate reals. 3 


But if the self is not quite similar to the mind (huddhi), it is not 
quite different from the mind (huddhi), since the self, though pure 
in itself, knows the state of the unconscious mind (huddhi) intelligized 
by the reflection of the self in it, and erroneously supposes it to be its 
own state. 2 The huddhi , though unconscious in its nature, becomes 
conscious or intelligized by the reflection of the self-luminous purusa. 
But on this point there are two slightly different views. 3 Vacaspati- 
misra holds that the self-conscious purusa is reflected on die 
unconscious huddhi and thus intelligizes it or makes it conscious. 
Vijnanabhiksu, on the other hand, holds that not only is the self 
reflected on the huddhi in its particular state, but the illuminated 
condition of the huddhi, too, is reflected back upon the self. Thus 
there is mutual reflection of the self upon the huddhi and of the 
huddhi upon the self. Thus the Siirhkhya-Yoga avoids the theory 
of interaction, but it does not commit itself to the theory of psycho¬ 
physical parallelism, since there is a mutual reflection of the sentient 
self and the insentient huddhi upon each other. 

1 Here we take the word “ mind ” in the sense of huddhi (intellect). 

2 YBh., ii, 20. 3 See Chapter XIII. 
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Samkhya doctrine of perception is based upon dualism^ 
^ics. But the Sarhkhya does not advocate the Cartesian 
matter and mind because both these arc made up of the 
same stuff, viz. the ultimate reals, e.g. mass-stuff, energy-stuff', and 
‘elligence-stuff, and both are unconscious. The Samkhya dualism 
the dualism of ^>rusa (conscious self) and prakrti (unconscious 
primal nature) of uddhi is an evolute or modification. The 

Samkhya dualism ft not the uncompromising dualism of the 
Cartesians. I he dualism of the Sarhkhya is modified by the 
admission that there are different grades of existence among 
the modifications of prakrti , the highest of which is buddhi . Buddhi 
is unconscious, no doubt, but it is not entirely foreign to the nature 
of the purusa ; it is so transparent and light owing to the predominance 
of intelligence-stuff (sattva) that it can catch the reflection of the 
purusa , whereas gross material objects cannot reflect the light of 
tile purusa owing to the predominance of mass-stuff ( 'tamas ), the 
factor of obstruction. thus, according to the Sariikhya, buddhi 
is an intermediate reality between gross matter and the conscious 
purusa , which partakes of the nature of both ; it is unconscious 
like gross material objects, but it is transparent like the self-luminous 
purusa . It is only in the buddhi that the conscious purusa and the 
unconscious material objects coine into contact with each other. 

I his supposition may be compared with the hypothesis of Descartes 
that it is only in the pineal gland of the brain that die body and the 
mind, which are entirely heterogeneous in nature, can interact upon 
each other. I he Samkhya, however, does not believe in die theory 
of interaction. Nor does it believe in the theory of parallelism. It 
holds an intermediate theory which partakes of the nature of both. It 
advocates the theory of mutual reflection, 1 of the conscious purusa 
upon the unconscious buddhi , and of the unconscious but intelligized 
‘uddhi on the conscious purusa . Thus the conscious purusa seems 
‘o act upon the unconscious buddhi , when it is reflected upon the 
unconscious buddhi > and the unconscious buddhi seems to act upon 
the conscious purusa , when the intelligized buddhi is reflected upon 
the conscious purusa. The Sarhkhya doctrine of mutual reflection 
of purusa and the buddhi on each other thus looks like the theory of 
interaction. And since corresponding to the consciousness of the 
self there is a modification of the unconscious buddhi and corresponding 
to the modification of the buddhi there is a consciousness of the self, 
the Samkhya theory looks like the theory of parallelism. But 
really it is neither of the two. The buddhi is unconscious but active ; 

1 This is the doctrine of Vijn2nabhik§u. See Chapter XIII. 
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___ ___But the purusa errort 

•igards itself as active owing to the reflection of active buddhi on it > 
and the unconscious buddhi seems to be conscious owing to its 
proximity to the conscious pur us a. 1 

But how is contact or proximity possible between two obje< 
which are entirely heterogeneous in nature and are thus independe. 
of each other ? Though the purusa arid the buddhi are hetero¬ 
geneous, they stand in a definite relation to each other. I hey are 
related to each other as a means to an end ; the buddhi serves the 
purpose of the purusa $ the activity of the buddhi is for the realization 
of an end of the purusa . 

Thus though the self is changeless and inactive and consequently 
cannot act upon the unconscious buddhi to make it conscious, still it 
reflects itself upon the transparent essence of the buddhi (buddhtsattva) 
when it is transformed into the form of its object, and appears to have 
the same function in itself, and the unconscious buddhi appears to be 
conscious by receiving the reflection of the purusa. 2 


§ 10. The Relation of the Sense-Organs to the Purusa 

We have discussed at length the relation of the purusa to the 
buddhi. Let us consider the general relation of the organs of percep¬ 
tion, both external and internal, to the purusa and to their appropriate 
objects. Why do the organs or instruments of perception act at all ? 
What induces them to perform their respective functions f They 
are not guided by the purusa in performing their functions. T he 
external and internal organs perform their respective functions for 
the accomplishment of the purpose of the purusa . They have a 
spontaneous disposition to realize the ends of the purusa- and perform 
their respective functions by mutual incitements. 3 

We may quote a few lines here from Professor Wilson’s comment. 
“ The organs of sense are said to act by mutual invitation or incite¬ 
ment. Their co-operation in the discharge of their respective 
functions is compared to that of different soldiers in an army, all 
engaged in a common assault, but of whom one agrees to take a spear, 
another a mace, another a bow. It is objected, that the organs being 
declared non-sentient, incapable of intelligence, cannot be supposed 
to feel, much less to know, any mutual design or wish, akuta or 
abhiprtya ; and the terms are explained to signify the sensible influence 
which the activity of one exerts upon that of another, if there be no 

1 SPB., i, 87, 99, and 104. 

2 YBh.v ii, 20. 3 SK„ 31. 
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^xznt in the way ; a sort of sympathetic action. The motiv^ 
e^thi^sjinpathetic action is the purpose of soul, fruition, or libera¬ 
tion , which purpose they of their own accord, but unconsciously, 
operate to fulfil, in the same way as the unconscious breast 
spontaneously secretes milk for the nourishment of the infant. As 
the milk of the cow of its own accord exudes for the use of the calf, 
and awaits not the effort of another, so the organs of their own 
accord perform their office for the sake of their master, soul. They 
must act of their own nature ; it is not in the power of anyone to 
compel them to act. . . . They are not compelled to action even by 
soul, as a divinity ; but fulfil soul’s purposes through an innate 
property, undirected by any external agent.” 1 

Thus there is an unconscious adaptation of the external and 
internal organs to their appropriate objects and there is also an 
unconscious adaptation between the organs of perception and the 
self. 2 There is an unconscious teleology between them. 

Vacaspatimi^ra explains the operation of the sense-organs by 
the thirst for enjoyment ( bhogatrsnS ). So long as it persists in 
the mind, the sense-organs apprehend their proper objects for the 
enjoyment of the self; but when it is rooted out from the mind, 
the activity of the sense-organs ceases and consequently there is 
the cessation of the enjoyment of the purusa too. 

Vyasa says that even as the inactive loadstone attracts a piece 
of iron to it by its own power, so the objects, though inactive in 
themselves, attract the active mind by their own influence, relate 
the mind to themselves, and transform it into their own forms. 
Hence that object which colours the mind in a particular state is 
known by the mind in that state, and all other objects are unknown. 3 


§ ii. The Conditions of Perception 

We may summarize the conditions of perception as follows :— 

(1) A real object of perception must exist. This characteristic 
distinguishes perception from illusion. 

(2) The external sense-organs yield an immediate apprehension 
of their objects. 

(3) The mind ( manas) reflects upon this immediate apprehension 
of the external sense-organs, and makes it definite by assimilation and 
discrimination. 

(4) The uhamkara (empirical ego) appropriates to itself this 

1 SK., pp. 147-8 (Wilson's edition, 1887). 

2 STK., 31. 3 YBh., iv, 17. 
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mate apprehension of the mind and refers it to the emj 
of apperception. 

(5) The buddhi (intellect) resolves what is to be done towards 
the object perceived ; it is the will to react to the object perceived. 

(6) The purusa (self) enjoys the perception of the object. It is 
the transcendent principle of intelligence which intelligizes the 
unconscious buddhi and makes perceptive consciousness possible. 

Perception, therefore, involves many processes from the mere 
sense-cognition to the conative attitude of the mind to react to 
the object perceived ; it involves immediate apprehension as well 
as many interpretative processes. 

§ 12. The Vedanta Theory of Perception 

According to the Samkara Vedanta, there is one universal, 
eternal, ubiquitous, changeless light of consciousness, which is called 
Brahman. This eternal consciousness is modalized in three ways. 
It is modalized by different objects and called object-consciousness 
{yisaya-caitanya). It is modalized by mental modes and called 
cognitive-consciousness ( pramana-caitanya ). And it is modalized 
by different minds and called cognizing-consciousness (pramcitr - 
caitanya). Thus though there is only one universal consciousness, 
it is determined by the mind or internal organ ( aniahkarana ), the 
activities of the mind or mental modes (< antahkaranavrtti ), and 
the objects cognized ( visaya ). These are the determinants of 
the universal light of consciousness. 1 

Perception, according to the Samkarite, is only caitanya or con¬ 
sciousness. 2 Though the universal and eternal consciousness 
( Brahman) can never be produced, the empirical modalities of this 
consciousness as determined by the mental modes may be said to be 
produced by the sense-organs j for the sense-organs produce the 
mental mode or activity of the internal organ, which serves to mani¬ 
fest and modalize the eternal light of consciousness. And the 
activity of the mind or interna! organ is said to be cognition (jn8na\ 
inasmuch as it serves the purpose of qualifying or determining the 
consciousness. 3 


§ 13. The Identification of Pramana-caitanya with Prameya - 

caitanya 

Perception involves the function ( vrtti ) of the internal organ 
(aniahkarana ). The translucent aniahkarana , which is of the nature 
1 VP., PP . 55-6. 2 VP> , p . 4I# 3 yp., p . 42 . 
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liijasa), moves out to the object, through the channel \ 
-organs, and is modified into its form. This modification 
of the internal organ into the form of the object cognized is called 
vrtti. Vrttt 1 therefore, is the mental mode which apprehends the 
object. 1 

This out-going of the apprehending mental mode (vrtti) to the 
object is involved only in perception. In inference and other kinds 
of cognition the mental mode does not go out to the object. For 
instance, in the case of inference of fire from smoke, the mental mode 
(vrtti) does not go out to the fire, since the visual organ does not come 
iii contact with the fire but with the smoke. But in the case of die 
perception of a jar, the mental mode which apprehends the jar goes 
out to the jar, is modified into its form, and occupies the same position 
in space with it. So the consciousness determined by the appre¬ 
hending mental mode becomes identified with the consciousness 
determined by the jar, since the determinants of the two conscious¬ 
nesses having an identity of locus cannot bring about any difference 
in the consciousnesses determined by them. Thus in the perception 
of the jar, the consciousness modalized by the jar (ghatavacchinna- 
caitanya) is identified with the consciousness modalized by the mental 
mode which is modified into the form of the jar ( < ghatfikara - 
vrttyavacchinnacaitanya). In other words, there is an identification 
of the apprehending mental mode (pra?ncina~caitanya) with the object 
(visaya-caitanya )—of the perceptive-consciousness with the percept. 2 


§ H 


The lde?itlfication of Pramcitr-caitanya with Pramana - 
c ait any a 


There is a distinction between the bare perception of an object 
and the perception of the object as object. In the former there is 
only an identification of the cognitive-consciousness ( pramana - 
caitanya) with the object-consciousness (« visaya-caitanya ). But in 
the latter there is not only an identification of the cognitive-conscious¬ 
ness with the object-consciousness but also an identification of the 
cognitive-consciousness (pramana-caitanya) with the cognizing- 
consciousness (pramatr-caitanya). In it the apprehending mental 
mode is referred to the empirical self (pramatr) and identified with it. 

But it may be objected that in the perception “ I see this ” the 
empirical self or /-consciousness (aham) is clearly distinguished 
from tile empirical object or //m-consciousness (idam). How, then, 
can the former be identified with the latter ? The Samkarite 


1 VP., p. 57. 2 VP., pp. 58-9. 
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7 _ out that the perception of an object depends on the idej^ija^ 
of the object-consciousness (yh ay a-c ait any a) with the cognitive- 
consciousness ( J pramSna-caitanya ), and the cognitive-consciousness 
is not different from the cognizing-consciousness, or the consciousness 
determined by the activity of the internal organ (, antahkaranavrttya - 
vacchinnacaitanya) is not different from the consciousness determine 
by the internal organ itself {antahkaranSvacchinnacait any a) . I hus 

in the perception of an object as object, not only the object-conscious¬ 
ness is identified with the cognitive-consciousness, but also the 
cognitive-consciousness is identified with the cognizing-consciousness, 
so that the object-consciousness becomes identified with the cognizing- 
consciousness or self-consciousness. Here the identification of the 
object- consciousness (prameya- cent any a) with the self- consciousness 
(pramatr-caitanya) does not mean the absolute identity of the two. 
All that it intends to convey is that the being of the object is not 
independent of, and separate from, the being of the self. I he 
object becomes a percept, only when there is an identity of the 
knowing subject with the known object. When I see a jar, the 
jar becomes identified, in point of being, with my being ; hence 
the jar becomes an object of my perception. In the perception 
44 1 see the jar ”, though there is a distinction between my self and 
the jar, the being of the jar ( ghafasatta) is not independent of, and 
separate from, the being of my self (pramatr-satta), The object 
is not identical with the self, nor is it an evolute or modification of 
the self. But the object being super-imposed on the object- 
consciousness ( visaya-caitanya), the being of the object is identical 
with the being of its substratum, viz. the object-consciousness, 
since the Samkarite does not admit that the being of a superimposed 
entity ( aropitasatta ) is separate from the being of its substratum 
( adhisfhana-sattd ). 

Thus the being of the substratum of the percept is identical with 
the being of the percept. The substratum of the percept is the 
object-consciousness (vis aya~c ait any a). The object-consciousness is 
identical with the cognitive-consciousness ( j pramdna-caitanya ), because 
when the mental mode is modified into the form of the object, the 
consciousness determined by the mental mode (pr a man a-c aitany a) is 
identified with the consciousness determined by the object (visaya- 
caitanya). The cognitive-consciousness (pramana-caitanya), again, 
is identical with the cognizing-consciousness or self-consciousness 
(pramair-caitanya), because the former is the consciousness determined 
by the activity (vrtti) of the internal organ (antahkarana), while 
the latter is the consciousness determined by the internal organ itself, 
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/s not a real difference between the internal organ and" 
Thus the object-consciousness is identical with the self- 
consciousness, and hence the being of the object perceived is identical 
with the being of the percipient self. The self-consciousness 
( pramdtr-ca'itanya) is the substratum of the percept, so that the being 
of the percept is identical with the being of the self. Thus the 
perception of an object as distinct from the self and yet related to it 
involves the identification of the object-consciousness ( visaya - 
caitanya) with the cognitive-consciousness [pramdna-caitanya) and 
the self-consciousness (pramfitr-caitanya). 1 In other words, it 
involves the identification of the perceived object with the appre¬ 
hending mental mode and the percipient self We may graphically 
represent the Samkarite doctrine of perception by the following 
equations :— 

(1) The object-consciousness [visaya-caitanya) the cognitive- 
consc.ousness [pramana-caitanya or antahkaranavrttyavacchinna- 
c ait any a). 

The cognitive-consciousness (< antahkaranavrttyavacchinnacai - 
tanya) = the cognizing-consciousness or self-consciousness [antah- 
karandvacchinnacaitanya ). 

The object-consciousness [vis ay a-c ait any a) - the self- 

consciousness [pramdtr-caitanya ). 

(2) The being of the cognized object [visayasattd) = the being 
of the substratum of the cognized object (• visayadhisthdnasattd ) or 
the being of the object-consciousness [visaya-caitanya-satta). 

The being of the object-consciousness ( visayacaitanyasatta) = the 
being of the self-consciousness [pramdtrcaitanyasaitd). 

.\ The being of the cognized object [visayasattd) — the being 
of the cognizing self (pramdtr-satta). 

§ 15. The Internal Perception 

Just as in external perception the object-consciousness is identified 
with the cognitive-consciousness, so in the internal perception of 
pleasure the consciousness determined by pleasure is identified with 
the consciousness determined by the mental mode apprehending the 
pleasure. Here both the consciousness determined by the pleasure 
and the consciousness determined by the mental mode are determined 
by limitations which subsist in the same substratum. In other words, 
the pleasure and the apprehending mental mode, both of which are 

1 VP., pp. 58-9, and pp. 75-7. 
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^e^ixiinants of universal consciousness, subsist in one and t'fl 
^stratum, viz. the internal organ. 1 Thus both in external percep¬ 
tion and internal perception there is an identification of the object- 
consciousness with the cognitive-consciousness and the self- 
consciousness. According to the Sariikarite, this is the most funda¬ 
mental condition of perception. 

Thus mental states of pleasure and pain are perceived by the self 
with the aid of their corresponding vrttis or mental modes. But 
though pleasure and pain are perceived with the aid of their corre¬ 
sponding vrttis , these vrttis themselves are directly perceived by 
the self without the intervention of other vrttis. If one vrtti requires 
another vrtti for its apprehension, then that will require a third 
vrtti and so on ad infinitum . So, according to the Samkarite, vrttis 
or mental inodes are cognized by direct intellectual intuition 
(kevalasdksivedya ), in which the adventitious processes are not 
necessary. The mind and its qualities, viz. pleasure and pain, are 
directly perceived by the witness (sdksin) through the agency of the 
corresponding vrttis or mental modes, but the vrttis themselves are 
directly perceived by the witness (sdksin) not through the medium 
of other intervening vrttis. 2 


§ 16. The Identity of Locus of the Mental Mode and the Object 

In the perception of an object the mind ( antahkarana ) streaming 
out of the sense-orifices of the organism reaches the object, and is 
determined into a mode or vrtti by taking the form of the object, 
which occupies the same position in space with the object. In this 
way there is a correspondence or harmony between the mental order 
and the given order." The apprehending mental inode (vrtti) 
and the object (visaya) are distinct from each other, but still they 
correspond with each other in occupying the same position in space, 
and the mental mode (vrtti) having the same form as that of the 
object. In fact, according to the Samkarite, there is not an ultimate 
distinction between the mind and the object, both of them being the 
products of nescience and determinants of the one universal, eternal 
consciousness. It is by means of the vrtti or empirical mental mode 
that the mind comes to be related to the object. The vrtti y therefore, 
relates the mind to the object. But it is not a tertium quid between 
two unrelated terms. The vrtti is an empirical mode of the mind, 


1 VP., p . 59. 

2 VP., pp . 79-82. See Chapter XII. 
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&$ the form of the object. The vrtti , therefore, is the 
replace, as it were, of the two substances, the mind and the 
object. It is not different from the mind, because it is a mode of 
the mind. It is not different from the object, because it is the trans¬ 
formation of the mind into the form of the object, i.e. it incorporates 
the form of the object into itself. Thus the mental mode, being 
identified with the object, occupies the same position in space. In 
perception the mind and the object occupy the same space-position ; 
they have an identity of locus. This distinguishes perception 
from inference. In inference the mind does not go out to 
the object inferred to take the form of the object. It merely thinks 
of the inferred object but does not go out to meet it But in percep¬ 
tion the mind goes out to the object and is transformed into its shape. 
Professor Bhattacharya rightly observes : “ The distinction is 

practically that drawn in modern psychology, only viewed from 
the point of view of the Self’s spontaneity, that in perception the 
given element and its interpretation are welded together in a unity, 
whik in inference they are kept distinct. In perception, the self 
as invested with die mental mode becomes further materialized into 
the particular function of the sense-organ excited by the particular 
stimulus.” 1 

§ 17. The Identity of the Time-position of the Mental Mode and 

the Object 

In perception the apprehending mental mode {vrtti) and the 
object (■ visaya) should not only occupy the same position in space 
but also the same position in time. The mental mode in the form 
of a perceptive process occupies the present moment in time. So 
the object of perception also should occupy the present moment in 
time. The perceptive process and the perceived object should 
occupy die same time-position. Otherwise the perception of pleasure 
would be quite the same as the recollection of pleasure. In the 
perception of pleasure the pleasure {visaya) and the apprehending 
mental mode (vrtti) occupy the same space-position. In the 
recollection of pleasure also the pleasure remembered (visaya) and 
the recollection of pleasure (vrtti) occupy the same space-position. 
How, then, can we distinguish the perception of pleasure from 
recollection of pleasure ? We can do so if we admit another con¬ 
dition of perception. In the act of perception, the perceptive process 
and die perceived object must occupy the same time-position. In 

1 Studies in Pedant ism, p. 54. 
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; tRt? recollection of pleasure, the pleasure, which is the olijecFoT 
recollection, exists in the past, while the apprehending mental mode 
(vrtti) in the form of recollection exists at present, so that the two 
are not co-eval. Hence, in order to exclude the act of recollection 
from the act of perception, we must lay down another condition of 
perception, viz. the object of perception must exist in the present 
time. 1 


§ 18. The Fitness {YogyatH) of the Object 

In order to exclude the sabdajnana (knowledge through authori¬ 
tative statement) by means of which we can apprehend supersensuous 
objects such as spiritual merit and demerit ( dharmadharama ), we 
must add another qualification to the object of perception. The 
object of perception must be yogya or capable of being perceived ; 
it must not be by its very nature imperceptible (nyogya). 
Spiritual merit and demerit are as much qualities of the mind as 
pleasure and pain. Why, then, are not the former perceived, while 
the latter are perceived ? The Samkarite replies that the former 
are, by their very nature, imperceptible. What is capable (yogya) 
of being perceived and what is incapable (ayogya) of being perceived 
can be known only by the result of our attempt to perceive them. 
Some objects are perceptible by their very nature, while others are 
imperceptible by their very nature. 2 

Thus the direct perceptibility of an object consists in the fact 
that the subjective consciousness underlying the apprehending 
mental mode becomes united with the consciousness underlying the 
object, the object existing in the present time and capable of being 
perceived through a specific sense-organ, and the apprehending 
mental mode also having the same form as that of the object. 3 


§ 19. The Different Kinds of Perception 

The author of Vedanta panbhasa divides perception into two 
kinds, viz. sensuous ( tndriyajanya ) perception and non-sensuous 
{in dr iy aj any a) perception. The former is produced by the senses 
organs, while the latter is not. Dharmaraja dvarlndra regards the 
external senses only as sense-organs. He does not regard the mind 
as a sense-organ. So by sensuous perception he means external 
perception, and by non-sensuous perception he means internal 


1 VP., pp. 59-60. 


2 VP„ pp. 61-2. 


3 VP., p. 74. 
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/ We have sensuous perception of external objects, arrcn 
us perception of pleasure, pain, and the like. 1 
s Naiyayika may object that if the mind is not a sense- 
organ, we cannot speak of the perception of pleasure and pain, because 
perception is always produced by a sense-organ. The Sariikarite 
replies that the perception of pleasure and pain does not necessarily 
imply that the mind is a sense-organ through which the self perceives 
pleasure and pain. The directness (saksfittva) of a cognition does 
not consist in its being produced by a sense-organ. If it did so, 
then inferential cognition also would be regarded as direct perception, 
since it is produced by the mind which is regarded by the Naiyayika 
as a sense-organ. Moreover, God has no sense-organ but still Fie 
has perception; Hence the Naiyayika contention is absolutely 
unfounded. According to the Sariikarite, production by a sense- 
organ ( tndriyajanyata) is neither a sufficing condition nor a necessary 
condition of perception (■ pretty a ksajnfina) ; the directness of a cognition 
(saksditva) or its perceptual character ( pratyahsatva) depends on the 
identification of the cognitive-consciousness with the object- 
consciousness, or, of the apprehending mental mode with the per¬ 
ceived object 2 as we have already seen. 

The Sariikarite divides perception, again, into the perception 
of an object ( jneyapratyaha) and the perception of a cognition 
(jnanapratyaksa ), The former is perceived through the medium 
of a mental mode [vrtti). The latter is perceived in itself without 
the intervention of a mental mode 3 as we have already seen. 

The Sariikarite recognizes the distinction between indeterminate 
(nirvikalpa) perception and determinate (savikalpa) perception. 
We have already dealt with them. 4 

The Sariikarite divides perception into two other kinds, viz. 
the perception of the witness self (jtvasdksipratyaksa) and the. percep¬ 
tion of the divine witness ( lsvarasaksipratyaksa). 5 We shall deal 
with them in the last chapter. 



§ 20. The Function of Antahkarana and the Sense-organs in 

Perception 

We have seen that vrtti or mental mode relates the percipient 
self to the perceived object. It reveals the consciousness underlying 
the object. Without it there can be no perception of an object, 

1 VP., p. 177. 2 VP., p. 52. 

3 VP., pp. 79-82. 4 VP., p. 89; Chapter II. 

5 VP., p. 102. 
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a! or extra-mental. Pleasure and pain are perceived tH 
corresponding mental modes, and external objects also are 
perceived through the corresponding mental modes or vrttis. And 
vrtti is the modification of the internal organ ( antahkarana ) into the 
form of the object. Therefore, without antahkarana there can be 
no perception. 

But if the empirical self (jiva) perceives an object through the 
instrumentality of a vrtti or function of the internal organ ( antah - 
karanaf what is the use of the sense-organs ? The Samkarite 
holds that the intercourse of the sense-organs, with external objects 
is necessary for perceiving them, since it is the cause of the vrtti 
or mental mode which reveals the object-consciousness. If the 
consciousness underlying the object is not revealed, it cannot be 
perceived. And if a vrtti or mental mode does not move out to 
the object and remove the veil of nescience which conceals the 
consciousness underlying the object, the object-consciousness cannot 
be revealed. And a vrtti or mental mode is not possible, if there is 
no intercourse of the sense-organs with the objects of perception. 
It is the sense-object-intercourse that produces a mental mode or 
vrtti which is necessary for perception. 1 Phis is the function of 
the sense-organs in perception. We have already discussed die 
different kinds of sense-object-intercourse recognized by the 
Samkarite. 2 


§ 21. The Vedantht Doctrine of Vrtti 

The Sariikarite agrees with die Samkhya in holding that the 
mind ( antahkarana ) goes out to the object and assumes its form, 
so that the form of the object corresponds to the form of the appre¬ 
hending mental mode. This account of the Samkhya-VedSnta 
runs counter to the account of Western psychology, according to 
which, the object comes in contact with a sense-organ and produces 
an affection in it, which is carried to the brain, and this affection 
produces an impression in the mind. Western psychology gives 
priority to the object which acts upon the mind or subject. T. lie 
Samkhya-Vedanta, on the other hand, gives priority to the mind 
or subject which goes out to the object, acts upon it, and assumes its 
form. The physiological account of the perceptual process is 
extremely vague. There is a yawning gulf between the cerebral 
process and the mental process. It cannot be bridged over. How 


1 VP., p. 87. 


2 Chapter IV. 
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vibration in the sensory centre in the brain produce 
w in the mind is a mystery. The Sarhkhya-Vedanta 

mitigates the uncompromising dualism of matter and spirit by 
admitting that buddhi or antahkarana is an intermediate reality 
between unconscious matter and conscious spirit. It is material, 
no doubt, but it is made up of very subtile matter, and is, 
so to say, a hyper-physical entity. It is plastic and translucent in 
nature and reflects the light of consciousness, on the one hand, and 
takes in the form of the object, on the other. According to the 
Sarhkhya-Vedanta, the object does not break in upon the mind 
and imprint its form in it, but the mind goes out to the object and 
assumes its form. Thus, though both tire object and the subject 
(mind) are necessary for perception, dominance is given to the sub¬ 
ject, and the object is regarded as subordinate to the subject. The sub¬ 
ject and the object, therefore, cannot be regarded as co-ordinate terms 
in knowledge, but the subject is always the dominant factor. The 
supreme importance of the vrtti of the mind in perception proves 
the dominance of the subject-element. I he object can never have 
priority to the subject. But the subject (mind) can pour itself 
into the object and incorporate it into itself. "I his is what is intended 
by the Sarhkhya-Vedanta, when it holds that the mind goes out to 
the object and assumes its form. And it is much easier to conceive 
the out-going of the mind intelligized by the conscious self to the 
object than the in-coming of the unconscious object to the mind. 
Moreover, according to the Samkarite, both the object and the mind 
[antahkarana) have only an empirical existence, being modifications 
of nescience ; but the mind has this advantage over the object that 
it has the power of reflecting the light of consciousness in itself and 
thus appearing to be conscious. So the mind is supposed to go out 
to the object and assume its form. Thus the hypothesis of vrtti 
is not entirely unreasonable. 



§ 22. Objections to the Vedantist Doctrine of Vrtti Considered 

Some object that all objects are capable of being illumined by 
the light ( prasada ) of the witness self (sSisitt). What, then, is the 
use of the vrtti or mental mode ? Even though it may be necessary 
to postulate* the vrtti to assume the form of die object, there is no 
need of admitting that the vrtti moves outward to the object of 
cognition. Just as it is held that the witness [saksin) illumines an 
object of inference, which is not present to a sense-organ, through 
the agency of a vrtti which does not move out to the object, so it may 
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eld that the witness illumines the object of direct pc 
ich is present to a sense-organ, with the aid of a vrtti which does 
not move out to the object perceived. 

This theory does not obliterate the distinction between perceptual 
knowledge and non-perceptual knowledge. The difference between 
the two lies in the fact that the former is produced through the 
instrumentality of the sense-organs, while the latter is not produced 
through the instrumentality of the sense-organs. 1 

This objection has been refuted in three ways by the Vedantists. 

(1) Some Vedantists hold that in perceptual knowledge the 
light of consciousness determined by the object of perception illumines 
the object, since the object-consciousness (vis ay a-c ait any a) is the 
substratum of the object and hence this alone can illumine it. The 
cognizing-consciousness ( j pramStr-caitanya ) or the consciousness deter¬ 
mined by the internal organ cannot illumine the object, because it 
does not constitute the essence of the object, and is not related to it 
by the relation of identity in essence ( tcidatmya ). And it is the 
vrtti or apprehending mental mode that moves out to the object, 
removes the veil of nescience that conceals the object-consciousness, 
and reveals it. When the object-consciousness is thus revealed by 
the vrtti it illumines the object. But in non-perceptual knowledge 
there is no sense-object-intercourse which is the cause of the moving 
out of the vrtti of the mind ; so the consciousness determined by 
die mental mode, which does not move out to the object, illumines 
the non-presented object. 2 

(2) Other Vedantists hold that just as the perception of pleasure, 
pain, etc., is due to these being in direct relation to the principle 
of consciousness underlying them, so the perception of external 
objects is due to these objects being in direct relation to the light of 
consciousness underlying them, and the outward movement of the 
vrtti of the internal organ is necessary for disclosing the consciousness 
that underlies these objects. Thus the direct cognition of external 
objects is due to die direct relation between these objects and the 
consciousness underlying them. But if the object-consciousness 
is not disclosed, it cannot be directly related to external objects of 
which it is the substratum. And the object-consciousneSs is disclosed 
by the vrtti of the internal organ which moves out to the external 
objects, removes the veil of nescience, and reveals the light of 
consciousness underlying diem. 3 


1 SLS., pp. 335 and the gloss. (JivSnanda’s edition.) 

2 SLS., pp. 335-6. 3 SLS., p. 336. 
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)ther Vedantists hold that in the perceptual knowle 
bject we perceive a certain vividness ( Spastatff ) which is lacking 
in the object of rum-perceptual knowledge. 'Thus though we might 
hear of the sweetness and fragrance of the mango from a trustworthy 
person even a hundred times, our knowledge of the sweetness and 
fragrance would lack in vividness. This vividness in the object of 
direct sensuous perception is due to the fact that the consciousness 
underlying the object, which is disclosed by the vrtti or mental mode 
moving out to the object, is identical in essence with the object itself. 
In other words, the vividness of the object perceived is due to the 
disclosure of the object-consciousness which consists in the removal 
of the veil of nescience which conceals it ; and this removal of the 
veil of nescience is due to the vrtti moving out to the object. The 
absence of vividness in the object of non-perceptual knowledge is 
due to the fact that no vrtti moves out to the object, and thus does not 
disclose the identity of the object with the consciousness underlying 
it . 1 So the outward movement of the vrtti to an object is the 
necessary condition only of the direct knowledge of the object. 

i SLS., p. 337 and pp. 339-340. See also SL. 
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Chapter IX 

PERCEPTION OF SPACE AND MOVEMENT 

§ i. Introduction 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that there is one, eternal, ubiquitous 
space, which is not an object of perception. It is inferred from the 
spatial characters of proximity ( aparatva) and remoteness ( paratva). 
But the spatial characters of position, direction, and distance can be 
g perceived directly through vision and touch. The Mirnamsakas 
I also hold that these can be perceived directly through vision and 
touch. According to them, the spatial characters of direction arid 
distance can be directly perceived through the auditory organ also. 

The Samkhya-Patanjala, on the other hand, holds that space 
and time are the categories of the understanding or constructions 
of the intellect ( buddhinirmana ) according to which, it understands 
the phenomenal world. It is the understanding which imports 
the empirical relations of space, time, and causality into the world 
of reals, viz. intelligence-stuff (sattva) energy-stuff ( rajas ) and matter- 
stuff (tamas). When we have intellectual intuition ( nirvicharH 
nirvikalpaprajrid) we apprehend die reals as they are in themselves 
without the imported empirical relations of space, time, and causality. 1 

> According to Sariikara also, space, time, and causality are categories 
of the understanding, according to which the world of phenomena 
is interpreted. According to the Buddhist idealists, space and time 
apart from concrete presentations are ideal constructions of the mind. 

§ 2. The Mlmamsaka. Direct Auditory Perception of Direction 

Space must be distinguished as dela (locus) and dik (direction). 
According to the Mmiariisaka, both locus and direction are directly 
perceived through the auditory organ, though they are perceived 
as qualifying adjuncts (vitesana) of sounds. The Mlmamsaka holds 
that the ear-drum or the auditory organ is prapyakari and hence 
produces the perception of a sound, only when it actually comes in 

1 B. N. Seal, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus , p. 21. 
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(Vritacl with the sound. The ear does not go out to it^ 

the sound which is at a distance, but the sound is prod 
a certain point of space at a distance and propagated to the ear-drum 
through the air-waves. Thus the ear-drum never comes in contact 
with the locus of a sound ; it comes in contact with, the sound, 
when it is carried into it through the air-waves. I hus wo perceive 
a sound, only when the sound is carried to the ear-drum through 
the air waves. But can there be a direct perception of the locus 
(Jeia) of the sound through the ear-drum ? The ear-drum produces 
the perception of a sound when it is in actual contact with the sound, 
which is propagated to the ear-drum through the air-waves from 
another point of space. So the audible sound may be said to have 
its locus in the ear-drum itself. But is a sound peiceived to have its 
locus in the ear-drum ? Or, is it perceived to have its locus in another 
point of space ? We find in our actual experience that sound is 
never perceived widiout a local colouring > and it is never peiceived 
as having its locus in the ear-drum. It is always perceived as having 
its locus in another point of space. But if the ear-druin can never 
produce the auditory perception of a sound without coming in direct 
contact with the sound, and if it can never go out to the locus of the 
sound, where it is produced (iabdotpattidesa\ it cannot produce the 
perception of a sound having its locus in a distant point of space. 
All that it ca?i do is to produce the perception of a sound having 
its locus in the ear-drum, because the perception of the sound is 
produced only when the sound is not in its original locus, i.e. the 
point of space where it was produced, but when it is in the ear-drum. 
But, as a matter of fact, wc never perceive a sound as having its locus 
vi the ear-drum, but in another point of space outside the eai-drum. 
Sounds coming from different directions are perceived as having 
different local characters. Whenever sounds are perceived they are 
perceived as coming from particular directions ; they arc never 
perceived without their local characters. We have a distinct 
auditory perception in such a form as the sound comes from this 
direction”. Thus when sounds come into the ear-drum from 
different directions, they come into it not as mere sounds, but as 
coloured by the different directions from which they come. 1 And 
the ear-drum, being in contact with these sounds, is in contact with 
their different local colourings too, and consequently, it produces 
the perception of different sounds with different local characters. 
Thus though the ear-drum cannot come in actual contact with the 

1 Yatastu di$a Sgati a dhvanayastayS vi£§tam kbdam bodliayati, sa hi 
dik Srotrapraptya 3 akyate srotrena grahitum. SD., p. 554 - 





characters of sounds we directly perceive the different directions 
from which they come. 

But though according to the Mlmarhsaka there is a direct 
auditory perception of direction) we must not suppose that, according 
to him, there can be a direct auditory perception of direction apart 
from, and independently of, the perception of sounds. Just as there 
can be no independent perception of time through the sense-organs 
apart from the perception of their appropriate objects, so there can 
be no independent perception of space in the form of direction through 
the ear apart from the perception of sounds. Thus we perceive 
space as direction through the auditory organ, not as an independent 
entity, but only as a qualifying adjunct of sounds, which are coloured 
by the directions from which they come. 1 Hence, according to the 
Mlmarhsaka, we have a direct auditory perception of space in the 
form of direction. 2 The Naiyayika also holds that direction is 
perceived through the perceptions of east, west, and the like. 3 

§ 3. Direct Auditory Perception of Distance and Position 

The local position of an object can be determined, if its direction 
and distance from us can be ascertained, because the local position 
of an object is nothing but its position in a point of space in a particu¬ 
lar direction and at a particular distance from us. 1 hus the local 
position of an object in relation to us involves its direction and distance 
from us. 

We have already seen that according to the Mimamsaka, the 
direction of a sound can be directly perceived as the local character 
of the sound through the auditory organ. But how can distance 
be perceived through the ear ? Sounds coming from a proximate 
point of space are perceived as most intense (tivra) but their intensity 

1 Yaiyapi na svatanlr vena di$ah frotragrahyatvam tathapi Sabdc 
grhyain 3 ne tadvisesanataya digapi footrena grhvate. $D., p. 554.. 

2 &D., pp. 553 ~ 4 - 
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:Cc/t«es feebler and feebler as they come from greater and 
.^jM^ances. Thus sounds are perceived as having different degrees 
of intensity according to their varying distances. And through 
these different degrees of intensity of sound-sensations we directly 
perceive the distances from which they corne. 1 

And as we directly perceive the directions of sounds through the 
local characters of acoustic sensations, and their distances trough 
the different degrees of their intensity, we can easily infer the original 
position of sounds. As a matter of fact, whenever we perceive 
sounds, we directly perceive their directions' as well as distances 
through their different local characters and different degrees of 
intensity respectively, and consequently, we vaguely perceive their 
local positions too. But the local positions of sounds cannot be 
exactly ascertained without an act of inference from the directions 
and distances of sounds. 2 


§ 4. The MimSmsaka Explanation of the Extra-organic Localisation 

of Sounds 

According to the MimSmsaka, the perception of a sound is 
produced only when it has come into the ear-drum which is in direct 
contact with it \ it cannot be perceived when it is in its own original 
position outside the ear-drum. "1 hus the real seat [paramartha desa) 
of an audible sound is the ear-drum ; the real seat of an audible 
sound can never be the place where it was originally produced 
(1 dhvanyutpattidesa). Still we perceive an audible sound as having 
its seat not in the ear-drum, but in the original position in space. 
For this the Mlmamsaka offers the following reason. When the 
sound comes into the ear-drum it comes with a particular local 
colouring, qualified by the direction and position from which it 
comes, and consequently we perceive the sound with a particular 
local character and a particular degree of intensity through which we 
directly perceive the direction and die original position of the sound. 
And thus because of the non-apprehension of the real seat of an 
audible sound, viz. the locus of the ear-drum, and because of die 
apprehension of the original position of the sound through its local 
character and intensity, we mistake the original position of the sound 
for its real seat. Thus in die extra-organic localization of sounds 

1 1 Dhvanayaica kramena mandibhavantah pratyS9ann3d durSd durataracca 
desadagatastivram mandaiii mandataram ca sabdam bodhayanti. SD., 

pp* 
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in error of judgment. Just as in the illusory perccpti 
^iJvir in a shell we perceive the shell before our eyes, but we 
reproduce the silver in memory perceived in another place owing 
to their similarity and erroneously connect the position of the shell 
with silver, though in reality there is no connection between the two, 
so we erroneously connect an audible sound with its original position 
in space outside the ear-drum, though, in fact, the ear-drum itself 
is the real seat of the audible sound. Thus in the perception of a 
sound in such a form as “ there is a sound at such a distance to the 
east ” there is an extra-organic localization of the sound in which 
there is an illusory projection of the sound into the point of -pace 
in which the sound was originally produced. 1 



§ 5. The Buddhist Explanation of the Extra-organic Localization 

of Sounds 

According to the Buddhists, though the olfactory organ, the 
gustatory organ, and the tactual organ apprehend their objects, 
viz. smell, taste, and touch respectively, when there is a direct contact 
of the objects with the sense-organs, the visual organ and the auditory 
organ are apr 8 pyakiiri y i.e. they can apprehend their objects without 
coming in direct contact with them. 2 Thus a sound need not 
come from its locus of origin into the ear-drum in order to be 
perceived as the Mlmamsaka supposes ; but it can be perceived 
through the ear though it is at a distance from the sound. And 
as there is a real connection between a sound and its place of origin, 
the extra-organic localization of a sound-sensation is not illusory. 
There is no error of judgment in referring a sound-sensation to 
a particular point of space where the sound was originally produced. 3 


§ 6. The Mimfimsaka Criticism of the Buddhist View 

Kumarila offers the following criticism of the Buddhist view. 
On the Buddhist hypothesis, we cannot account for the apprehension 
of a sound by a person near at hand and the non-apprehension of 
a sound by a person far away from the sound. And also, on the 
Buddhist view, we cannot account for the fact that a sound is first 
perceived by a person near it, and then perceived by a person far 
away from it ; nor can we account for the fact that sounds have 
different degrees of intensity {tivramandadivyavasthd) according as 
they come from greater and greater distances. 

1 SD., and SDP., p. $$$. 2 See Chapter 1 . 

3 SD. and $DP., p. 557. 
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If the ear could apprehend a sound even from a distances'll_ 

ming in direct contact with the sound as the Buddhists suppose, 
then all sounds far and near would be simultaneously perceived 
through the ear, and there would be no such order in the perception 
of sounds as the sounds proximate to the ear are perceived first and 
then those which are at a distance. But these are the facts of 
experience. First we perceive those sounds which are near us, 
and then we perceive those which are at a distance. 1 he same 
sound is first perceived by a person near the sound, and then by one 
at a distance. This order of succession in the perception of sounds 
can never be explained by the Buddhist theory. If the ear could 
apprehend a sound from a distance without coming in direct contact 
with the sound, then it would simultaneously apprehend all sounds 
far and near. Hence the Buddhist theory is not sound. 1 


§ 7. Perception of Movement, (i) The PrQbhakara 

The PrQbhakara holds that movement is not an object of percep¬ 
tion. It is inferred from disjunction and conjunction which are its 
effects. Salikanatha says : “ We do not perceive anything over 
and above disjunctions and conjunctions in a moving substance. 
The movement in a moving object is inferred from its disjunctions 
and conjunctions.” 2 When an object moves, what we actually 
perceive is not the movement of the object, but only its disjunctions 
and conjunctions with certain points in space, from which we infer 
the existence of movement. Movement is not the same thing as 
disjunctions and conjunctions, since the former subsists in the moving 
object, while the latter subsist in outside space. 3 


§ 8. (ii) The Bhatta Mhn&msaka 

PQrthasarthimiSra disputes the view of Prabhakara and holds 
that movement is an object of perception. Prabhakara argues that 
we perceive only the disjunction of an object from one point of space 
and its conjunction with another point of space which did not exist 
in the object before > so they must spring out of a cause which is 
inferred from the effect, and that cause is movement; we never 

1 &D. and SDP., pp. 557-8; $V„ pp. 760-1. 

2 Pratyaksena hi gacchati dravye vibhagasamyogStiriktavisesanupalabdheh. 
Yastvayam gacchatiti pratyayah sa vibhSgasariiyoganumitakriyalambanah. 

PP., p. 79 - 

3 PSPM., p. 91. 
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Movement but infer it from its effect. The substance itsel 
cftnn#H)e regarded as the cause of its disjunctions and conjunctions, 
since it was there even before they came into being. 1 

Partha irathimisra contends that movement can never be inferred, 
since it could be inferred only as the immaterial cause ( asamavayt - 
karana) of the conjunctions and disjunctions of a thing with points 
in space, and this would mean that movement would be cognized 
as subsisting in the thing as well as in space ; but, as a matter of fact, 
we never cognize movement in space but only in the moving thing. 2 
So movement cannot be regarded as an object of inference. Prabha- 
kara argues that we do not perceive anything over and above the 
conjunctions and disjunctions of a moving object. Parthasarathimi^ra 
contends that when a snake moves on the ground both the snake and 
the ground have conjunctions and disjunctions ; but still wc appre¬ 
hend that the snake is moving, and not the ground. Hence the 
object of apprehension is the movement of the snake which is 
responsible for our cognition that the snake is moving, and not the 
ground. And this movement can never be an object of inference. 
It is an object of perception. 3 


§ 9. (iii) Thf Vaiie(tka 

Kanada holds that movement is an object of visual perception 
when it inheres in a coloured substance. 4 Sarhkaramisra points out 
that it is an object of visual and tactual perception both. 5 Movement 
cannot be perceived through vision and touch when it inheres in an 
uncoloured substance. 6 According to the older Vaisesikas, colour 
or form ( rupa) is a condition of both visual and tactual perception. 
But the later Vaisesikas discard this doctrine. They make manifest 
colour a condition of visual perception, and manifest touch a condition 
of tactual perception. 7 But both the schools hold that movement 
is an object of visual and tactual perception under certain conditions. 
This doctrine finds favour also with the Western psychologists. 

5 rldhara quotes a passage from Prakaranapanc'xka explaining the 
Prfibhakara doctrine of inferrability of movement, and subjects it to 
severe criticism. 8 His criticism is substantially the same as that of 
Parthasarthimisra. Prabhakara argues that we do not perceive 

1 $D., pp. 267-8. 2 PSPM., pp. 91-2. 

3 £D., p. 274. 4 VS., iv, 1, 11. 

8 VSU., iv, 1, 11. 6 VS., VSU., and VSV., iv, i, 12. 

7 VSV., pp. 373-4; BhP. and SM., 54-6; see Chapter III. 

8 PP., 79 i NK., p. 194. 
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[mg apart from disjunctions and conjunctions in a. moving 
object; movement is not perceived, but inferred from disjunctions 
and conjunctions. This argument is unsubstantial. If movement 
of an object is said to be inferred from disjunctions and conjunctions, 
it should be inferred as subsisting both in the object and m what it 
moves, since disjunctions and conjunctions belong to both of them. 
For instance, when a monkey moves from the root of a tree to its 
top and again from the top to the root, we ought to infer that the 
tree is moving as well as the monkey, since the disjunctions and 
conjunctions inhere as much in the tree as in the monkey. But 
we never infer that the tree is moving. 1 When we suddenly perceive 
a flash of lightning at night in the midst of dense darkness we perceive 
its movement, but not its conjunctions and disjunctions with points 
of space. 2 Hence movement is an object of perception. 


1 NK., p. 194; also Randle, Indian Logic in the Early Schools, P. 1 ' L 
* NK., p. 195. 



Chapter X 

PERCEPTION OF TIME 
§ I. Introduction 

In this chapter we shall deal with perceptual time as distinguished 
from conceptual time, or with the time apprehended by perception 
as distinguished from the time of ideal construction. We shall not 
consider the nature of time as a reality. The Indian philosophers 
are of opinion that time is a coefficient of all consciousness including 
external perception and internal perception. But they do not 
recognize the perception of time as an independent entity. According 
to them, there is no sense for empty time apart from events or changes , 
succession and duration are the two important constituents of time. 
So some NaiySyikas and the Vedantists analyse the perception of 
time into the. perception of succession and the perception of duration. 
They derive the perception of succession from the perception of 
changes, and the perception of duration from the perception of the 
“specious present”. And they regard the perception of the 
“specious present” as the nucleus of all our time-consciousness. 
They derive the conception of the past and the future from the 
perception of die “ specious present ” in which there is an echo of 
the immediate past and a foretaste of the immediate future. T n it 
there is a rudimentary consciousness of the past and the future which 
are clearly brought to consciousness by memory and expectation 
respectively. The Buddhists, however, do not believe in duration 
and the “ specious present ”. They believe only in succession and 
the mathematical present. They recognize succession alone as the 
only constituent of time, and identify the perception of time with the 
perception of succession. And they regard the perception of 
succession as identical widi the perception of changes. They do 
not believe in time apart from changes. They identify time with 
succession, and succession with changes. Thus they identify percep¬ 
tion of time with the perception of changes. They do not believe 
in the perception of time as a qualifying adjunct of all events or 
changes. But the consciousness of change is not identical with 
change-consciousness. The consciousness of transition is not 
the same as transition-consciousness. So the Buddhists try their 
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to derive duration from succession, and explain away th^ 

£nd continuity of time. Let us now discuss the main problems of 
temporal perception. 



§ 2. Is Time an Object of Perception ? 

The first question that arises in connection with temporal percep¬ 
tion is whether time is an object of perception or not. According 
to the Vedantists, time is a coefficient of all perception. The 
Bhatta Mlmamsakas and some Naiyayikas too hold that time is 
perceived by both the external and the internal sense-organs as a 
qualification of their objects of perception. 

Jayanta Bhatta has discussed the possibility of the visual percep¬ 
tion of time. Can time be an object of visual perception ? According 
to the Vaise$ika, an object of visual perception must have extensity 
or appreciable magnitude (mahetttva) and manifest or sensible colour 
( udbhiitartipavuttva J. 1 But time is colourless. How, then, can 
it be an object of visual perception ? The Naiyayika retorts ; 
How is colour perceived though it is colourless ? Certainly an 
object has colour which inheres in it ; but colour itself has no colour 
inhering in it. And if colour can be perceived, though it is colourless, 
then time also can be an object of visual perception, though it is 
colourless. Jayanta Bhatta says that time is perceived through the 
visual organ ; it is a fact of experience, and so it cannot be denied, 
though we may not account for it; a fact of experience cannot be 
argued out of existence. As a matter of fact, that is visible which 
can be perceived through the visual organ, be it coloured or colourless ; 
and time can be perceived through the visual organ, though ic is 
Colourless j hence none can deny the visual perception of time. 2 

Raniakrsnadhvarin, the author of otkhctmani, rightly points out 
that if we deny the visual perception of time because it is colourless, 
we cannot account for our visual perception of an object as existing 
at present, e.g. “the jar exists now” {tdSnim ghato vart ate). If 
the present time were not an object of this perception, then there 
would be no certainty as to the time in which the jar is perceived to 
exist, but there would be a doubt whether the jar exists at present 
or not. But, in fact, the jar is definitely perceived as existing notv •> 
the actual perception of the jar is not vitiated by the least doubt 
whether the jar exists at present or not. Such an undoubted percep¬ 
tion of an object as existing “ now ” clearly shows that besides the 


1 Chapter III. 


2 NM., pp. 136-7 ; see also VP., p. 20. 
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element of time also, viz. the present time, enters into til 
[Perception of the object. 

But if time is regarded as an object of visual perception, though 
it is colourless, because of our visual perception of an object as 
existing “ now ”, then it may equally be argued that aka fa (ether) 
also :s an object of visual perception, because of our visual perception 
of a row of herons in tikafa {fikdse valakd). But ftkttla is not admitted 
to be an object of perception ; it is regarded as a supersensible object 
which is inferred from sound as its substrate. 1 And if, in spite of 
our visual perception of a row of herons in QkBla (nkfise vaiahii), 
akasa is not regarded as an object of visual perception, or of any 
kind of perception, whatsoever, then why should time be regarded 
as an object of visual perception, because of our visual perception 
of an object as existing “ now ” ? 

It may be argued that the visual perception of a row of herons 
in akasa is an acquired perception like the visual perception of fragrant 
sandal. Just as in the visual perception of fragrant sandal the visual 
presentation of the sandal (i.e. its visual qualities) is blended with 
the representation of its fragrance perceived by the olfactory organ 
on a previous occasion and revived in memory by the sight of the sandal, 
so in the visual perception of a row of herons in akasa, the visual 
perception of the row of herons ( valakfi) is blended with the idea of 
ahafa which is represented to consciousness by another cognition 
by association, and so akasa is not an object of visual perception. 
But if this argument is valid, then it may as well be argued that the 
element of time which enters into every perceptive process is not an 
object of perception, but it is represented in consciousness by another 
cognition, with which it is associated in experience, and thus the 
element of time entering into every perception is not an object of 
direct perception. 2 

The truth is that the visual perception of an object as existing 
“ now ” is not an acquired perception like the acquired perception 
of fragrant sandal, because in this perception the element of time 
(now) is felt as an object of direct visual perception j nor is it like 
the visual perception of a row of herons in akasa, because akasa 
does not enter into the perception as a qualification (vifesana) of its 
object. The present time is perceived as a qualification of every 
object of perception. Whenever an object, event, or action is 
perceived, it is not perceived as timeless, but as existing or occurring 
in time, or qualified by the present time. 


1 Sikhamani and Maniprabha on VP., p. 25. 


2 Ibid., p. 2 6. 
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object of visual perception, 
is perceived by all the sense-organs, external 
qualification of their objects. 1 Here we are 
reminded of Kant’s doctrine that time is the form of external and 
internal perception. 


§ 3. No Perception of Time as an Independent Entity 

But though time is an object of perception, it is never perceived 
as an independent entity. One of the essential characteristics of 
time is succession, and succession is never perceived apart from 
changes. So we can never perceive time apart from actions or changes 
which occur in time. The temporal marks of before and after, 
sooner and later, etc., are never perceived apart from actions or 
changes. And if there is no distinct perception of time apart from 
that of changes, are we to say that there is no perception of time, 
but only a perception of changes ? Is time nothing but change or 
action ? Some hold that time apart from action is a fiction of 
imagination ; time is identical with action or change ; time and 
action are synonymous. Hence there is no perception of time at 
all, but only that of actions (< karyamdtrftvalambnna). 2 

The Naiyayika admits that there is no perception of time apart 
from that of actions. But from this it does not follow that there 
is no perception of time at all 5 for an clement of time always enters 
into the perception of actions as a constituent factor ; actions are 
never perceived without being qualified by time ; actions unqualified 
by time or timeless actions are never perceived. The perception 
of time is inseparable from the perception of actions ; but they are 
not identical with each other. Hence the legitimate conclusion is 
that time cannot be perceived as an independent entity, but only as a 
qualifying adjunct (vi/esana) of events or actions ; there is no percep¬ 
tion of empty time devoid of all sensible content, but only of filled 
time or time filled with some sensible matter. Just as there is no 
perception of mere actions unqualified by time, so there is no percep¬ 
tion of empty time devoid of all sensible content. When we perceive 
succession or simultaneity, sooner or later, we do not perceive mere 
actions, but we perceive something else which qualifies these actions, 
and that is time. Time, therefore, is perceived not as an independent 
entity, but as a qualification of the objects of perception ; there is no 
perception of empty time. 3 

1 SD., p. 554; Yatindramatadipika, p. 23 ; KusumaftjalipraksJa, Ch. II., 
p. 41. a NM, p. 136. 3 ibid., p. 136. 
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/jjf/majr' be urged, if time is an object of perception, why is 
not as an independent entity, but only as a qualification 
of perceptible objects ? Jayanta Bhatta says that it is the very nature 
of time (‘vastusvabhava) that it can be perceived only as a qualifica¬ 
tion of perceptible objects, and not as an independent entity like a 
jar ; and the nature of things ( vastusvabhava ) or the law of nature 
can never be called in question. I his is the final limit of explana¬ 
tion. We can never account for the ultimate nature of things. 1 
So time is an object of perception. The Bhatta Mlmarhsaka also 
admits that time cannot be perceived by the sense-organs as an 
independent entity, but it is perceived by all the sense-organs as a 
qualification (vihsana) of their own objects. 2 

This psychological analysis of the perception of time is parallel 
to that of William James. “We have no sense,’’ he says, “for 
empty time. ... IVe can no more intuit a duration than we can intuit 
an extension devoid of all sensible content ” 3 Kant’s notion of a pure 
intuition of time without any sensible matter is psychologically 
false. 


<Sl 


§ 4. Perception of the Present 

Some deny the existence of the present time and consequently 
of the perception of the present. When a fruit falls to the ground, 
it is detached from its stalk and comes gradually nearer and nearer 
ro the ground, traversing a certain space and gradually passing from 
one position to another, say, from a to A, from b to r, and so on until 
it comes to the ground. When the fruit has passed from a to b , 
the space between a and b is the space traversed, and the time related to 
that traversed space is that which has been passed through (patitakdla 
or the past) ; and when the fruit will pass from b to r, the space 
between b and c is the space to be traversed, and the time related to 
this space s that which is to be passed through (patitavyakala or the 
future) ; and apart from these two spaces, the traversed space and the 
space to be traversed, there is no third space left intervening between 
them which may be perceived as being traversed and give rise to the 
perception of the present time. So the present time does not exist. 
Here by the present time is meant the mathematical time-point which 
is die boundary line between the past and future. But such a time- 
point is never an object of actual perception. Hence there is no 

1 NM., p. 137. 

2 Kalo na svStantryc$endriyairgrhyate. Athaca vi$ayesu $ve§u gfhyamJ- 

nesu tadviSesanataya sarvairapindriyairgrhyate tadvat. £D., p. 554. 

3 Principles of Psychology, vol. i, pp. 619-20. 
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recent time at all. 1 This argument reminds us of Zeno’s djalj 
* ^gainst the possibility of motion. 

But Vatsyayana rightly points out that time cannot be conceived 
in terms of space but only in terms of action. 2 Thus Vatsyayana 
anticipates Bergson in holding that there can be no spatial representa¬ 
tion of time. According to him, time is perceived as qualifying 
an action ; an action is perceived as occurring in time. When, 
for instance, the action of falling has ceased, and is no more, it is 
perceived as past ; and when the action of falling is going to happen 
and not yet commenced, it is perceived as future ; and when the 
action of falling is going on, it is perceived as present. Thus time- 
consciousness is found in the perception of action. When an action 
is no more , it is perceived as past ; when it is not yet begun, it is per¬ 
ceived as future ; and when it is going on y it is perceived as present, 3 
If an action is never perceived as going on, how can it be perceived 
as no more or as not yet ? For instance, if the action of falling is 
not perceived as going on, how can it be perceived as having ceased, 
or as going to happen ? As a matter of fact, what is meant by the 
past time or the time “ that has been fallen through ” ( patitakdla ), 
in the present case, is that the action of falling is over or no more ; 
and what is meant by the future time or the time “ to be fallen 
through ” (patitavyakala) is that the action of falling is going to 
happen and not yet begun, so that at both these points of time, past 
and future, the object is devoid of action ; but when we perceive 
that the fruit is in the process of falling, we perceive the object in 
action. Thus time is perceived not in terms of space but in terms of 
actions ; when they are perceived as going on or in the process of 
happening, they are perceived as present; when they are perceived 
as over or no more, they are perceived as past, and when they are 
perceived as going to happen and not yet begun, they are perceived as 
future. The consciousness of the present is the nucleus of the 
consciousness of the past and the future ; the past and the future are 
built upon the present. Time is perceived only through an action ; 
the actual happening of an action is perceived as present 5 and unless 
an action is perceived as happening or present, it can never be 
perceived as past or future, inasmuch as the action does not really 
exist in tile past or in the future but only in the present. Hence 
the perception of the present cannot be denied as all our time- 
consciousness is centred in it. 4 

1 NBh., ii, 1, 37 ; Jha, E. T., Indian Thought, vol. ii, p. 245. 

2 Nadhvavyangah kalah kim tarhi ? KriySvyangah. Ibid., ii, 1, 3S. 

3 Ibid., ii, 1, 38. 4 NBh. and NV., ii, x, 38. 
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sense of the mathematical time-point or indivisible instant which is 
never a fact of actual experience. Vatsyilyana is right in so far as 
he gives a psychological explanation of the specious present which 
is the basis of our conception of the past and future. He anticipates 
the most modern psychological analysis of our time-consciousness 
in western psychology. A few quotations from books on modern 
western psychology will not be out of place here. 

44 Let anyone try,” says William James, 44 to notice or attend to, 
the present moment of time. One of the most baffling experiences 
occurs. Where is it, this present ? It has melted in our grasp, 
fled ere we could touch it, gone in the instant of becoming. ... It is 
only as entering into the living and moving organization of a much 
wider tract of time that the strict present is apprehended at all. It is, 
in fact, an altogether ideal abstraction, not only never realized in sense, 
but probably never even conceived of by those unaccustomed to 
philosophic meditation. Reflection leads us to the conclusion that 
it must exist, but that it does exist can never be a fact of our immediate 
experience. The only fact of our immediate experience is 
what Mr. E. R. Clay has well called 4 the specious present V* 1 
Elsewhere he says, 44 The original paragon and prototype of 
all conceived times is the specious present , the short duration of 
which we are immediately and incessantly sensible” 2 J. M. Baldwin 
also bears out this view of James. He says, 44 Subjectively, each 
individual constructs his own time-order from the standpoint of the 
‘specious’ or felt present by means of images in which past and 
future, not actually present, are represented. It is only from this 
standpoint that the terms past and future have proper meaning. In 
this construction are included not only the times of the individuals’ 
private experiences, but all times which may be dated from the 
present 4 now 3 4 

Vatsyayana’s account of the perception of the time-series closely 
resembles that of Volkmann and Stout. 44 4 No more * and 4 not 
yet V’ says Volkmann, 44 are the proper time-feelings, and we are 
aware of time in no other way than through these feelings,” 4 This 

1 Principles of Psychology , vol. i, pp. 608—9. 

2 Ibid., p. 631. 

3 Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology , vol. ii, p. 698. 

4 Psychology , § 87, quoted by James in bis Principles of Psychology , vol. i, 
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‘me of Voikmann has been elaborated by Stout 
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dutifully expressed his view as follows 
“Actual sensation is the mark or stamp of present time. The 
present time as distinguished from the past or future, is the time 
which contains the moment of actual sensation. . . . Distinction 
between past, present, and future can only be apprehended in a 
rudimentary way at the perceptual level. But there is, even at this 
level, what we may call a 4 not yet ’ consciousness and a no more 
consciousness. The 4 not yet ’ consciousness is contained in the 
prospective attitude of attention, in the pre-adaptation for what is 
to come which it involves. I his 4 not yet consciousness is 
emphasized when conation is delayed or obstructed, as when the dog 
is kept waiting for its bone. The ‘ no more ’ consciousness emerges 
most distinctly when conation is abruptly disappointed or frustrated. 
With the advent of ideal representation the 4 no more ’ and the 

* not yet 1 experiences become much more definite.” 1 

Ladd says, “ It is by the combination of imaging and thinking, 
in which every conceptual process consists, that the vague conscious¬ 
ness of a 4 still-there ’ is converted into the conception of 4 the 
present’; the consciousness of the ‘now-going’ or ‘just-gone’, 
into the conception of 4 the past ’ ; and the consciousness of the 

* not yet there ’, with its affective accompaniment of expectation 
or dread, into the conception of 4 the future 3 


§ 5. The Sensible Pr esent is Instantaneous (The Buddhist View) 

Time has two essential characteristics, viz. succession and duration. 
But the Buddhists do not recognize the existence of duration or 
block of time. They identify time with mere succession of ideas. 
The Buddhists hold with Berkeley and Hume that there is no abstract 
time apart from presentations. Time is not a substantive reality, 
as the Naiyayikas hold, but it is a cluster of successive presentations ; 
an abstract time apart from momentary impressions is an artificial 
conceptual construction. And according to the Buddhists, there 
are no continuous and uniform impressions (dharavahika-jnana) but 
only a series of detached anti discrete impressions, a perpetual flux 
of successive presentations [k$an§d>hangura-jnana). Continuity is only 
an illusory appearance due to our slurring over the landmarks of 
impressions owing to their similarity. Momentary sensations alone 
are real ; there is no continuity among discrete sensations. "1 he 

1 A Manual of Psychology, second edition, 1910, pp. 405-6. 

3 Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory , p. 497. 
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j/ontinuity of impressions is nothing more than the rap 
of impressions owing to the rapidity and uniformity of 
stimulations. Thus the Buddhist doctrine is quite the same as that 
of David Hume. 

Time may be viewed either as one-dimensional or as bi- 
dimensional. Either it may be regarded as having only linear 
extension or succession, or it may be regarded as having simultaneity 
and succession both. The Buddhists hold that there is no 
synchronousness or simultaneity ; there is only succession or sequence 
among our presentations. So a momentary presentation can neither 
apprehend the past nor the future, but it apprehends only the present 
which has no duration. Thus according to the Buddhists, the 
sensible present has no duration ; it is an instant or a 44 time-point , \ 1 
The Vcdantists and some Naiyayikas hold that the sensible present 
is not a mathematical point of time but has a certain duration \ the 
sensible present is a tract of time extending over a few moments— 
it is an extended present or the “ specious present ” {vitata e<ua 
kfilah). 2 According to them the “specious present” having a 
certain duration yields us one unitary presentation without flickering 


of attention. 

But the Buddhists hold that there is no “ specious present ” ; 
the present has no duration ; it is instantaneous or momentary 
inasmuch as our impressions are momentary. Our presentations 
are not somewhat prolonged processes, but instantaneous or non- 
during events. And there arc no continuous and uniform impressions, 
as the Vcdantists and some Naiyayikas hold. 

According to Prabhakara, in the consciousness “ I know this ” 
(ahom idam jandmt) there is a simultaneity of three presentations, 
viz. the presentation of the knower (/), the presentation of the known 
object {this), and the presentation of knowledge (or the relation 
between the knower and the known). This is Prabhakara’s 
doctrine of Triputl Samvit or triple consciousness. 

The Buddhists liold that the three elements are not simultaneous ; 
but they are discrete and detached from one another 3 there is no 
relation among them ; there can be no relation between the knower 
and the known. They hold that at first there is a particularized 
presentation (sakara-jhQna) of “ I ” (< ahani ), then that of 44 this 99 
(idam), and then that of 44 knowing ” (jSnSrni). Thus these discrete 
and momentary impressions flow in succession. But when the first 
impression of “ I ” vanishes, it leaves a residuum (vdsanti) which 

1 Pratyaksasya hi ksana eka grShyah. NBT., p. 22. 

2 NM„ p. 450. 
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and modifies the second impression of 4w this ” j and 
"Yfif^second impression vanishes, it leaves a residuum which colours 
and modifies the third impression. Thus though these three 
impressions are discrete and isolated from one another, there is a 
cumulative presentation of these momentary impressions owing to 
the transference of residua from the preceding impressions to the 
succeeding ones ( vasanH-samkrama ) and the residua of the former 
colouring or modifying the latter (; upaplava ). Thus the Buddhists 
have invented the hypotheses of residua ( y 3 san&\ transference of 
residua ( va$ancisamkrama\ and modification of impressions by residua 
(upaplava) to explain away the fact of continuity or the consciousness 
of transition ; a succession of presentations is certainly not the 
consciousness of succession. The Buddhists do not explain, but 
explain away the fact of unity and continuity of consciousness. 1 

The Buddhists examine the perceptive process and show that 
perception cannot apprehend the 44 specious present ”, A perception 
is nothing but a presentation ; and a presentation is the presentation 
of a single moment j it cannot apprehend the past and the future. 
If there is a series of presentations, a, b , etc., is it the antecedent 
presentation h ( uttaravijnffna ), or is it the succeeding presentation b 
that takes hold of the preceding presentation by the hind part, as it 
were f The Buddhists answer that b can neither take hold of c , 
nor can it take hold of a. T he past as past is not present; and the 
future as future is not present. Hence the present presentation 
can neither apprehend the past nor the future presentation, and 
consequently, there can be no direct apprehension or perception of 
the past and future. 2 

But the Buddhists hold that the past enters into the present at 
the time of passing away, and the future also enters into the present, 
though it is not yet come, so that the present presentation is an echo 
of die immediate past and a foretaste of the immediate future. 3 
Thus the Buddhists surreptitiously introduce an element of linking 
or transition between the past and the present, and between the present 
and the future to explain our consciousness of the continuity of time. 
But though they admit that the past and the future enter into the 
present, they insist that it is only the present that is perceived and not 
the past 01 the future which enters into the present. Such is the 
nature of ou r experience that it unfolds successively—one presenta¬ 
tion appearing and then disappearing. And in this series of presenta¬ 
tions an antecedent state (piirvadasa) cannot come in contact with 

1 VPS., p. 75. 2 NM., p. 450. 

3 Vartaman 3 nupraveiena bhiitabliSvinoh kalayoh grahanam. Ibid., p. 450. 
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state (aparadaSs), and a subsequent state cannot com 
m eotttact with an antecedent state. All sense-presentations appre¬ 
hend the present alone which is instantaneous or momentary. 

Some Naiyayikas hold that sometimes the present is perceive 
as extended or with a certain duration, for instance, when we perceive 
a continuous action, e.g. cooking, reading, etc. t,ensl 

present is not momentary, but has a certain lengti o ur& 
(vartamanahnno dirghah) ; it is not made up of a single momen , 
but composed of a number of moments {nllnShanaganStmaka): 

The Buddhists urge that time cannot be a composite whole made 
up of parts; it cannot be a cluster of simultaneous presentations 
because there is no simultaneity among presentations. mic ' no ' 
bi-dimensional, as some Naiyayikas hold, but it is one-dimensional. 
There is no simultaneity, but only succession among our presenta¬ 
tions. It is foolish to hold that perception apprehends an extended 
present with a certain duration. 4 

The Naiyayika and the Vcdantist hold that a continuous and 
uniform impression bears clear testimony to the unbroken and 
uninterrupted existence of its object; and consequently, it appre¬ 
hends an extended present with a certain duration.. 

The Buddhists object that there is no uniform impression 
(avicchmna-drsti). Every impression is momentary ; there cannot 
be a continuous impression. When there is a rapid succession o 
momentary impressions, they appear to be continuous, though they 
are not really so. And because there is no continuous impression, 
tliere can be no perception of the “ specious present ” with a certain 
duration. 4 Even if there were a continuous impression, it would not 
be able to apprehend the “ specious present ”, because an object must 
be presented to consciousness in order that we may have a presentative 
knowledge of the object, and the object cannot be presented to 
consciousness for more than one moment, since all objects aie 
momentary. 6 But, as a matter of fact, there can be no continuous 
and uniform impression ; consciousness must always apprehend itsc 
as momentary ; and not only consciousness is momentary, but 
also the consciousness of the momentariness of consciousness is 
momentary. Here the Buddhists differ from the Neo-Hegelians, 
Green, and others, who suppose that the consciousness of the relation 


i NM„ p. 450. 2 Ibi . d - P- 45°- . , ,. 

3 Ibid p 451 “ Psy c ^°^°6* ca ^' cons idered, there 13 no 8UC V t n § 

,, ‘ mathematical point of time ’-no time that is not enduring time. Ladd : 


Psychology Descriptive and Explanatory , p. 311. 
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7 .topressions must be enduring; momentary impressicjnlj^ 
.^P^ehended as momentary by a consciousness which must be 
permanent. Thus, according to the Buddhists, all presentations 
are momentary, and as such they can apprehend only the present 
which has not a length of duration, but is constituted by a single 
moment; the sensible present, therefore, is instantaneous or 
momentary. 1 


§ 6. The Sensible Present has Duration (The Naiyayika and the 
Vedflutist View) 

The Buddhists recognize only one aspect of time, viz. succession. 
They try to explain away the other aspect of time, viz. duration. 
But some Naiyayikas and the Vedantists clearly recognize the import¬ 
ance of duration apart from which succession has no meaning. The 
Buddhists have argued that a presentation cannot apprehend the past 
and the future as they are not presented to consciousness ; it can 
apprehend only the present which is constituted by a single moment. 
1 . he Naiyayika urges that even a momentary glance ( nimesa-drsti) 
can apprehend the continued existence of an object. Why should, 
then, perception be regarded as apprehending the instantaneous 
present ? : Even supposing that a momentary glance cannot appre¬ 
hend the past and the future, but only the present, what is the span 
of the present time perceived by a continuous and uniform impression 
(animesa-drsti) ? Is it a time-point or a tract of time ? Is it an 
instant or a length of duration ? The sensible present continues 
as long as the continuous and uniform impression persists without 
an oscillation of attention, and as long as it is not interrupted by another 
impression i so that this single unitary presentation apprehends not 
an instantaneous present but a lengthened or extended present with 
a certain duration. 3 

T he Buddhists may urge that such an extended present is a tract 
of time made up of a number of moments ; but the present is really 
a single moment; the immediately preceding moment is past and 
the immediately succeeding moment is future ; so they cannot be 
perceived. The Naiyayika replies that in determining the span of 
the sensible present we must not assume at the outset that it is 
momentary, but we must determine it by an appeal to experience. 

1 Ksanikagrahi pratyaksamiti siddham. NM., p. 452 

2 Ibid., p. 462. 

Animesadrstimi drstyavicchedadavicchinnasattSka eva dpsyate iti na 
ksarukagnthi pratyaksam. Ibid., p. 463. 
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oli>gical investigation must not be guided by metaphysic^T 
^ecujMjdn ; but metaphysics must be based on psychology. Psycho¬ 
logically considered, there is no mathematical point of time, but only 


a tract of time. That time must be regarded as present which is 
grasped by a single continuous impression without a break or inter¬ 
ruption. And such an unbroken and uninterrupted impression 
apprehends the present as an unbroken and uninterrupted block or 
duration of time. Hence the sensible present is not an instant, 
but has a length of duration. 

The Buddhists may urge that even according to the Naiyayika 
there cannot be a stable consciousness (sthirajnana) but only a series 
of momentary impressions ; how, then, can he hold that there can 
be a perception of the “ specious present ” ? Though all Naiyayikas 
hold that a psychosis extends over three moments—the moment of 
production, the moment of existence, and the moment of destruction— 
and there can be no simultaneity of psychoses owing to the atomic 
nature of the central sensory or manas , yet there are some Naiyayikas 
who hold that a continuous and uniform impression is not destroyed 
at the third moment. 1 Besides, the temporal mark of a consciousness 
need not necessarily correspond with the temporal mark of its object. 
An object is apprehended by consciousness as having a continued 
existence. A pulse of consciousness, though existing at present , 
can apprehend the past as well as the future as past and future. 2 
The feeling of the past is not a past feeling ; and the feeling of the 
future is not a future feeling. For instance, a present recollection 
apprehends the past; a present flash of intuition (prtftibha jnana) 
apprehends the future; and a present inference apprehends both 
the past and the future. 1 

The Buddhists may urge that the operation of the sense-organs 
does not exist for more than a single moment; and in the absence 
of a continued peripheral action there cannot be a perception of an 
extended time or the “ specious present 

The Naiyayika replies that peripheral action does not exist for 
a moment, but continues for some time. The perception of an 
object depends upon the intercourse of a sense-organ with an object, 
and this intercourse is not momentary, but persists for some time ; 
peripheral stimulation is not a momentary act, but a somewhat: 
prolonged process ; and consequently perception does not apprehend an 
instant or a “time-point”, but a tract of time with a certain duration. 1 

JM., p. 463. 

hanamtu vartamanakakimapyatitanagatakalagrahi bhavati. NM., 
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^Vatsyayana says that sometimes the present is perceitl 
ixed with the past and the future, for instance, when we perceive 
that a substance exists. And sometimes the present is perceived 
as mixed up with the past and the future, for instance, when we 
perceive the continuity of an action, e.g. cooking, cutting, etc. Thus 
Vatsyayana admits that die present is sometimes perceived as having 
a certain duration. 1 

According to the Vedantists, too, a continuous and uniform 
impression ( dharavahikabuddhi ) is a single unitary psychosis with 
a certain duration > it is not a series of momentary impressions in 
rapid succession, as the Buddhists hold. In the continuous impression 
of a jar the mental mode which assumes the form of the jar is one 
and undivided as long as the jar is presented to consciousness without 
any flickering of attention, and is not interrupted by another psychosis. 
It is not made up of many momentary psychoses, because according 
to the Vedantist, a psychosis continues in the field of consciousness 
as long as the rnind does not assume the form of a different object. 
So the Vedantist also admits that a continuous and uniform presenta¬ 
tion does not apprehend an instantaneous present, but an extended 
present with a certain duration. 2 Thus the Vedantists and some 
Naiyayikas hold that the sensible present has duration, while the 
Buddhists hold that the sensible present is instantaneous or momentary. 
Certainly the former view is psychologically correct. The Buddhists 
deny the 44 specious present ” because it contradicts their fundamental 
doctrine of impermanence or momentariness. 

This psychological discussion of the “ specious present ” in the 
medieval philosophical literature of India anticipates the same kind 
of discussion in the modern psychology of the West. Professor 
William James borrowed the word “specious present” from 
E. R. Clay and gave currency to it. He expresses his view most 
beautifully as follows :— 

u The practically cognized present is no knife-edge, but a saddle¬ 
back, with a certain breadth of its own on which we sit perched, 
and from which we look in two directions into time. The unit 
of composition of our perception of time is a duration , with a bow 
and a stern, as it were, a rearward and a forward looking end.” 3 


1 NBh., ii, i, 41. 2 VP., p. 26. 

3 Principles of Psychology, vd. i, p. 609. 


Chapter XI 


PERCEPTION OF THE UNIVERSAL (JJT1) —INDIAN 
NOMINALISM, CONCEPTUALISM AND REALISM 

§ i. Introduction 

I he problem of the universal and the individual has been 
approached in die West from the psychological, logical, and meta¬ 
physical points of view. The Indian thinkers also have investigated 
the problem from these different standpoints, not in abstract isolation 
from one another, but in their synthetic unity. The psychological 
aspect vT this question, as understood by the different schools of Indian 
philosophers, is incomprehensible without a metaphysical considera¬ 
tion of it. So we shall attempt here a psychological study of the 
problem with reference to its metaphysical basis. 

In the Western thought, there are mainly three theories of the 
universal, viz. nominalism, conceptualism, and realism. According 
to nominalism, the individuals alone are real—there are only individual 
things in nature, and particular ideas in the mind 5 there is no 
universal at all in reality—only the name is general. According 
to conceptualism, there are only individual things in nature without 
any universal class-essence in them, but the mind has the power of 
forming a concept or an abstract general idea of individual things. 
Thus, according to it, there is no universal in nature, but the universal 
exists in the mind in the form of a concept or general idea. According 
to realism, the universal exists both in nature and in the mind ; there 
is a universal or class-essence among the individual things of nature, 
and there is a universal notion or concept in the mind corresponding 
to the class-essence in nature. Thus, according to nominalism, 
there is no universal at all either in nature or in the mind ; according 
to conceptualism, the universal exists only in the mind ; according to 
realism, the universal exists both in nature and in the mind. Besides 
these main theories there are certain intermediate positions. 

Among the Indian thinkers also we find a perpetual conflict 
between realists and nominalists. The note of conceptualism is not 
prominent, though not altogether absent. The Buddhists are 
thoroughgoing nominalists. The Naiyayikas, the later Vai&sikas, 
and the Mlmariisakas (Bhatta and Prabhakara) represent different 
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of realism. Kanada, the father of the 



Vaisesika 

e earlier Vaisesikas are conceptualists. The Jaina is a 
nominalist tending towards realism. Ramanuja also is a nominalist 
with a bent for realism. 

The Buddhists hold that specific individuals [svalaksaria) alone 
are real ; they are apprehended by indeterminate perception ; there 
is no universal or class-essence at all in the specific individuals ; the 
universal notion is an unreal abstraction of the mind } it is a con¬ 
ceptual construction of the mind to carry on the practical purposes 
of our life. The Buddhists are the most uncompromising nominalists. 

The earlier Vaisesikas hold that universality or community 
( sdmdnya ) is a mark by which the understanding assimilates a number 
of objects and forms a group or class ; the universal is relative to die 
understanding. Kanada and his earlier exponents hold that 
the universal is a concept of the mind. They are conceptualists. 

The Naiyayikas, the later Vaisesikas, the Bhattas, and the 
Prabhakaras hold that there is a real universal or class-essence among 
the individual objects of nature. But there is a difference of opinion 
as to the relation of the universal to the individual. The Nyaya- 
Vaiscsika and the Prabhakara hold that the universal is different 
from the individual, and the relation between them is that of inherence, 
the latter being the substrate of the former. The Bhatta, on the 
other hand, holds that the universal is both different from, and identical 
with, the individual ; the relation between the two is that of identity- 
in-difference. 

The Jaina holds that there can be no universal notion in the 
mind, unless there is a real universal in nature. The universal 
notion is not an unreal fiction of the mind as the Buddhists suppose ; 
it is real, and consequently it must be based on reality. Corre¬ 
sponding to a universal notion in the mind, there must be a real 
universal in nature. But what is the nature of the real universal r 
It is not a class-essence. The Jaina does not recognize its existence. 
There can be no one, eternal, ubiquitous class-essence in the 
individuals belonging to the same class, as the realists suppose. So far 
the Jaina agrees with the Buddhist and supports nominalism. But 
he differs from the Buddhist in that he recognizes the real existence 
of similarity or likeness among the individual members of the same 
class. The likeness is the objective ground of a universal notion. 
To this extent, the Jaina tends towards realism. 

Ramanuja also holds a similar doctrine. According to him, 
individuals alone are real ; there is no class-essence in them ; but 
there is a close likeness or resemblance (sausadrsya) among them in 
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ybf certain definite collocations or configurations [samsthtfifd^ 
among the individuals. Thus, Ramanuja agrees with the 
Jaina in holding that there is a real likeness among the individual 
things belonging to the same class. Ramanuja only gives an 
interpretation of the likeness among the individual members of a class. 
Thus, both the Jaina and Ramanuja are not out-and-out nominalists 
like the Buddhists, though they deny the existence of a class-essence ; 
they are nominalists with a leaning towards realism. 1 hey are 
advocates of modified nominalism. 

All Indian realists agree in holding that the universal is an object 
of perception ; it can be perceived through the sense-organs ; it is 
not an ideal construction of the mind. T he experience of the universal 
is not conceptual, but perceptual. 1 his is seldom admitted by the 
Western realists. The Indian realists differ from one another only 
in their views as to the relation of the universal to the individuals. 

§ 2 . (i) The Buddhist doctrine of Nominalism 

The universal in the form of a class-essence (jati) can never be 
an object of perception. A perceptible object produces the percep¬ 
tion of it in the mind. But the universal {jati) is eternal *, so it 
cannot produce its cognition. If, in spite of being eternal, the 
universal does produce a cognition, it will never cease to do. so. 
and consequently the cognition of no other object will be possible. 1 

Moreover, the universal can never be perceived, for perception 
has for its object only the momentary specific individuals (j walaksana ) 
unconnected with other individuals preceding and succeeding them. 
By the universal we mean that feature which is common to a whole 
class of objects. If such a universal character does exist at all, it 
can be known only after collecting all the individual objects belonging 
to a class and ascertaining their common character. I bus, he 
knowledge of the universal presupposes that of all the individuals 
in which the universal exists. How, then, can such a universal 
be known by indeterminate perception (;nirvikalpa pratyaksa\ which 
arises just after the contact of an object with a sense-organ, and is 
quite independent of any other cognition, preceding or succeeding it ? 

I f it is apprehended by determinate perception {savikalpa pratyaksa\ 
it is unreal for that very reason. According to the Buddhist, indeter¬ 
minate perception alone is valid as it is free from all forms and 
categories ( yikalpa ) j determinate perception is invalid as it is no*., 
free from thought-determinations. Thus, the universal can be 

i SD., p. 381. 
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ehended neither by indeterminate perception nor by detei) 
rception. 

Nor can it be proved by inference {anumand) and verbal cognition 
( iabda\ for these too have for their objects the unreal forms of ideal 
construction (<vikalpa\ and as such cannot apprehend the ontological 
reality . 1 

Hence specific individuals alone are real, since they are appre¬ 
hended by indeterminate perception. The universal is nothing 
but a mere form of determinate cognition having no real existence 
in the world . 2 

% 3. The Buddhist Criticism of the Nydya-Faisesika Realism 
According to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, the universal is different 
from the individual ; it inheres in the latter which is its substratum $ 
there is one, eternal, ubiquitous universal among the members of 
a class. 

The Buddhist offers the following criticism of this view :— 

(1) Firstly, things which are different from one another must 
occupy different portions of space. But the universal is never 
perceived to occupy a space different from that of the individual. 
So the universal must not be different from the individual. Moreover, 
things which are different from one another can be perceived apart 
from one another. For instance, a cloth can be perceived apart 
from a jar as they are different from each other. But the universal 
can never be perceived apart from the individual. Hence the 
universal cannot be different from the individual. 

(a) Secondly, it may be said that though the universal is different 
from the individual, it cannot be perceived apart from the individual 
simply because die former exists in the latter. But this is impossible. 
The universal can never exist in the individual. If it does so, 
does it exist in each individual wholly or partly ? Both the alter¬ 
natives are untenable. If the universal exists in its entirety in one 
individual, then it cannot exist in any other individual, and being 
one, it cannot exist entirely in many individuals. Evidently, if 
the universal exhausts itself in one particular, it cannot exist in another 
without being produced anew. But this is absurd. The universal 
is eternal ; it cannot be produced at all. Nor can it exist partly 
in all the individuals, for it has no parts. Then, again, it is not 
possible for the same universal to exist partly in the past, present, 
and future individuals. 

1 NM., pp. 297-8. 

2 VikalpskaramStram sJmJnyam, alikarh va. 3 D., pp. 381-2. 
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thirdly, even supposing that the universal exists in 
does it exist everywhere in all the individuals, or only in 
its proper objectives ? For instance, does the universal cow [gotva) 
exist in all individuals belonging to different classes, e.g. cows, horses, 
etc. ( samasarvagata ) ? Or does it exist only in all the individual 
cows [pindasarvagata) ? 

If a universal (e.g. the genus of cow or gotva) exists in all 
the individuals belonging to different classes (e.g. horses, cows, 
buffaloes, etc.), then we should perceive the genus of cow [gotva) 
in horses, that of horse (asvatva) in cows, and so on, and thus there 
would be an utter confusion or intermixture of genera [sankarya). 

It may be said that though a universal exists in all the individuals 
belonging to different classes, the individuals belonging to a particular 
class have the power of manifesting a particular universal. For 
instance, only the individual cows can manifest the universal cow 
( gotva) y which is ubiquitous [sarvasarvagata). But according to 
the Buddhist idealist, existence consists in its being perceived. 1 If 
the universal exists everywhere, it should be perceived everywhere. 
Even if a universal, though all-pervading, can be manifested only by 
certain individuals, it does not follow that this universal must be 
perceived only in those individuals. If certain individual^manifest 
a universal which is ubiquitous, they must manifest it as it truly is. 
A lamp manifests certain objects. It does not follow from this 
that these objects are perceived in the lamp. Likewise, certain 
individuals manifest a universal. It does not prove that the universal 
must be perceived in those individuals. 

If, on the other hand, a universal exists only in all its objectives 
or proper subjects [pindasarvagata or svavyaktisarvagata), how can 
it be perceived in a newly born individual ? For instance, if the 
genus of cow [gotva) exists only in all individual cows, how can it be 
perceived in a newly born cow, if it did not exist in that place before 
the individual was born i The universal cannot be born along with 
the individual as it is eternal. Nor can it come from, any other 
individual, because, firstly, it is without any form (, amtirta ), and con¬ 
sequently incapable of movement, and, secondly, it is not perceived 
in the individual from which it comes. Nor can it be said that the 
universal exists partly in the individual from which it comes, and 
partly in the newly born individual to which it comes, because the 
universal is without any parts. And thus when an individual is 
destroyed, the universal does not remain in that place, because it 
is not perceived there. Nor is it destroyed along with the individual, 

1 Cf. Berkeley. 
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jtse it is eternal. Nor does it go to some other 
6cause, firstly, it is without any form ( amUrta ) and consequently 
incapable of movement, and secondly, the universal cannot enter 
into another individual in which it already exists. 

(4) Fourthly, the Nyaya-Vai^esika holds that the relation 
between the universal and the individual is one of inherence (sama- 
vfiya) ; the universal inheres in the individual. The Buddhist 
denies the relation of inherence altogether, and identifies it with 
identity {taddtmya). Inherence, according to the Vai&sika, is the 
relation between two entities which can never be perceived apart 
from each other, e.g. the relation between a substance and its qualities, 
the relation between the constituent parts and the composite whole, 
the relation between the universal and the individual, etc. The 
Buddhist holds that those entities, which are not perceived apart 
from each other, are not different from each other, but they are 
identical with each other. Simultaneity and inseparability of percep¬ 
tions constitute a test of identity. The universal can never be 
perceived apart from the individual ; hence they are not different 
from each other. 

(5) Lastly, if the universal inheres in the individual, we must 
have such a perception as “ there is the universal cow in this individual 
cow ” {iha gavi gotvam ). But, as a matter of fact, every one perceives 
a cow as “ this is a cow ” ( iyam gauh ), and not as 4 ‘ there is the class 
4 cow 1 in this particular cow ” {iha gavi gotvam ). This clearly 
shows that the individual is not the substratum of the universal, 
but identical with it. Nor can it be said that the universal is the 
inner essence of the individual, because the former is entirely different 
from the latter. How can one, eternal, and ubiquitous universal 
be the essence of many, non-eternal, and discrete and isolated 
individuals ? If even such contradictory things, as the universal and 
the individual, were identical with each other, then cows and horses 
also would be identical with each other, and thus there would be an 
utter confusion in the whole world. Thus, the Buddhist comes to 
the conclusion that the universal can never be different from the 
individual. 1 


§ 4. The Buddhist Criticism of the Srotrtya View 

According to the Srotriyas, there is a rupa-rupi-laksana-sambandha 
between the universal and the individual. But this also cannot be 
proved. If the universal is the rupa of the individual which is the 

1 NM., pp. 298-300 ; &D., pp. 379-380. 
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MTelation to the former, what is meant by rupa ? D 
it mean colour (iitklsdi), or form (.7 kara), or essential nature 
(svabhava) ? 

(1) If it means colour—if the universal is the colour of the 
individual— then colourless substances such as air, mind etc., qualities, 
and actions would have no universality in them. But, as a matter 
of fact, they are supposed to have universality in them. 

(2) If rupa means form ( akara ), and consequently, il the universal 
is the form of the individual, then the formless qualities would have 
no universality in them, though they are supposed to have it. 

(3) If rupa means the intrinsic or essential nature ( svabhava) 
and consequently, if the universal is the essential nature of the 
individual, then they are not different from each other. An object 
is never perceived as different from its essential nature. ern.e 
the universal is not different from the individual. If there is any 
difference between them, there is a difference in name, but not in 
substa nee. 

Then, again, is the rupa a different substance from the r&ptn ? 
Or is it the same substance as the riipin ? Or is it the property of 

the riipin ? , . , 

(4) The first alternative is untenable. The universal, which 

is the rupa of the individual (riipin), is never perceived as a substance 
different from the individual (vastvantaram). , 

(5) The second alternative contradicts the position of the 
opponent. If the universal is the same substance as the individual 
(vastveva), then they are identical with each other, and it is useless 
to speak of the rupa-rupi-laksana-sambandha between them. 

(6) The third alternative also is untenable. If the universal is 

the property of the individual (' vastudharma ), it should be perceived 
as distinct from the individual. But, in fact, it is nevei perceive 
as distinct from the individual. And if the universal is inseparable 

from the individual, it is useless to speak of a relation culkd rupa- 
rupi-laksana-sambandha between them, for they are not different 
from each other. Still if it is insisted that there is a rupa-rupt- 
laksana relation between the universal and the individual, the 
Srotriyas cannot distinguish it from conjunction and inherence. 

Hence the Buddhists come to the conclusion that there cannot 
be a rupa-rupi-laksana relation between the universal and the 
individual, 1 


1 NM., p. 299. 
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§ 5. The Buddhist Criticism of the Bhatta Realism 

The Bhatta Mlmarhsaka holds that there is a relation of identity- I 
in-difference between the universal and the individual. The 
universal is both different from the individual, and identical with it. ! 
The perception of an object involves two elements, viz. inclusion 
or assimilation ( anugama ) and exclusion or discrimination (vyavrtti). 
This dual character of perception must correspond to the dual 
character of its object. Universality or community is the objective 
ground of assimilation, and particularity or individuality is the 
objective ground of discrimination. So the object of perception 
must be both universal and particular. 

The Buddhist urges that it is self-contradictory to assert that one 
and the same object can be both universal and particular, one and 
many, eternal and temporary, existent and non-existent. Such 
an object is never found in experience ; it is a fiction of imagination. 

One and the same object can never be multiform in character. 
There is only one form in an object, viz. particularity that is real. 
The universality of an object is merely an unreal form superimposed 
upon the object by determinate cognition. It is the specific 
individuality {svalaksana) y pure and simple, unmixed with universality, 
that is perceived just after the contact of the object with a sense-organ. 
Hence specific individuality alone is real ; and universality is unreal. 

It cannot be said that both the characters of an object, viz. universality 
and particularity are perceived, and, therefore, both of them are real. 
For, in that case, the double moon also would be real because it is 
perceived. 1 

According to the Buddhist, perception is always indeterminate ; 
and indeterminate perception can never apprehend an object with 
the dual character of universality and particularity. It can appre¬ 
hend only the specific individuality of an object, and never its 
universality, because, like all things, it has a momentary existence, 
and, consequently, it cannot apprehend that feature of the object 
which it has in common with many other objects. Thus, specific 
individuals alone are real, since they are apprehended by indeterminate 
perception 5 the universal is an unreal form of imagination. 


§ 6. The Buddhist's refutation of the Realist's Objections 

(1) Firstly, the realist urges that just as various specific individuals 
are admitted to account for a variety of indeterminate perceptions, 

1 NM., pp. 300-301. 
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universals or class-essences (e.g. gotva , asvatva , et. 
'admitted to account for various determinate cognitions 
(e.g. of cows, horses, and the like). 

The Buddhist argues that the variety of determinate cognitions, 
too, can be explained by the variety of specific individuals. According 
to him, specific individuals are the causes of indeterminate percep¬ 
tions, and indeterminate perceptions, again, are the causes of deter¬ 
minate cognitions ; so that a variety of specific individuals produces 
a variety of indeterminate cognitions, which, in its turn, produces 
a variety of determinate cognitions. Thus, it is needless to suppose a 
variety of universals to account for a variety of determinate cogni¬ 
tions as the realist supposes. 

(2) Secondly, the realist may ask : If universals are nothing but 
unreal forms of imagination how can they serve the practical purposes 
of our life f According to the Buddhist, every thing is momentary, 
and so the specific individuals (svalaksana) are momentary. Hence 
the specific individual, which is apprehended by indeterminate 
perception, is destroyed at that very moment, and no action is possible 
with regard to that object; and that individual with regard to which 
there is an action is destroyed at that very moment, and so it cannot 
be attained. Hence one individual is perceived, while there is action 
on another individual, and thus practical actions are not in keeping 
with the real nature of things. How, then, can unreal forms of 
determinate cognitions serve the practical purposes of our life ? 

The Buddhist argues that even the unreal forms (vikalpa) of 
determinate cognitions can serve the practical purposes of our life. 
Just as the cognition of a gem produced by the ray of a gem leads to 
the actual attainment of the gem, and thus serves a practical purpose 
of our life, so determinate cognitions produced by indeterminate 
perceptions of specific individuals and, consequently, having a 
semblance of specific individuals which are capable of evoking 
effective actions, lead those who are desirous of effective actions to 
the attainment of those specific individuals. I fius, determinate 
cognitions, though not in keeping with the real nature of specific 
individuals, indirectly lead to the actual attainment of them, and 
in this way serve the practical purposes of our life. Hence it cannot 
be said that determinate cognitions, having no real things for their 
objects, but having unreal forms (vikalpa) superimposed on them, 
cannot serve the practical purposes of our life. I hus, in spite of the 
non-existence of universals, practical actions can follow from unreal 

determinate cognitions. t 

( 3 / Thirdly, the realist may contend that discrete specific 
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„™ual$ can never produce a universal notion in the mind. 
w rspeeific individuals, which are absolutely different from one 
another, produce one and the same universal notion, if the universal 
does not: really exist ? If they can produce a universal notion, 
in spite of their absolute difference, the realist asks : How is it that 
certain individuals produce the universal notion of cow, while certain 
other individuals produce the universal notion of horse, and all 
individuals do not produce all universal notions ? 

The Buddhist retorts : How can the individuals of the realist, 
which are different from one another, have an identical essence in 
the form of the universal, and how can they be the substrates of the 
same universal, and how can they manifest the same universal ? 
And, moreover, how is it that certain individuals are related to a 
certain universal, and not all individuals are related to all universals ? 
If the realist argues that certain individuals, by their very nature 
(, ivabhavat ), are related to a certain universal, and not all individuals 
are related to all universals, then it may equally be argued that certain 
individuals, by their very nature, produce the same universal notion 
in the form 44 this is a cow ”, 44 this is a cow ”, and so on, in spite 
of the non-existence of the universal. 1 Thus the Buddhist does not 
believe in the existence of the universal. 


§ 7, (ii) The Modified 'Nominalism of the Jaina 

The Buddhist believes only in specific individuals which are 
like themselves. He does not believe in the universal. He is an 
uncompromising nominalist. According to him, particulars or 
individuals alone are real ; there is no universal or class-essence 
among them; they are characterized by themselves; there is not 
even likeness or similarity among them. T he Jaina agrees with the 
Buddhist in denying the existence of a class-essence in the individuals 
belonging to the same class ; but he differs from the latter in 
recognizing the existence of common characters or resemblances 
among them, which he regards as the real universal. 1 he Jaina 
does not go so far as to say that specific individuals alone are real 
and there is no likeness or similarity among them. According to 
him, there is likeness or similarity among the individuals belonging 
to the same class, and this likeness is the real universal ; there is 
no universal class-essence among them. This doctrine may be 
compared with J. S. Mill’s nominalism. According to Mill, though 
there is not a universal class-essence among the individuals belonging 

1 $D., pp. 382-5. 
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'class, still there are certain fundamental qualities comtnoj^ 
and in thinking of general terms, though we have- 
concrete images before the mind, we concentrate our attention 
on the fundamental attributes common to them, and recognize them 
as common to the whole class. 

Thus the Jaina is neither an uncompromising nominalist nor 
an uncompromising realist. The Buddhists are out-and-out 
nominalists. They recognize the existence of specific individuals 
only. They entirely deny the existence of the universal. The 
iNyaya-Vais'esika and the Mlmarhsaka, on the other hand, recognize 
the existence of one, eternal, and ubiquitous universal in the 
individuals. They are out-and-out realists. The Jaina holds an 
intermediate position. He also recognizes the reality of the universal, 
but according to him, the universal is not one, eternal, and ubiquitous, 
as the realists hold, but is multiform, non-eternal, and non-pervading 
or limited ; and this universal is nothing but the common character 
or similarity among the different individuals belonging to the same 
class. The Jaina does not recognize the existence of any other 
universal than this common character or similarity which is perceived 
through the sense-organs like colours and the like. And this common 
character, according to him, is the cause of the universal notion 
which has no other object than this. 

The difference between the Nyaya-VaiSesika and the Mlmarhsaka, 
on the one hand, and the Jaina, on the other, is that according to 
the former, the universal notion has its objective counterpart in the 
real universal or class-essence in the individuals, which is different 
from them, and is one, eternal, and ubiquitous, while according to 
the latter, the universal notion has its objective counterpart in the 
[common character or similarity of many individuals, which is not 


one, but many, existing in many individuals—not eternal, but 


temporary, being produced and destroyed along with the individual 
in which it exists—and not all-pervading, but confined only to the 
individual in which it exists. Thus the Jaina is neither an uncom¬ 
promising nominalist like the Buddhist nor an uncompromising 
realist like the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Mlmarhsaka. He is an 
advocate of modified nominalism. 

According to the Jaina, an object of knowledge is both universal 
and particular (samanya-visesatma) j It is not merely universal 
like the Being or Brahman of Samkara ; nor is it merely particular 
like tire specific individuals {svalaksana) of the Buddhist. It is 
characterized both by common characters (samanya) and by uncommon 
or distinctive characters {visesa). Our consciousness of similarity 
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(JntivrUapratyay#) has for its object common characters (, ^ 
our consciousness of difference (vyavrttapratyaya) has 
object uncommon or distinctive characters (vifasa). The conscious¬ 
ness of an object involves assimilation and discrimination both. 
Assimilation is due to common characters, and discrimination is due 
to uncommon characters. Hence an object of knowledge is both 
universal and particular, since it is characterized by common and 
uncommon characters both. The common characters again, 
which constitute the real universal ( sfimanya ), according to the Jaina, 
are of two kinds, viz. tiryak sdmdtiya and urddhvatfi samanya. By 
ttnak sfimfmya he means similar modifications ( s a dr sap arin , 1 m as- 
ttryak ), e.g. dewlap and the like in cows. 1 By urddhvata sSmftnya 
he means the permanent substance which abides in the midst of past, 
present, and future modifications (paraparavivartavydpi-dravyam- 
urddh'vatfi)'? e.g. earth in its various modifications. So the common 
characters of an object are constituted by its permanent substance 
which persists in the midst of all its modifications, and its modifica¬ 
tions which are similar to those of other like objects. And these 
are the real universal j there is no other universal than these common 
characters. 3 


§ 8. The Jaina Criticism of the Buddhist Nominalism 

Prabhacandra criticizes the Buddhist doctrine of nominalism in^ 
the following mariner :— ] 

(1) Firstly, the Buddhist argues that the universal is not per- > 
ceived apart from the individual ; hence it does not exist. 

But the Jaina urges that the universal is as much an object o.t, 
perception as the individual ; it is ?.n object of uncontradicted , 
experience in the form of “inclusive” or assimilative perception, 
just is the individual is an object of uncontradictcd experience ii 
the form of “ exclusive ” or discriminative perception. Just as ihv. < 
exclusive perception of particularity cannot be denied, so the inclusiv 
perception of universality also cannot be denied. Both thes 
experiences are uncontradicted. Arid the verdict of uncontradicte 
experience can never be called in question. Hence, uncontradicte^' 
assimilative perception establishes the real existence of the uni versa 
(samanya) common to many individuals, which cannot be apprehende 
by discriminative perception. 

( 2 ) Secondly, the Buddhist argues that there is no univers? 

i PMS., p. 5 . 2 Ibid., p. 5- 3 PKM., pp. X36 ff. 
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proto/the individual, for there are not two distinct cognitiof 
utfpversal and the individual. 

Jut the Jaina urges that there is a difference between the cognition 
of universality and that of individuality, for all of us perceive the 
difference. There are two distinct cognitions of the universal and 
the individual. It is true that both of them are perceived at the 
same time and in the same object. But that does not prove that 
they are apprehended by one and the same cognition. For, in that 
case, the colour and the taste of a cake perceived at the same time 
would be apprehended by a single cognition. But, as a matter of 
fact, the cognitions of the colour and the taste, though simultaneous, 
are different from, each other. Nor can it be argued that the universal 
is identical with the individual, since both of them are perceived at 
the same time through the same sense-organ. For, in that case, 
the wind would be identical with the sun, since sometimes both of 
them are perceived at the same time through the tactual organ. 
In fact, the difference between two objects is proved by the difference 
in their cognitions. And there is a difference between the cognition 
of the universal and that of the individual : the former is inclusive, 
while the latter is exclusive in nature. Hence the universal is 
different from the individual. Moreover, sometimes we perceive 
only the common character (e.g. tallness) of two objects (e.g. a post and 
a mim) but cannot perceive their distinctive characters as in doubtful 
perception. This conclusively proves that the cognition of the 
universal is different from the cognition of the individual. And 
this difference in cognitions proves the real difference in their objects. 
Thus the universal must be different from the individual. 

(3) Thirdly, the Buddhist contends that the experience of 
universality ( anugatapratibhasa ) does not necessarily imply the real 
existence of the universal, for it can be produced by different 
individuals. 


But the Jaina urges that the experience of universality is never 
possible without the real existence of the universal; for otherwise 
it would not be experienced in the same form in all times and places. 
Moreover, individuals are different from one another ; difference 
constitutes the essential nature of individuals. How, then, can they 
produce the experience of universality ? Still, if the Buddhist insists 
that different individuals can produce the experience of universality, 
then for the same reason, different horses would produce the universal 
notion of “ cow ”, which is absurd. 

(4) Fourthly, the Buddhist contends that though individuals 
are absolutely different from one another, and devoid of common 
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dieters, still the preclusion of certain individuals (e.g. co^ 
individuals which are neither their causes nor effect! 
orses, buffaloes, etc.) is the cause of the experience of universality 
(e.g. “ cow ”) and the consequent action. 

But the Jaina replies that the negation of contradictories is not 
at all possible in those individuals which are devoid of common 
characters ; hence it cannot be the cause of the experience of 
universality. Moreover, the negative conception of the “ negation 
of contradictories ” can never lead to practical action, which always 
follows from positive cognitions. Besides, if the experience of 
universality is possible without the real existence of the universal 
in nature then., for the same reason, the experience of individuality 
also would be possible without the real existence of the individual 
in nature, which is not admitted by the Buddhist. Hence, if 
discriminative perceptions have for their objects discrete individuals 
in the world, then assimilative perceptions too must have for their 
objects real universal in the world. Thus the universal has a real 
existence in nature. 

(5) Fifthly, the Buddhist contends that chough there is no real 
universal in the individuals, the experience of universality is due to 
the illusory identification of different individuals owing to the 
similarity of the actions produced by them. For instance, though 
different cows have no real identity among them, yet they seem to 
be identical in nature, since all of them produce similar actions, e.g. 
milking, carrying, etc. 

But the Jaina urges that different individuals produce different 
actions. If it is said that the identity of the actions produced by 
different individuals is due to the similarity of other actions, then 
it would lead to regressus ad infinitum. Even the cognitions produced 
by different individuals are different from one another ; so they 
cannot account for the experience of universality. 

(6) Lastly, the Buddhist contends that the illusory identity 
of different indeterminate perceptions is due to their producing one 
and the same universal notion ; and the illusory identity of different 
individuals is due to the illusory identity of die indeterminate percep¬ 
tions which are produced by different individuals. Thus, according 
to him, an illusory identity is superimposed on the different indeter¬ 
minate perceptions produced by different individuals, because of 
the identity of the universal notion produced by them \ and an illusory 
identity is superimposed on the different individuals on account of 
the illusory identity of their effects, viz. indeterminate perceptions. 
Thus an identity is superimposed on indeterminate perceptions, 
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T are absolutely different from one another, and f! 
imposed identity, again, is superimposed on specific individua 
which are absolutely different from one another. 

The Jaina urges that this theory of the superimposition of a super- 
iimposition is, indeed, a nice hypothesis, which does not appeal to 
reason but to blind faith I As a matter of fact, indeterminate 
perceptions, which are absolutely different from one another, can 
never produce one and the same universal notion. Had it been so, 
the indeterminate perceptions of horses and other animals too would 
have produced the universal notion of “ cow ’. So, it is wrong to 
argue that the illusory identity of different individuals is due to the 
illusory identity of the indeterminate perceptions of these individuals, 
and the illusory identity of the indeterminate perceptions is due to 
their producing one and the same universal notion. 

Hence the Jaina concludes that the universal really exists in 
the world in the form of common characters or similarity ( sadrsa- 
parinBma), since it is an object of uncontradicted experience. 1 


$ 9 . The Jaina Criticism of the NyJya-Vaisesika Realism 

The Nyaya-Vaiscsika holds that there is a real universal in the 
individuals/and it is one, eternal, and ubiquitous. But this doctrine 
• is refuted by the Jaina almost by the same arguments which have been 
advanced by the Buddhist to prove the non-existence of the universal. 
The Jaina does not believe in any other universal than likeness, 

' since "likeness alone is an object of perception, and nothing beyond 
likeness is perceived. And this universal in the form of likeness is 
not one but many, since it exists in many individuals ; it is not 
eternal but temporary, since it is produced and destroyed along with 
the individual in which it exists; it is not ubiquitous but limited, 
since it is confined to the individual in which it exists. 

It cannot be argued that the cognition of the universal notion 
itself proves the existence of one, eternal, and ubiquitous universal. 
For, what does it mean ? Does it mean that wherever there is a 
universal notion, there is such a universal ? Or does it mean that 
wherever there is such a universal, there is a universal notion r 

The first meaning is not possible. It cannot be held that where- 
ever we have a universal notion, there is a real universal corre¬ 
sponding to it. For, we have a universal notion of universal such 
■ as the generic character of cows (gotva), the general character of 


1 PKM., pp. 136-7- 
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ponding to the universal notion ? The Nyaya-Vaiscfika does not 
admit the existence of a universal of universal. Then, again, 
v have the universal notion of the different kinds of negation or 
non-existence, antecedent non-existence, subsequent non-existence, 
mutual non-existence, and absolute non-existence. But is there 
a universal of negation among these different kinds of negation ? 
The Nyaya-Vais'esika does not admit the existence of the universal 
of negation. But these universal of universal and negations can 
be explained by the common characters in the different universal 
and the different kinds of negation respectively. Hence there is no 
other universal than common character or similarity. 

The second meaning also is impossible. It cannot be held that 
wherever there is a real universal in the world, there is a corresponding 
universal notion in the mind. For, though there is not a real 
universal in the cooks in the form of their generic character 
[pacakatva), according to the Nyaya-Vais'esika, still there is the 
universal notion of “ cook ” (pficakah^ pficaka itytidi). Such a 
universal notion is not produced by the function [karma) of the 
cooks, for functions differ with each cook \ and different causes can 
never produce the same effect. Nor can it be produced by the 
community of functions [karmasamanya)^ for, if it is possible at all, 
it can produce the universal notion of cooking but not of 
the cook. 1 

Hence the Jaina concludes that the universal notion cannot 
have for its object one, eternal, and ubiquitous universal existing 
in different individuals. There is no other universal than the common 
character or similarity, which is not one in many individuals, but 
differs with each individual in which it exists. And such a universal 
in the form of a common character differs in each individual like 
the uncommon or distinctive characters. Just as an individual is 
distinguished from other individuals by virtue of its distinctive 
characters, so it is assimilated to other individuals by virtue of 
those characters which it has in common with them ; and these 
common characters are perceived in the form “ this is similar to that ”, 
“that is similar to this”, and so on. Just as the distinctive 
characters of individuals lead to effective actions by producing 
discriminative perceptions in the mind, so the common characters 
of individuals lead to effective actions by producing assimilative 
perceptions in the mind. 2 


1 PKM., p. 339. 


2 PKM., p. 140. 
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The Jaina Refutation of the Mimamsaka Objections 

(1) Firstly, the Bhatta Mfmamsaka urges that if the common 
character or similarity constitutes universality, why do we perceive 
an individual cow as “ this is a cow ”, and not as “ this is like a cow ” ? 
The Jaina replies that we have such a perception because of the 
superimposition of identity or similarity ( abhedopacfirat). 

The Jaina further retorts : How can the Bhatta explain such 
a perception as “ this is like that ”,—“ the white cow is like the 
black cow ” ? If the Bhatta argues that we have such a perception, 
because of their relation to the same universal, then, the Jaina says, 
we should have such a perception as “ these two individuals are 
possessed of the same universal The Jaina holds that we have such 
a perception as “ this is a cow ”, and not as “ this is like a cow ”, 
because of the superimposed identity between the two individuals 
on account of their common characters. 

(2) Secondly, the Bhatta asks : If an individual is perceived 
to be like another individual on account of their common characters, 
how can these common characters, again, be perceived as like one 
another ? Is it because of other common characters among these 
common characters ? If so, then it would le?d to infinite regress. 

The Jaina replies that just as distinctive characters can be 
perceived as distinct from one another without supposing other 
distinctive characters among them, so the common characters among 
individuals can be perceived as like one another without supposing 
any other common character among them. The hypothesis of any 
other universal than the common characters among individuals is 
unwarranted by the facts of experience. 1 


§ 11. (iii) The Modified Nominalism of Ramanuja 

Ramanuja holds almost the same view as the Jaina, as regards 
the universal. According to him, there is no other universal [jati) 
than a configuration or arrangement of parts ( saihsthana) among 
the individuals ; but there is a likeness in the configurations of 
individuals. In individual objects there arc points of likeness, but 
not a universal class-essence (jttti). Ramanuja entirely denies 
the existence of a class-essence, but he admits the existence of fiinda- 

I mental likeness or close resemblance. What is fundamental likeness 
[sausadrsya) ? That property of the object, which is the unconditional 
and invariable condition of the use of the word “ much alike ” 

1 PKM., p. 140. 
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irsa) is fundamental likeness ( sausSdriya ). If likeness 
^operty of an object, it is no likeness at all. If it exists as a property 
in another object, then it leads to infinite regress. I herefore, there 
is no class-essence in individuals, but only a likeness or similarity 
among certain individuals. And even among these individuals not 
a single quality is found to belong to all the individuals of a class 
'eg cows) How, then, can we define fundamental likeness 
\umadriya) among them ? Ramanuja holds that the individual 
members of a class are not found to possess a definite quality in 
common, but they resemble one another in the greatest number oi 
qualities (pauskalya). This doctrine reminds us of Mill’s doctrine 
of Natural Kinds, according to which the members of the same class 
have the greatest number of resemblances among them, and differ 
from the members of a different class in the largest number of points. 
Ramanuja further urges that there is not only no identity of class- 
essence among the different individuals of a class, but there is not 
even an identity of name among them. Thus Ramanuja goes further 
than Hume and Mill, when he holds that even the name is not general 
among the individuals of a class. When we say ‘‘cow , we mean 
different cows in different times and spaces. A is like B, B is like C, 
C is like D. Thus there is not a single likeness among A, B, C, and 
D ; but there are different likenesses because the correlative terms 
differ in each case. Ramanuja, thus, is an advocate of thorough¬ 
going nominalism. But he does not go the length of saying that 
there is no likeness at all among the specific individuals, which are 
absolutely different from one another. Thus the Buddhists are the 
most uncompromising nominalists. Ramlnuja is a bit less uncom¬ 
promising, and the Jaina is still less so. If the Buddhists be regarded 
as tvpical exponents of thorough-going nominalism, the Jaina and 
Ramanuja both mav be regarded as advocates of modified nominalism. 

Ramanuja holds that at the stage of indeterminate perception, 
i.e. the perception of the first individual of a class, we perceive a 
particular arrangement of parts (samsthSna) which is the distinctive 
character of the whole class, but we do not recognize it to be the 
common character of all the individuals belonging to the class, for 
at that time we have not yet perceived any other individual. I hus, 
even in indeterminate perception the universal character of an object 
is known, but not as universal, for, according to Ramanuja, there 
is no other universal than a particular collocation of parts, which is 
common to all the individuals of a class, and this class-character in 
the form of a particular collocation of parts [samsthSna-rupa- 
jamdi) is as much an object of sense-perception as the individual 
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jida) itself ; and, moreover, the individual which ha: 
pai&tufof collocation of parts can never be perceived apart from 
the particular arrangement of parts. Hence, according to Ramanuja, 
both universality and individuality enter into the indeterminate 
perception of an object, but the universality or common character 
is not recognized to be the common character of all the individuals 
belonging to the class. The common character is known to be 
common only at the stage of determinate perception or the perception 
of the second, the third, and the subsequent individuals. 1 


§ 12. (iv) The Modified Conceptualis 7 n of Kanada 


Kanada defines universality and particularity as mental concepts ; 
they are relative to the understanding [samanyam visefa itt 
buddhy ape foam) . 2 He lays stress on the activity of thought in 
relation to universality and particularity. By universality he means 
a mark or quality bv which the understanding assimilates a numbet 
of objects and forms a group or class. By particularity he means 
a mark or quality by which the understanding differentiates one object 
from others. Thus universality and particularity are mental concepts* 
Hence Kanada seems to advocate the doctrine of conceptualism. 
But he is not an extreme conceptualist, since he admits thar 
universality ( samanya) has a real existence in the form of common 
qualities in individual objects. Thus Kanada advocates a modified 
form of conceptualism with a tinge of realism. But the later 
Vaisesikas agree with the Naiyayikas and advocate realism. 


§ 13. (v) The Nyaya-Vaisesika Idealism 

The Buddhist holds with Hobbes that universality lies only in- 
name ; it is an unreal fiction of imagination ( vikalpa ). He is a 
nominalist. The Jaina and Ramanuja hold that the universal is 
real j it exists in the individuals in the form of common characters ; 
there is no other universal besides these. They are modified 
nominalists. Kanada holds that universality and particularity are 
relative to the understanding, though corresponding to them there- 
are common qualities and individual peculiarities respectively in 
individual objects. He is a modified conceptualist. The later 
Vaisesikas, however, are realists. They lay stress on the reality of 
the class-essence in the individuals. 


1 RB., i, 1, 1, and SmtaprakaSikJ. 

2 V.S., i, 2. 3. 
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/ Che Naiyayikas also recognize the existence of the u# 

distinct from the individual. The universal is related to the 
individual by the relation of inherence. There is one universal 
in all the individuals belonging to the same class. Though it exists 
in them, it is independent of them. It is not born with them ; nor 
does it perish with them. It is eternal ; it is unborn and imperish¬ 
able. This doctrine of eternal universal resembles the realism of 
Plato. The universal of the Naiyayika are eternal types like the 
Ideas of Plato ; the individuals are born and destroyed, but the 
universal subsist for ever. But still the Naiyayika does not support 
the Platonic doctrine of universalia ante rem. Plato's Ideas exist 
in the transcendental world as eternal archetypes while his individuals 
exist in the sensible world ; his Ideas are truly real, but his individuals 
are mere shadows of the Ideas, and as such unreal. The Naiyayika‘s 
individuals are as real as his universal ; both of them have ontological 
reality. Moreover, Plato's Ideas are not immanent in the individuals 
so long as they exist ; but the Naiyayika’s universal exist in the 
individuals as their formative principles ; they are immanent in 
them so long as they exist ; there is an intimate and inseparable 
relation between them, called inherence (samavaya). Thus the 
Naiyayika supports the Aristotelian view of umversalia in re. Ru: 
his universal is one and eternal, while his individuals are many and 
non-eternal ; the universal subsists before the individuals are born 
and after the individuals are destroyed. So far the Naiyayika supports 
the Platonic doctrine of universalia ante rem. Thus his realism is 
a peculiar blend of Platonic and Aristotelian realism. 


$ 14. The Psychological Basis of Realism—Perception of the Universal 

Jayanta Rhatta show's that the uni versa! is as much an object 
of perception as the individual. The Buddhists hold that the specific 
individual (svalaksana) alone is an object of perception ; the universal 
is never perceived ; it is an unreal fiction of imagination ( vikalpa ). 
T he Naiyayika argues that the universal cannot be said to be unreal, 
since, like the individual, it is an object of uncontradicted and 
undoubted perception produced by the peripheral contact of an object 
with a sense-organ. The universal is as much an object of in¬ 
determinate perception as the individual. If the individual alone 
were the object of indeterminate perception, how could the universal 
suddenly enter into distinct consciousness at the stage of determinate 
perception ? If it is urged that the universal is simply a name, 



Perception of the universal (JAti) 



only a vikalpa or an unreal form of imagination, th 

_irayika replies that the universality of an object can 

apprehended, even when the name of the object is not yet known. 
For instance, when a man coming from the Deccan, where there 
are no camels, suddenly sees a number of camels, he perceives the 
universality of the camels, though he does not know their names. 
T hough a man does not know the name of a number of objects 
belonging to the same class when he perceives them for the first 
time, he can perceive both their common and distinctive features, 
universality and particularity. At the first sight of four fingers we 
perceive them both as similar to, and different from, one another. 
So it cannot be held that through perception we can apprehend 
only the particularity of an object, and not its universality. More¬ 
over, if at the time of perceiving the first individual belonging to 
a class only its distinctive feature is perceived, we cannot recognize 
the second individual perceived at some other time as belonging 
to the same class. The Buddhist may argue that the recollection of 
the first individual at the time of perceiving the second individual 
is the cause of recognition ; the recognition of the second individual 
is a complex presentative-representative process involving the per¬ 
ception of this individual and the recollection of the first individual. 
But the Naiyayika points out that the second individual, according 
to the Buddhist, is quite different from the first, and has no similarity 
with it. Then, what is the use of remembering it at the time of 
perceiving the second individual ? How can it help us in recognizing 
the second individual ? If it has anything to do with the recognition 
of the second individual as belonging to the same class, then, at fiist, 
there must be a perception of both the common and distinctive 
features of the first individual. Thus at the first stage of indeterminate 


an 


perception just after peripheral stimulation the universality of 
object is as much perceived as its particularity, and hence universality 
can never be denied. Universality is as much real as particularity, 
since both of them are objects of indeterminate perception, which 
is purely immediate and unsophisticated experience. 

If it is urged that at the stage of indeterminate perception we 
cannot distinctly point out the common feature of an object, then it 
may equally be argued that at this Stage we cannot also point out 
the distinctive feature of the object. If it is urged that community 
cannot be perceived at the stage of indeterminate perception, because 
the perception of community depends upon the perception of those 
objects which have common qualities, then it may equally be argued 
that particularity of an object too cannot be perceived at this stage, 


mNlSTfiy, 
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/use the perception of its particularity too depends upd 
rception of those objects from which it is distinguished. If the 
community of an object cannot be perceived, because it depends 
upon the assimilation of this object to other like objects, its particu¬ 
larity also cannot be perceived, because it depends upon the discrimina¬ 
tion of this object from other disparate objects. If the particularity 
of specific individuality ( svalaksana ) of an object is perceived at the 
stage of indeterminate perception, its universality too must be 
perceived at the same time. 

But can we not apprehend an object, pure and simple, in its 
bare nakedness, stripped both of its common and distinctive features 
at the stage of indeterminate perception ? If so, what is the exact 
nature of its object ? Evidently it cannot be determined at the stage 
of indeterminate perception, which is purely an immediate experience. 
It can be determined only at the stage of determinate perception, 
which clearly shows that both universality and particularity are 
objects of indeterminate perception. In fact, indeterminate percep¬ 
tion is the immediate experience of the common and distinctive 
features of an object as mere thats^ and not as ivhats ; these are 
apprehended as unrelated to one another. In determinate perception 
we apprehend these common and distinctive features as whats or 
as related to one another. Indeterminate perception is the pure 
immediate apprehension of objects and their qualities (both common 
and particular) per se. Determinate perception is the clear appre¬ 
hension of the objects and their qualities biter se. 

It has been argued that it is self-contradictory to assert that one 
and the same object is characterized by contradictory qualities such 
as universality and particularity. But, in fact, there is no contradiction 
here, because we do not perceive the contradiction. Neither the 
perception of community contradicts that of particularity, nor does 
the perception of particularity contradict that of universality ; hence 
both the perceptions are real, and none of them is illusory. 1 


§ 15. "The NyGya-Vaisesika Criticism of Buddhist Nominalism 

Jayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the Buddhist 
doctrine :— 

(1) Firstly, the Buddhists argue that the universal is not different 
from the individual, because they are not perceived to occupy 
different portions of space, like a jar and a cloth. But this is false. 
The universal is not perceived to occupy a space different from that 
1 NM., pp. 309-311. 
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Kmjaividual, not because it docs not exist, but because it exifl 
the individual, which is its substratum. 

(2) Secondly, the Buddhists argue that the universal cannot 
exist in the individual, because it cannot be conceived to exist in 
the individual either wholly or partly. Jayanta Bhatta replies that 
the universal does exist in each individual wholly or entirely. It 
cannot be said that if the universal exists wholly in a particular 
individual, it cannot exist in any other individual because it has already 
exhausted itself in the former individual ; for we do perceive the 
universal in each individual, and the fact of our uncontradicted 
experience can never be challenged ; and the universal can never 
exist partly in each individual, because it has no parts. 

(3) Thirdly, the Buddhists argue that a universal can neither 
be all-pervading nor limited to certain individuals belonging to the 
same class ; it can neither exist in all individuals to whatever class 
they may belong, nor can it exist in all its proper objectives. 

Jayanta Bhatta replies that a universal exists everywhere, not 
only in its proper subjects, but in all the particulars. But it cannot 
be perceived in all the individuals, because it is not manifested by 
all of them ; a particular universal (e.g. the genus of cow or gotva) 
is manifested by a nur .ber of particular individuals (e.g. cows) \ 
and in the absence of these manifesting individuals, the universal 
is not perceived. And an. individual can manifest a universal, only 
when it is perceived ; unperceived individuals can never manifest 
a universal. Thus, though a universal exists everywhere, it cannot 
be perceived everywhere because the manifesting agents are not 
present everywhere. A universal is perceived wherever its mani¬ 
festing agents or individuals are perceived, because individuals can 
manifest a universal only in that particular space and at that particular 
time, where and when those individuals are perceived. So we are 
not to suppose that the universal “ cow ” did not exist in the particular 
cow just born before its birth, but it comes into it when it is born, 
since the universal is incapable of movement. 

And there is no harm in admitting that a universal exists only 
in its proper subjects. Whenever a particular individual comes to 
exist, it comes to be related to the universal. Though the universal 
is eternal, its relation to a particular individual comes into existence 
only at that moment when the individual comes into being. 

(4) Fourthly, the Buddhists argue that the universal cannot 
inhere in the individual, as the Nyaya-Vaifeika holds, since there 
is no relation of inherence \ inherence (samavaya) is nothing but 
^entity (; tadatmya ). The Buddhists deny the possibility of any other 
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n than identity between two entities which are insegaj 
each other, e.g. substance and quality, universal and particular, 
and so on. 

Jayanta Bhatta replies that inseparability of two things does not 
prove their identity. Though a substance and its quality are 
inseparable, being never perceived apart from each other, one is 
perceived as distinct from the other. Likewise, though the universal 
is never perceived apart from the individual, they cannot be regarded 
as identical with each other, since they are perceived as distinct 
from each other. Therefore, the difference of the universal from 
the individual is proved by the difference in their perceptions. 

(5) Fifthly, the Buddhists argue that only specific individuality 
is real, since it is the object of indeterminate perception ; universality 
is the product of conceptual construction ( vtkalpa ), and consequently 
unreal. To this Jayanta Bhatta replies that universality and 
individuality both are real, inasmuch as both of them are objects of 
uncontradicted experience. The Buddhists cannot deny the reality 
of universality. What is his complaint against the perception of 
universality ? He does not deny the universal notion ( ' anuvrttijncinu ). 
What, then, is the power ( saktt) in the individual, which produces 
such a universal notion ? And if there is such a power in the 
individual, is it different from the individual, or identical with it ? 
Is it eternal or non-eternal ? Is it perceptible or inferable ? If 
it is different from the individual, it must be universal ; if not, the 
individual can never produce the universal notion. If it is eternal, 
it is universal, since the individuals are born and destroyed ; and :f 
it is non-eternal, and as such identical with the individual, it can 
never produce the universal notion. If it is perceptible, the universal 
is real, and if it is inferrable, then also the universal is real. 

(6) Sixthly, the Buddhists may argue that just as the NySya- 
Vaiscsika holds that a particular universal (e.g. the class-essence 
of cows or gotva) can exist only in some particular individuals (e.g. 
cows), so it may be said that some particular individuals (e.g. cows) 
can produce a universal notion (e.g. of the class “ cow ”), though 
in reality there is no universality in them. 

Jayanta Bhatta urges that this argument is absurd. If there 
is a peculiarity ( atisaya ) in a cognition, there must be a corresponding 
peculiarity (atisaya) in its object. If you admit that a peculiarity 
in the effect is produced by a corresponding peculiarity in its cause, 
then you must admit that the universality of a notion must be produced 
by a corresponding peculiarity in its object, viz. universality. Hence 
the universal is real. 1 


1 NM„ pp. 31 x—14. 
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stly, the Buddhists may argue that the unity in thek 
ials is not the unity of their universality, but it is the unity of 
the individuals themselves. 

Srldhara replies that this is not possible. For, if there were no 
t universality, there could be no unity among the individuals, or their 
causes, or their effects or actions. If the unity in the individuals 
were due to the unity of their causes, then there would be no unity 
among the individuals which are produced by different causes, e.g. 
fire produced by the friction of wood, fire produced by electricity, 
etc. So, also, if the unity among die individuals were due to the 
unity or sameness of their effects, then there would be a unity even 
among heterogeneous individuals ; for instance, both cows and 
buffaloes give us milk j hence cows would be regarded as the same 
as the buffaloes. 1 Hence the unity in the individuals must be due 
to the universal in them. The universal can never be denied. It 
is a fact of uncontradicted experience. So the Nyaya-Vaisefika 
affirms the reality of the universal. 


§ 16. (vi) The Frdbhdkara Realism 

The Prabhakara holds that the universal (j&ti) is real, since we 
recognize an essential identity among a number of individuals which 
are perceived as different from one another ; the sameness in the 
{ midst of differences proves the existence of the universal in therm¬ 
it exists in each individual entirely, since we recognize the same 
class-character iri every individual. It is distinct from the individuals 
in which it subsists. It is eternal. It is an object of sense-perception. 3 
It is never perceived apart from the individual. So far the Prabhakara 
agrees with the Nyaya-Vais'esika. But he differs from the latter 
in holding that the relation of inherence (samavdya) between the 
universal and the individual is not eternal. When a new individual 
of a class is born, a new relation of inherence is generated, by which 
the individual is brought into relation with the universal (j&ti) that 
exists in other individuals. And when an individual is destroyed, 
the relation of inherence between this individual ard the universal 
is destroyed. 4 Moreover, according to the Vaiksika, there is the 
summum genus (para jdti\ viz. Being or existence which is supposed 
to be the common character of all entities. The Prabhakara does 
not recognize the existence of the highest genus, viz. Being (satta)^ 
since we have no consciousness of it. We have to admit that there 


i NK., p. 318. 
3 Ibid., p. 17. 


2 PP., p. 17 and p. 87. 
4 Ibid., p. 26 
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a jdti as substance, because we perceive a number of ind 
rbstances as having certain characters in common. But we have 
no such consciousness of sattd or pure being ; we do not perceive 
a number of things as merely “ existing ; and so we cannot admit 
that there can be such a jdti as pure being or sattd. When we speak 
of an individual object as existing ( sat ), we do not mean that it has 
any class-character as being (sat) ; but we mean simply that the 
individual has its specific existence (svartipasattd) or individuality . 1 
44 That all things are said to be sat (existing) is more or less a word 
or a name without the corresponding apprehension of a common 
quality. Our experience always gi ves us concrete existing individuals, 
but we can never experience such a highest genus as pure existence 
or being, as it has no concrete form which may be perceived. When 
we speak of a thing as sat y we do not mean that it is possessed of any 
such class-characters as sattd (being) ; what we mean is simply 
that the individual has its specific existence or siarilpa-sattd ”. 2 

Prabhakara agrees with Kumarila in holding that the universal 
(jdti) is real and is an object of sense-perception. But he differs from 
Kumarila in his view of the relation between the universal and the 
individual. According to Prabhakara, the universal is different from 
the individual. But according to Kumarila, the universal is both 
different from, and identical with, the individual. According to the 
former, there is a relation of difference between the universal and 
the individual, while according to the latter, there is a relation of 
identity-in-difference. 

Prabhakara objects to the Bhatta theory of idenrity-in-difference 
between the universal and the individual for the following reason. 
If both the universal and the individual were perceived by one and 
the same act of cognition without contradicting each other, then the 
theory would be regarded as valid. But they cannot be perceived 
as such. One and the same act of cognition cannot apprehend both 
the difference and the identity between the universal and the individual. 
Just as when we perceive the difference between the universal and 
tlte individual, we also perceive both the members of the relation 
(i.e. the universal and the individual) as distinct, so when we perceive 
the identity between the two, we should perceive only one of them, 
either the universal or the individual because of their identity . 3 In 
such a case, a single object, viz. either the universal or the individual 
would give rise to two cognitions of both the universal and the 

1 PP., pp. 29-30. 

2 Das Gupta, A History of Indian Philosophy pp. 381—2. 

3 PP., p. 20. 




identity with each other, 
universal to produce a cognition 
i the individual, nor is it possible for the individual to produce * 

*tion of its identity with the universal. So it cannot be said that 
both difference and identity are apprehended by one and the same 
act of cognition. Hence the universal must be regarded as different 
from the individual. 1 


§ 1 7- (vii) The Bhatia Realism 

We have already seen that Kumarila agrees with Prabhakara in 
holding that the universal (jdti) is real. Its existence can never be 
denied, because it is an object of sense-perception. Whenever we 
perceive an object, we perceive it as belonging to a particular class. 
The act of perception involves assimilation as well as discrimination. 
It is inclusive (anuvrtia) as well as exclusive (vydvrtta). The 
element of assimilation or inclusion in perception dearly shows that 
in the object of perception there must be a class-character or 
universality. The reality of the universal in the object of perception 
; is the ground of assimilation. The reality of the universal is also 
proved by inference and other sources of valid knowledge which 
are based upon it. The ground of inference and other kinds of 
i knowledge is universality (jdti). So they confirm the reality of 
the universal far from contradicting it. If they contradict the 
existence of universality on which they are based, they would 
contradict their own existence. 2 

Kumarila does not hold with the Buddhist that the universal 
is non-different from, or identical with, the individual. Nor does 
he hold with the Nyaya-Vaisesika and Prabhakara that the universal 
is different from the individual. According to him, the universal 
is both different from, and identical with, the individual. 3 He 
does not hold with the Nyaya-Vaisesika that there is a relation 
of inherence between the universal and the individual. He rejects 
the relation of inherence altogether. A relationship, according to 
him, can exist only between things which are distinct entities, but 
inherence is regarded as a relation between things which are 
inseparable, and hence it is impossible. 4 Kumarila rejects the Jaina 
view of the universal as similarity, because similarity cannot exist 
without universality. 5 He rejects also the view of the universal 

1 SD., pp. 395-6. 2 Ibid., pp. 386—7. 

3 Ibid., pp. 392 and 398. 4 Keith, Karma-Mimamsa, p. 58, 

5 p. 409. 
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^ particular arrangement of parts, because configurations ol 
destructible, but the class-character is indestructible. 



§ 18. The Bhdtta Criticism of the Buddhist Doctrine 

The Buddhists argue that if the universal is different from the 
individual, it must be perceived as different from it. But, as a matter 
of fact, the universal is never perceived as different from the 
individual. And if the universal is non-different from the individual, 
then the individual alone is real, and there is no universal apart 
from the individual. The Buddhists set forth their argument in 
the following way : “ What is real must be either different or non- 
different (yadvastu tadbhinnamahhinnam vd bhavati) ; the universal 
is neither different nor non-different from the individual ; therefore 
the universal must be unreal. n 1 

Pa r thasa rathi mi & ra points out that there can be no inference, 
if there is not an apprehension of universal concomitance (■ vydptigraha) 
between the major term (vydpya) and the middle term (« vyapaka ) ; 
so, in the above argument the universal concomitance between the 
major term and the middle term has already been apprehended ; 
otherwise there would be no such inference. The major term here 
is “ the genus of reality ” (vastutva) and the middle term is “ difference 
and non-difference ” ( bhedabhedau ). And the apprehension of 
uniform connection between “ the genus of reality ( vastutva) and 
difference and non-difference ( hhedabhedau) establishes the existence 
of community (jdti) y for vastutva is of the nature of jdti. Otherwise, 
how can the Buddhist argue that the reality ( vastutva ) of the universal 
is not possible because of the non-apprehension of its difference and 
non-difference from the individual ? When he argues that there 
is a universal concomitance between 44 vastutva 99 (major term) and 
“ difference and non-difference ” (middle term), he admits the 
reality of vastutva , and consequently of community {samdnyaf 
because vastutva is of the nature of a universal. Thus the very act 
of inference by which the Buddhists prove the unreality of the 
universal presupposes its existence. 2 

But the Buddhists may urge that the term vastu (reality) has not 
for its object vastutva (the genus of vastu or reality), but it is due to 
a phenomenal condition ( aupadhika ). Why, then, does the Bhatta 
say that the term vastu (reality) has vastutva (the genus of reality) 
for its object, which is of the nature of a universal ? 


1 &D., pp. 387-8. 

2 Ibid., p. 388, and also §DP, 
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arathimisra replies that the above argument of th 
Bu3dfi5^? is not admissible ; if there is no vastutva , call it a jati cr 
upsdhi , it must presuppose the existence of the universal; for the 
inference depends upon the existence of vastutva , and this is called 
jati by the realist. Otherwise, even the non-existence of vastutva 
(reality) in a samdnya (universality) cannot be proved. How can 
the negation of sdmanya be proved without assuming the samdnya 
(community) itself? If words are only aup&dhika , i.e. due to 
accidental conditions, they cannot have the power of denoting objects. 
According to the Buddhists, everything in the world is individual in 
nature ; therefore, the individuals which are absolutely different 
from one another cannot constitute the denotation ol words. The 
Buddhists hold that there is one condition or mark (upddhi) which 
is one and the same in different individuals, viz. apprehensibility. 
But that which remains identical in the midst of different individuals 
is nothing but the universal. Hence the reality of the universal is 
established both by perception and inference. 1 

§ 19. The Bhdtta Criticism of the Jain a Doctrine 

The Jaina holds that there is no need of assuming a separate 
existence of the universal; it consists in the similarity of individuals. 
Parthasarathimisra urges that the universality cannot consist in 
similarity ( ha ca sadrfyameva sdmdnyam). 2 Because, in the first 
place, if universality consists merely in the similarity of individuals, 
then we should perceive an individual cow in the form “ this is like 
a cow ”, and not in the form “ this is a cow But, as a matter of 
fact, we never perceive a cow as “ this is like a cow Hence 
univereality cannot be identified with similarity, as the Jaina supposes. 
And, in the second place, even similarity among different individuals 
is not possible, if there, * s no real universal among them, for similarity 
means common qualms. Similarity is not possible apart from 
universality. Those things are similar to one another, which possess 
properties in common. Thus similarity does not constitute 
universality (samanya), but follows from it. For instance, a cow 
is similar to a gavaya (wild ox); their parts are different from one 
another, so that the parts of the cow cannot exist in the parts of the 
gavaya \ therefore, a certain property ( dharma) must be supposed 
to exist in the different parts of the cow and the gavaya , so that their 
similarity may be perceived in spite of their difference ; and that 
common property is called universality. Hence it cannot be held, 

1 SD., pp. 388-9, and also §DP. 2 &D. and &DP., p. 4 ° 9 * 
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(he jaina, that mere similarity among things constinv 
■rsality or community (stfmdnya )* 1 


§ 20. The Bhatta Criticism of the Ny$ya~Fai$csika Doctrine 

Is the universal different or non-different from the individual ? 
According to the Buddhists, the universal is non-different from the 
individual which alone is real. The Buddhist doctrine has already 
been refuted. The Nyaya-Vai&sika, on the other hand, holds that 
the universal is different from the individual; but it is not perceived 
apart from the individual, because it is inseparably related to it. 
What is the relation between the universal and the individual ? It is 
inherence. What is inherence ? It is a relation between two 
objects which are inseparably connected with each other, and which 
gives rise to such a cognition as u here it is ”. a 

Parthasarathimisra offers the following criticism of the Nyaya- 
Vais'esika doctrine :— 

(1) The universal is said to inhere in the individual; inherence 
is the relation between two entities inseparably connected with each 
other, which gives rise to such a cognition as 44 here it is But when 
we perceive a cow, we have such a perception as “ this is a cow ” 
(iyam gauh) and not as “here is the class-essence of cow (gotva) in 
the individual cow ” {tha gavi gotvn?n). 1 his cleany shows that the 
universal is identical with the individual—it is not entirely different 
from the individual. 

(2) Then, again, what is meant by inseparable connection 
( ayutasiddhi ) ? It is the negation or absence of separable connection 
( yutasiddhi). What', again, is separable connection (yuitasiddhi) ? 
Does it mean the capacity for separate or independent movements 
( prthaggatmattva ) ? Or does it mean subsistence in different 
substrates [prthagasrayasrayitva) ? In eit}^ case, argues Partha- 
sarathimi^ra, there would be no relation between the composite 
whole ( avayavi ) and its component parts (avayava)^ because there 
can be a movement in the parts without a movement in the whole, 
and because the whole and its parts inhere in different substrates— 
the whole inheres in its parts and the parts inhere in their component 
atoms. Likewise, the universal and the individual too have different 
substrates, because the substrate of the universal is the individual, 
and the substrates of the individual are the parts of the individual. 

1 §D. and SDP., p. 409. 

2 Ayutasiddhan 5 mihaprtyayalietuh sambandhah. §D„ p. 390. 
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Parthasarati imisra concludes that inherence is sa 
between the container and the contained that the latte/ 
a corresponding cognition in the former. 1 The universal 
inheres in the individual. This means that the universal (e,g. 
class-essence of cow, or gotva) produces an apprehension of it in the 
individual (e.g. an individual cow or govyakti). But if the universal 
produces an apprehension of it in the individual, for instance, if an 
individual cow is perceived as belonging to the class “ cow ”, then 
we cannot admit a difference between the individual and the universal. 
We must admit a non-difference or identity between the two on the 
basis of perception. 

(3) The Nyaya-Vaifeika may urge that the universal is 
‘‘ inclusive ” (anuvrtta) y while the individual is “ exclusive ” 

( vydvrita ). The universal is common to many individuals, but 
the individuals are different from one another. For instance, the 
class-essence of cow (gotva) is one and the same in all the individual 
cows j but the individual cows are different from one another. How, 
then, can the universal be identical with the individual ? If the 
two are identical with each other, they must be of the same nature ; 
either the universal must be “ exclusive ” like the individual or the 
individual must be “ inclusive ” like the universal. In other words, 
if the universal is identical with the individual, either the universal 
will differ in different individuals, or the individual will be common 
to many individuals. 

P arthasSrathi misra retorts : If the universal is absolutely different 
from the individual, how can the individual be perceived as universal ? 
How can an individual cow be perceived as belonging to the class 
44 cow ” when we perceive a cow as 44 this is a cow ” ? This can never 
be explained by the Nyaya-Vaisesika, according to whom, the 
universal is absolutely different from the individual, though the 
former inheres in the latter. But the Bhatta Mlmamsaka has no 
| difficulty in explaining it. If the different characters of the universal 

and the individual, viz. “ inclusiveness ” and 44 exclusiveness ” prove 
| the difference between the two, the 44 likeness ” (tadrupya) between 
1 the universal and the individual as shown by the perception of an 
| individual as belonging to a particular class proves their identity. 

I Thus the Bhatta Mimamsaka concludes that there is a relation of 
identity-in-difference between the universal and the individual ; 
the universal is both different from, and identical with, the individual. 

(4) The Nyaya-Vaisesika may urge : How can identity a?idj 

1 1 Yena sambandhen 2 dheyam 5 dh 2 re sv2nuruparh buddhim janayati sa 

gisanibandhah samav2ya iti. §D., pp. 391-2. 
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inference both subsist in one and the same object ? Is it 
Contradictory to assert that the universal is both different from the 
individual, and identical with it ? The Bhatta Mlmarnsaka argues 
that there is no contradiction here ; for both difference and identity 
are perceived together by a single act of perception $ if difference 
and identity were perceived by two cognitions, one contradicting the 
other, like the two cognitions “ this is silver ” and “ this is not silver ”, 
then there would be a contradiction. But neither the perception 
of difference contradicts the perception of identity, nor does the 
perception of identity contradict the perception of difference. Hence 
both of them are valid. In the perception “ this is a cow ”, there are 
two cognitions, viz. the cognition of “ this ” ( iyam buddhi) and the 
cognition of “ cow ” (gobuddhi ) *, these two cognitions have two 
different objects * the former ha; an “ individual ” (an individual 
cow or govyakti) for its object, while the latter has a universal (the 
class-essence of cow or gotva) for its object. Thus the twofold 
perception of an object such as “ this is a cow ” proves the dual 
character of the object, viz. both its individuality and universality. 
Hence the universal cannot be different from the individual. 1 


§ 21. The Bhatta Criticism of Prabhakara's Objections 

Prabhakara has argued that one and the same act of cognition 
cannot apprehend both the difference and the identity between the 
universal and the individual. His argument has already been given 
in detail. 

Parthasarathimi^ra contends that this argument is baseless. 
The cognition of two objects does not necessarily involve the cognition 
of their difference. For sometimes two objects are perceived, but 
not the difference between the two j for instance, when two trees are 
perceived from a distance, the difference between the two is not 
perceived. When an individual member of a class is perceived for 
the first time, both the individual and the universal are perceived, 
but not the difference between the two. When another individual 
belonging to the same class is perceived, it is assimilated to the first 
individual as belonging to the same class, and differentiated from it 
as being a different individualand it Is then alone that the difference 
between the individual and the universal is perceived. Hence it 
is unreasonable to hold that the cognition of two objects necessarily 
involves the cognition of their difference. Similarly, it is unreason¬ 
able to hold that the cognition of a single object necessarily involves 

1 $D., pp 4 390-4. 
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n of its identity. For instance* when a person is percenj 
onl^dMarice, we have a doubtful cognition such as u Is he Devadatta 
or \ ajhadatta ” ? Thus a single object gives rise to two cognitions. 
Hence it cannot be held that the cognition of two objects necessarily 
involves the cognition of their difference, or the cognition of a single 
object necessarily involves the cognition of its identity. 

But the cognition in the form “ this is another apprehends 
difference ; and the cognition in the form “ this is no other ” appre¬ 
hends identity. A person who perceives both a white cow and a 
piebald cow has a cognition in such a form as “ this is a cow and this 
also is a cow ”, and so he perceives the identity between the two ; 
and he has also a cognition in such a form as u the white cow is 
different from the piebald cow ” and thus apprehends their difference. 
Hence we conclude that the universal is both different from the 
individual, and identical with it. 1 

Prabhilkara may urge that the universal is eternal, while the 
individual is non-eternal—the universal is common to many 
individuals, while the individuals are different: from one another. 
How, then, can the universal be identical with the individual ? 
If they were identical with each other, in spite of their opposite 
characters, the universal would be non-eternal and different in different 
individuals, and the individual would be eternal and common to 
many individuals, and thus there would be an utter confusion in the 
whole world, 

Parthasarathimisra replies that there is no contradiction here. 
A multiform object may be eternal in some, and non-eternal in other, 
respects j it may be identical with other objects in some respects., 
and different from them in others. The universal considered as 
an individual is non-eternal ; and the individual considered as a 
universal is eternal. So there is no contradiction here. 2 

Thus, according to the Bhatta, the universal is not identical 
with the individual, as the Buddhists hold, nor is it different from 
the individual, as the Nyaya-Vai£esika holds, but it is different from 
the individual in some respects, and identical with it in others. The 
relation between the two is identity-in-difference. The Bhatta 
realism closely resembles the realism of Aristotle and Hegel, according 
to whom, the universal cannot exist apart from the individuals, 
and the individuals cannot exist apart from the universal; the 
universal is the inner essence of the individuals, and the individuals 
are the outer expressions of the universal ; the universal and the 
individual are abstractions apart from each other; the universal 
1 $D., pp. 395-8. 2 SD., p. 399. 
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nature, but not in its generic nature. Hence there is no contra¬ 
diction in holding that the universal is both different from, and identical 
with, the individual. 1 

§ 25. (viii) The Modified Realism of Samkara 

According to fsamkara, Brahman alone is ultimately real, which 
is one, universal, eternal, and ubiquitous Being. He admits no 

1 &>•> pp. 393-5. 
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universal than Being which is Brahman. But he ad: 
le^xistence of other universal in the phenomenal world. There 
are the universals of cows and other substances, qualities, and actions ; 
jthese universals are not born. Only individual substances, individual 
.qualities, and individual actions are generated ; but their universal 
essences are not born. 1 They are the archetypal forms, as it were, 
of the individual substances, qualities, and actions. 

But these archetypal forms or universals are not eternal in the 
sense in which Brahman is eternal. Brahman is beyond time, space, 
and causation ) it is beyond all change and becoming. But the 
universals of individual substances, qualities, and actions have an 
empirical existence in the phenomenal world. They are the evolutes 
of nescience and as such phenomenal appearances from the standpoint 
of Brahman. Their reality is inferior to that of Brahman but 
superior to that of individual objects. They are, like the Ideas of 
Plato, the types which are progressively realized in individual objects 
of the sensible world. The individuals are born and perish, but 
the universals are unborn. They are the models according to which 
God moulds the sensible world. 

The later Samkarites, however, do not recognize the existence 
of the universal, because it can neither be perceived nor inferred. 2 
The perception of one and the same form (e.g. “ cow ”) in different 
individuals (e.g. cows) cannot be regarded as a proof of the existence of 
the universal (“ cow ”). 3 If it is regarded so, does it mean that we 
have the apprehension of “cow ” in one individual cow as much as 
in another individual cow ? Or does it mean that we have the 
apprehension of one and the same nature of cow in all individual 
cows ? Or does it mean that we apprehend that the different 
individuals possess one and the same property ? The first alternative 
Is not tenable. Just as we apprehend the same form of the moon 
in different pots of water in which it is reflected though there is 
no universal moon, so we may apprehend the same form of cow in 
different cows though there is no universal cow (gotva) in them. 
The second alternative also is not tenable. It is not possible for us 
to determine the nature that is common to all individuals of the same 


1 Na hi gavadivyaktlnamutpattirnattve tadakrtinSfflapyutpatdmattvam 
syat, dravyagunakarmanSm hi vyaktaya evotpadyante nSkrtayah. S.B., 
i> 3> 28. 

2 Pratyaks 5 danumaMd vS na jatih seddhum arhati. Tuttvapradipika, 
P- 3 ° 3 - 

3 Na tavat gaurgaurityabhinnakSragrabi pratyaksam jatau prarnSnam. 
Ibid., p. 303. 
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from the common quality. The third alternative also is untenable. 
When we perceive a man with a stick we perceive the man as possessing 
a stick. But when we perceive an individual cow, in which the 
class-essence is supposed to exist, we never perceive the cow as 
possessing the class-essence (gotva). It may be urged that we 
perceive at least the same configuration or arrangement of parts 
(e.g. dewlap, etc.) in different cows. But this resemblance in con¬ 
figuration of parts is not the universal or class-essence of the realist. 
Hence the universal can never be perceived. Nor can it be inferred. 
Citsukha. sets forth the same arguments as the Buddhists have 
advanced against the existence of the universal ( m jati). 1 


1 Tattvapradfpika, p. 303, 



Chapter XII 


PERCEPTION OF COGNITION 
§ t. Introduction 

According to R umania, an act of cognition cannot be directly 
perceived ; it is inferred from cognizedness (. jnatata) or manifestness 
(prakatya ) produced by the cognition in the object. According 
to some Mlmamsakas, the act of cognition is inferred from the 
consciousness of its object; it is not an object of perception. 
According to Prabhakara, a cognition is directly perceived by itself> 
every cognition perceives itself, the cognizing self and the cognized 
object. According to the Ny&ya-Vai£esika, a cognition is an object 
of perception > but it is not perceived by itself but by another 
cognition through the internal organ or mind ; we perceive a cognition 
by internal perception through the mind, just as we perceive an 
external object by external perception through the external senses. 
According to the Jaina, a cognition is perceived by itself in 
apprehending its object; it is not perceived by any other cognition 
According to the Buddhist idealist, a cognition is self-luminous ; 
it apprehends itself but not an external object as there is no such 
object; a cognition is not apprehended by the self because there is no 
self at all. According to the Sariikhya-Patafijala, a cognition is not 
perceived by another cognition but by the self because a cognition 
is unconscious. According to Samkara, a cognition is not perceived 
by another cognition but by itself ; it is self-luminous. 

§ 2. (i) The Bhatta Mimdmsaka 

Parthasarathimisra gives an exposition of KumarikPs doctrine 
of inferrability of cognition. According to the Bhatta Mlmarhsaka, 
a cognition cannot be perceived, but it is inferred from the result of 
cognition, viz. cognizedness ( jnatata) or manifestness (prdkatya) in 
the object. For instance, when we know a jar we have an appre¬ 
hension that the jar is cognized by us ; and from this cognizedness 
of tlie object we infer the existence of the cognition ; a cognition 
is inferred from the cognizedness of its object. 1 Parthasarathi gives 
three arguments for the existence of cognition. In the first place, 

1 Jn2tatSnumeyam jfi5nam, 
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action involves four factors, viz. an agent of action ^ 

, ogj^ct of action ( karma ), an instrument of action {karana)^ 
result of action (phala) which inheres in the object. An act of know ¬ 
ledge, therefore, has an agent or subject of knowledge or knower 
(jnatr)) an object of knowledge (jneya), an instrumental Cognition 
( karanajnfina ), and a result of knowledge, viz, cognizedness {jnatata ) 
in the object. Just as the act of cooking produces cookedness in 
the object cooked, so the act of cognition {jnilnafoiya) produces 
cognizedness {jnatata) in its object, and from this cognizedness as an 
effect we infer the existence of its cause, viz. cognition, lhus a 
cognition cannot be perceived either by itself or by any other cognition, 
but is inferred from the cognizedness in its object. 5 

In the second place, a cognition is inferred from the relation 
between the knowing subject [atman] and the known object {artha), 
which is apprehended by internal perception. If there ;s not an 
adventitious condition intervening between the self and the object, 
how is it possible for the self to be related to the object i I here tore, 
from the specific relation between the subject and the object involved 
in knowledge we infer the existence of cognition. Here, cognition 
or consciousness is hypostatized as a third term between the seh 
and the not-self, which relates the two to each other. 1 2 Even those 
who hold that all cognitions are self-luminous [svaprakasa) must 
admit that this relation between the self and the not-self, whicn 
is involved in knowledge, is an object of internal perception. Other¬ 
wise, it cannot be said u the jar is cognized by me . I his self- 
appropriated cognition is not possible unless we know the relation 
between the cognizing self and the cognized object and the relation 
between the cognition and its object. No other object can be spoken 
of than what is manifested to consciousness. If it is urged that 
a cognition is self-luminous, and its object is manifested by the 
cognition, by what is the relation between the cognition and its 
object manifested ? It may be urged that this relation too is 
manifested by the same cognition. But Parthasarathi points out 
that when the cognition is produced, the relation between the cogni ¬ 
tion and its object does not yet come into existence. The relation 
of a cognition to its object consists in its manifesting the object> 
it is no other than this. So when a cognition is produced and its 
object is manifested, the relation that is produced between the two 

1 SD., pp. 201—2. 

2 JnSnakriyadvUrako yah kartrbhutasyatmanah karmabhutasya carthasya 
parasparam sambandho vyaptrvyapyatvalaksanah sa mataasapratyaksavagato 
vijaanam kalpayati. §D., p. 202. 
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tie object of that cognition as it has ceased to operate.^ 

., _» argued that at first the cognition manifests its object, 

and then it manifests its relation to the. object, since the cognition 
is momentary. Nor can it be argued that the relation between the 
cognition and its object is self-luminous, because there is no proof 
of its self-luminosity. Hence, Parthasarathi concludes that the 
relation between the self and the object, which is an object of internal 
perception, proves the existence of a cognition, and this relation 
cannot be denied by any one. 1 

In the third place, the existence of a cognition is inferred from 
the peculiarity ( atisaya ) produced by the cognition in its object. - 
This peculiarity must be admitted even by those who hold that the 
cognizer, the cognized object, and the cognition are manifested by 
consciousness. From this peculiarity ( atisaya ) produced in the object 
by a cognition we infer the existence of the cognition itself. Hence 
a cognition can be perceived neither by itself nor by any other 
cognition. 

fvesavamisra gives an exposition of the Bhatta doctrine and 
criticizes it. He puts the Bhatta argument in a slightly different 
form. When I know a jar the cognition of the jar produces in it 
a peculiar property, viz. cognizedness (jnStatd). After the cognition 
of the jar is produced, the cognizedness of the jar is recognized in 
such a form as “ the jar is cognized by me The peculiar property 
of cognizedness is produced in the jar when the cognition ot the jar 
is already produced, and cognizednes <; is not produced in the jar when 
the cognition of the jar is not produced. So the existence of cognized¬ 
ness is proved by the method of double agreement. Cognizedness 
is not possible without cognition ; the effect cannot be produced 
without the cause. Thus cognizedness proves the existence of 
cognition as its cause by means of presumption ( arthapatti 


$ 3. The NySya-FaUesika Criticism of the Bhatta Doctrine 

(1) Sridhara urges that the Bhatta Mlmamsaka commits the 
fallacy of hysteron froteron when he argues that a cognition is inferred 
from cognizedness in its object. An object is cognized when it is 
related to a cognition. Its cognizedness (. jnatata) consists in its 
relationship with the cognition (, jhanasamhandha ). We cannot 
apprehend cognizedness unless we apprehend the cognition itself. 

1 Manasapratyaksagamyo’rthena sahStmanah sambandho jfiSnarii kal- 
payati. $D., p. 204. 

2 Arthagato jnSnajanyo’tisayab kalpayati jfiSnam. SD., p. 205. 

3 TBh., p. 17. 
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/I We apprehension of a relation presupposes the apprehensicyi jblti 
farms of die relation. In order to apprehend cognizedness, which 
consists in the relation of an object to a cognition, we must already 
apprehend the object and the cognition which are related to each 
other. Cognizedness presupposes cognition, and apprehension of 
cognizedness presupposes the apprehension of cognition. So 
cognition can never be inferred from cognizedness. 1 

I he Bhatta may argue that we must admit a peculiar property 
called cognizedness (jntitatci) in an object in order to account for the 
regularity in the relations of cognitions to their objects. A particular 
cognition apprehends a particular object and not any other. The 
cognition of a jar apprehends the jar, and not a cloth. What is the 
reason of this ? The Bhatta answers that the cognition of a jar 
produces cognizedness in the jar, and not in a cloth. So it apprehends 
a jar, and not a cloth. It is cognizedness (jhatata) that relates 
particular cognitions to particular objects. An object is apprehended 
bv that cognition which produces cognizedness in it. So we must 
admit cognizedness in an object of cognition, which relates the 
cognition to the object. 

(2) Udayana contends that even cognizedness is not possible 
without some regularity in the natural relation between cognition 
and their objects. 2 The Bhatta argues that a particular cognition 
apprehends a particular object because it produces cognizedness in it, 
and not in any other object. Udayana asks : Why should a particular 
cognition produce cognizedness in a particular object and not in any 
other ? It may be argued that a particular cognition produces 
cognizedness in that object which is apprehended by it. Udayana 
says that the argument involves circular reasoning. A cognition 
apprehends a particular object because it produces cognizedness in it, 
and a cognition produces cognizedness in a particular object because 
it apprehends it. Thus the objectivity (yisayatS) of an object 
depends upon its cognizedness (jnrftattf), and its cognizedness depends 
upon its objectivity. Udayana argues that it is needless to assume 
the existence of cognizedness. The so-called cognizedness of an 
object is nothing but its objectivity or the character of being an 
object of cognition. There is a natural relation between a cognition 
and its object so that the former apprehends the latter. 3 
1 NK., p. 96. 

SvabhavaniyamabhiEvadupakaro’iu durgha^ah. Kusumafijali, p. 63. 


(Benares, 1913.) 


Svabhavayisesa eva visayatiiniyamakah, anyatha jfistatadhane’pi 
niyam 3 mipapattih iti svabhava eva niyamakah. Harida9itika on Kusumafijali, 
p. 64. (Benares, 1913.) 
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*piitinii£ra also offers a similar criticism. 1 he Bhatta holdi 
/that afTobject is apprehended by that cognition which produces 
cognizedness in it. VacaspatixniSra contends that there is no need 
of cognizedness in the object. The so-called cognizedness is held 
to be related to the object neither by conjunction nor by inherence 
but by natural relation. And if cognizedness is related to the object 
by natural relation, the cognition also may be related to it by natural 
relation, and there is no need of assuming the intervening factor of 

cognizedness between the cognition and its object. 1 2 

Sivaditya also holds that cognizedness is nothing but the relation 
between a cognition and its object,® and there is no proof of its existence 
apart from this relation. 

Ke&vaniiiva also argues that cognizedness is nothing but the 
character of being the object of cognition. When we apprehend 
ajar we do not apprehend its cognizedness ; but we simply apprehend 
that the jar is the object of cognition. There is no cognizedness 
apart from its objectivity. 

The Bhatta may urge that the jar is said to be the object of 
cognition because it is the substratum of cognizedness produced by 
'he cognition. T he objectivity of the jar cannot be of the nature 
f identity. The jar cannot be said to be an object of cognition 
oecause there is an identity between the jar and its cognition. V here 
can be no identity between an object and its cognition because the 
former is the object ( visaya ) and the latter is the subject (visayirij If 
by the objectivity of a thing we mean that a cognition is produced 
by it, then objectivity would belong to the sense-organs and other 
conditions which produce a cognition. This leads us to conclude 
that something is produced in the jar by the cognition, by virtue 
of which the jar alone, and nothing else, becomes the object 
of consciousness, and this is called cognizedness. Thus cognized¬ 
ness is not only perceived through the sense-organs but is also 
inferred from the possibility of the objectivity {rnayata) of an 

object. . . . 

Kesavamisra disputes this view. He argues that subjectivity 
and objectivity follow from the very nature of things. There is such 
a natural peculiarity in a cognition and its object that the former is 
the subject (• visayin) 3 and the latter is the object {visaya) in relation 


1 KhandanoddhSra, pp. I 43 ~ 4 - 

2 Jfiatata jnSnavisayasambandha eva. SP., p. 30. 

3 In Western philosophy the self is described as the subject of knowledge. 
But in Indian philosophy sometimes a cognition is called the subject [visayin) 
in relation to its object [visaya). 
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other. 1 An object does not require cognizedness i. 
tended by a cognition. 

( 3 ) Otherwise, argues Kelavami£r% past and future objects 
could never be the objects of cognition, since it is not possible for any 
cognition to produce cognizedness in them. It is not possible fori 
a property to be produced in an object at a time when the object! 
doesnotexist $ a property cannot exist withouta substratum. Cognized-l 
ness is a property of the object; hence it can never be produced in 
past and future objects, though they can be apprehended. 2 Udavana 
also urges that a cognition can produce cognizedness in present 
objects but not in past and future ones, though they are apprehended. 
We have recollection of the past and expectation of the future at 
present. But the present recollection or expectation can never 
produce cognizedness in past or future objects, since they do not 
exist at present. This clearly shows that an object is apprehended 
by a cognition though it does not produce cognizedness in it. So 
we must admit that there is a natural relation of subject {vis a yin) and 
object (vis ay a) between a cognition and its object. 3 

I he Bhatta argues that the act of cognition produces in its 
object a peculiar condition known as cognizedness, just as the act 
of cooking produces in rice the condition of cookedness. “And 
this cognizedness being a property of the object is known along 
with the object itself.” 4 

(4) But Srldhara urges that this is a false analogy. In the case 
of rice we distinctly perceive cookedness in the rice in its being 
changed from tandula (uncooked rice) to odana (cooked rice) ; but 
in the case of the object in question we do not perceive any such 
cognizedness. As for the direct perceptibility (aparoksarupata) of an 
object and its capability of being accepted or rejected, these also 
consist in its relationship to cognition ; they are not properties of 
some other property of the object, viz. cognizedness. 

(5) Srldhara further argues that just as when an object is known, 
there is produced in it a peculiar property called cognizedness, so 
when this cognizedness is known, another cognizedness must be 
produced in that cognizedness, and so on ad infinitum . 5 If cogriized- 
ness be regarded as self-luminous, in order to avoid this infinite 

1 Svabhavsdeva visayavisayitopapatteh. Arthajfianayoretadrsa eva 
svabhaviko vi^esah yenanayorvisayavisayibhavah. TBh., p. 17. 

2 TBh., p. 17. 

3 SvabhSva eva tatra niyamakah. HaridSsitika on KusumSnjali, p. 64. 
(Benares, 1913. ) 

4 Dr. Ganganatha Jha, E.T. of NK., p. 213. 

6 See also TBh., p. 17, 
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'JJx we may as well admit that the cognition itself is sell' 


It may be argued that an object has an existence extending over 
the past, the present, and the future; but when it is cognized it is 
cognized as belonging to the present. And cognizedness is nothing 
but the condition of the object determined by the present time ; 
and this being an effect of the cognition is the mark tor the inference 

of the cognition. . . ,. 

(6) But Sridhara contends that by “ the condition of the objec. 
determined by the present time ” (• vartamanavaahinnata ) we mean 
its condition qualified by that time (vartamanakalavihsUta) ; and 
this belongs to the object by its very nature ; and this condition is 
not produced, but only known by cognition. 1 

The Bhatta may argue that cognition is of the nature of an action, 
and an action always produces a result in its object; so the act of 
cognition must produce a result in its object m the shape of 

cognizedness. . 

(7) Udayana contends that all actions do not produce results 
in their objects. For instance, an arrow penetrates the ether, 
but its motion cannot produce a result in it. So here the reason is 
overwide. Moreover, an action is always of the nature of motion 
Up.indaY but cognition is not of the nature of motion. So here me 
reason is non-existent. If an action means the operation of an 
instrument, then the sense-organs, marks of inference, words, etc., 
do not produce a peculiar result in an object but in the sel.. 
Varadaraja also argues that cognition is not of the nature of an action •, 
it is of the nature of a quality produced by the operation of the sense- 
organs and the like, which inheres in an all-pervading substance, 
the self, like pleasure. 3 Thus it cannot be argued that cognizedness 
in an object is inferred from its cognition because it is of the nature 

of an action. , , ......», *, 

The Bhatta may argue that determinate cognition ( visistabuddni) 

is determinate because it apprehends the relation between the qualified 
object (visesya) and its qualification (viSesana). So the determinate 
perception of a jar as cognized (jhalo ghatah ) apprehends the relation 
between the jar (visesya) and the cognition of it (vises,ma) \ and 
this relation is cognizedness. Thus determinate perception proves 
:he existence of cognizedness which constitutes the relation between 
a cognition and its object. 


1 GangSnatha Jha, E.T. of NK„ pp. 2 I 3 ~ 1 4 - NK„ pp. 96-7. 

2 NyayakusumSnjali, 4th chapter, p. xx. (Benares, 19x2.) 

2 TR.', p. 52. 
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8) U day ana. contends that determinate perception ap^-*w%n4is 
natural relation between a cognition and its object, which may 
be called objectivity (visayatd ); it apprehends an object as 
apprehended by a cognition. It is needless to assume the existence 
of cognizedness to account for determinate perception. If deter¬ 
minate perception of a cognized object requires cognizedness in the 
object, then determinate perception of a finished (fata) jar or a desired 
(ista) jar would require finishedness or desiredness in the jar. If 
such a peculiar property is thought to be needless the peculiar property 
of cognizedness also is equally needless. Determinate perception 
of an object as cognized apprehends the natural relation between 
itself and its object, which is called visayatd or objectivity. There 
is a svarupasambandha between a cognition and its object by virtue 
of which the former is the subject (vis ay in) and the latter is the object 
(vis ay a). There is no tertium quid in the form of cognizedness 
between a cognition and its object. The natural relation between 
a cognition and its object by virtue of which the former apprehends 
die latter is called visayatd . It is needless to assume cognizedness 
(jndtatd) apart from objectivity (visayatd)} 

The so-called cognizedness (jndtatd) is nothing but objectivity 
(visayatd) which constitutes the svarupasambandha between a 
cognition and its object. 1 2 


§ 4. The jfaina Criticism of the Bhaita Doctrine 

The Bhatta Mimarhsaka argues that if cognition is regarded 
as perceptible it would be regarded as an object (karma) ; and as an 
object of cognition it would require another instrumental cognition 
(haranajndna) because every action on an object requires an instru¬ 
ment ; and if that instrumental cognition is regarded as an object 
of perception it would require another instrumental cognition, and 
so on ad infinitum . If this instrumental cognition through which 
cognition is cognized is imperceptible, then the first cognition of an 
object a bo may be regarded as imperceptible, but yet capable of 
manifesting its object. One and the same act of cognition cannot 
be the object (karma) of cognition and the instrument (karana) of 
cognition. Hence a cognition cannot be regarded as an object of 
perception ; it is imperceptible. 3 


1 NySyakusumafijali, 4th Stabaka. 

2 TarkaprakSsa on NySyasiddkffntamafljari, p. 

3 PKM., p . 31. 
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(1) The cognizer ( pramUtr ), and the cognition or cognitive 
act {pramana ), and the resultant cognition ( pramiti ) are as perceptible 
as the object of cognition {prameya\ for we distinctly perceive these 
factors of knowledge in our experience. In the cognition “ I know 
the jar through myself ”, the cognizer “ I ”, the instrument 
“ myself”, and the result “ knowing ” are as much objects of percep¬ 
tion as the cognized object, viz, “ the jar ”, There is no hard and 
fast rule that whatever is perceived must be perceived as an object 
{kar?na) of perception. For, in that case, there would be no 
perception of the self which is never perceived as a cognized object 
{karma ), but always as a cognizer {kartr). And if the self can be 
perceived as a cognizer, and not as an object of cognition, the cognition 
also may be perceived not as an object of perception, but as an instru¬ 
ment of perception. 

(2) It may be argued that the cognition through which an 
object is manifested to consciousness is simply an instrument {karana) 
of the manifestation of the object, but it is not perceptible. Then 
it may as well be argued that the self which is manifested as the 
cognizer is simply the agent {kartr) of cognition, but it is not per¬ 
ceptible. But the Bhatta recognizes the perceptibility of the self. 
So he should as well admit the perceptibility of cognition. The self 
is perceived as a cognizer or the agent {kartr) of the act of cognition. 
And the cognition is perceived as the instrument {karana) of cognizing 
an object. Moreover, if the self is perceptible it can cognize an 
external object by itself. What, then, is the use of postulating 
an imperceptible cognition between the cognizing self and the 
cognized object ? It may be urged that an agent can never produce 
an action without an instrument, and so the self as the agent of the 
act of cognition requires the instrumentality of a cognition to appre¬ 
hend an object. In that case, the instruments of internal and external 
organs w r ould be quite adequate to bring about the consciousness of 
an object. So there is no use of assuming an imperceptible cogn-tion 
to serve the purpose of an instrument here. 

(3) If no action is possible without an instrument what is the 
instrument in the cognition of the self by itself? If the self itself 
is the instrument of self-cognition, then let it be the instrument of 
object-cognition too. There is no use of assuming an imperceptible 


cognition. Hence the cogflition through which an object is known 


must be regarded as perceptible. 

(4) If the Bhatta admits that both the self and the* resultant 
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^>^jpgnition (phalajndna ) of the object can be perceived, thou£ 

not appear in consciousness as the object [karma) of cognition, 
but as the agent and the result of cognition respectively, he must also 
admit that the instrumental cognition or cognitive act [karanajnana) 
too can be perceived, not as an object of cognition but as an instrument 
of cognition. 

( 5 ) Again, according to the Bhatta, the instrumental cognition 
[karanajnana) is not entirely different from the cognizer [kartr) and 
the resultant cognition [phalajndna) ; so if the latter are perceptible 
the former also must be regarded as perceptible. If the instrumental 
cognition differs from the cognizer and the resultant cognition not 
as a form of cognition, but only as an instrument, then the instrumental 
cognition cannot be said to be imperceptible ; for as cognition it 
does not differ from the cognizer and the resultant cognition j and 
so if the latter are regarded as perceptible the former also must be 
regarded so. 

(6) Moreover, the self and the cognition [karanajnana) through 
which it knows an object are directly revealed in our experience. 
So they cannot but be regarded as objects of consciousness ; for 
whatever is revealed in our experience is cognized, and whatever 
is cognized is an object of consciousness. 1 It is self-contradictory 
to suppose that the self and its cognition are not objects of perception 
though they are directly revealed in our experience. If the cognitive 
act cannot be perceived as an object [kartna) of consciousness though 
it is directly revealed in our experience, it cannot be an object of 
consciousness through another instrumental cognition. Hence the 
cognitive act must be regarded as an object of perception. 

7) In the cognition “ I know the jar ” I am directly conscious 
of myself as qualified by the cognition of the jar. So my cognition 
of the jar is as much an object of perception as my self and the jar. 
just as we cannot deny the perception of the object, so we cannot 
deny the perception of its cognition. If there is no perception of 
the cognition of the jar there can be no perception of the jar itself. 
An unperceived cognition can never manifest an object. 

(8) Then, what is the nature of cognizedness from which 
the cognitive act is said to be inferred ? Is it a property of the object 
[at thadharma) ? Or is it a property of the cognition ( jnanadharma) i 
It cannot be a property of the object, for, in that case, it would 
persist in the object like its other properties (e.g. blueness) even when 
it is not cognized by a particular person; But, as a matter of fact, 
cognizedness does not persist in the object at any other time than 
1 FreUyamanatvam hi grahyatvam tadeva karmatvam. PKM., p. 31. 
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^cognized. And when the object is cognized by a per- 
its cogrdzedness appear at that time as the private property of the 
particular person (^svdsddhdt anavisaya)* It is never foutid to exist, 
in the object as the public property of many cognizers ( anekapramatr - 
sddhUronovisaya). Hence cognized ness cannot be a property 
of the object. 

Nor can cognizedness be a property of the cognition, since the 
cognitive act of which it is supposed to be a property is imperceptible 
according to the Bhatta, and what is imperceptible can never be the 
substrate of cognizedness. 1 

(9) Is cognizedness, then, of the nature of consciousness 
[jndnosvobhdva) y or of the nature of an object (< arthasvabhdva) ? 
Is it subjective or objective ? If the former, then as consciousness 
it must be imperceptible like the act of cognition ; and so it cannot 
serve as the mark {lingo) of inferring the cognitive act. Moreover, 
it is foolish to argue that though the act of cognition {karanojndna) 
is imperceptible, cognizedness is an object of perception in spite of 
its being of the nature of consciousness. If the act of cognition 
cannot be an object of perception because it is of the nature of con¬ 
sciousness, cognizedness too cannot be an object of perception for 
the same reason. If, then, cognizedness is of the nature of an object 
{artha$<uabhava)> it is nothing but the manifestness {arthaprakatyd) 
of the object. But an object cannot be manifested if the cognition 
by which it is manifested is itself unmanifested. If the cognition 
itself is unperceived, it can never manifest its object. 2 

Hence the Jaina concludes that a cognition must cognize itself 
in order to cognize an object; it manifests itself and its object 
{svaparaprakataka ). 


$ 5. The Rdmdnujtst’s Criticism of the Bhatta Doctrine 

The Bhatta holds that cognition is inferred from cognizedness 
( jhdtatd) or manifestation {prakatya) of an object. Venkatanatha, 
a follower of Ramanuja, urges that a cognition is nothing but the 
manifestation of an object 3 ; so the former cannot be inferred from 
the latter. It may be argued that the cognition or manifestation 
in the self is inferred from manifestation in the object. 1 he former 
is the object of inference and the latter is the mark of inference. 
But, if in spite of the presence of cognition or manifestation in the 

I 1 PKM. ? pp. 31-2. 

2 PKM., p. 32. See also Syadvadamanjari, pp. 88-90. 

3 Arthaprakaso buddhih. TattvarnuktakalSpa, p. 394. 
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M manifestation in the object (prdkatya) is thought to be n^c^iry 
m order to make it an object of speech and action, then let all the 
conditions which are said to produce cognition be regarded as the 
immediate cause of manifestation in the object. W hat, then, is 
the use of cognition ? It is neither necessary for the use of an object 
nor for its manifestation. Thus the Bhatta doctrine leads to the 
negation of cognition, which is absurd. So cognition is not inferred 
from manifestation of an object. 1 

§ 6. (ii) Another School of Alimdmsd 

Sridhara considers another doctrine which is kindred to the 
Bhatta doctrine. Some hold that the act of cognition is inferred 
from the consciousness of objects. 2 We are conscious of objects ; 
and this consciousness is not possible without an act of cognition. 
The cognitive act, therefore, is inferred from the consciousness of 
objects, Rhaskara refers to this doctrine in his commentary on the 
Brahmasutras. He says that this doctrine is held by some Mlmarh- 
sakas. According to them, the act of cognition (jnana-hriyd) is the 
cause of the consciousness of objects (vifayasamvedatta).* 

This doctrine slightly differs from the Bhatta theory. The 
Bhatta holds that the act of cognition is inferred from cognizcdness 
(jndtatd) which is a peculiar property of the object produced by the 
cognition. But according to this theory, the act of cognition is 
inferred from the consciousness of an object (yisayasamvedana) which 
is a property of the self. 

§ 7. Criticism of the Doctrine 

(1) Sridhara rightly points out that there is nothing to choose 
between the two doctrines. They are of a piece with each other. 
Where does the so-called consciousness of an object ( visayasamvedana) 
reside ? It abides either in the object or in the self. It cannot 
inhere in the object because it is unconscious. Nor can it inhere 
in the self, for in that case there would be no difference between the 
cognitive act and the consciousness of an object both inhering in 
the self. Hence it cannot be argued that the former is inferred 
from the latter. 

It may be urged that there is some difference between the twe 
so that the former can be inferred from the latter. The act of 


1 TattvamuktSkalapa, p. 394; also Sarv 3 rthasiddhi. 

2 Vi§ayasamvedan 3 mimeyaift jn2nam. NK., p. 97. 

3 Bhaskara’s commentary on B.S., p. 6. 
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/is the activity of the cognizing self ( jndtrvydpdr a) by w) 
it appireflends an object. Cognitive activity is the cause, and con¬ 
sciousness of an object is tine effect. The cause is inferred from the 
effect. 

(2) Srldhara contends that if such an activity of the cognizing 
self (_ jnatrvydpara) exists it is either non-eternal or eternal. If it is 
non-eternal it must have a cause. The Mfmamsaka argues that the 
intercourse of an object with the sense-organ aided by the contact 
of manas with the self is the cause of cognitive activity (jndnakrtyd) 
which, in its turn, is the cause of object-consciousness (■ visayasamve - 
dana ). Stfdhara urges that the sense-object-contact aided by the 
mind-soul-contact may as well be regarded as the cause of object- 
consciousness. It is needless to assume another intermediate cause 
in the shape of cognitive activity [jnatrvydpara) to produce object- 
consciousness, If, on the other hand, the cognitive act is held to be 
eternal, then also it is a needless hypothesis. Consciousness of an 
object is not eternal. Sometimes it appears and sometimes it docs 
not appear. So it is non-eternal. Its occasional appearance is 
due to certain accessory conditions, viz. the occasional contact of 
objects with the sense-organs and the like. And as these conditions 
can adequately account for the consciousness of objects it is needless to 
assume any eternal cognitive act as its cause. In fact, the appre¬ 
hension of the object [arthdvabedha) and all subsequent activity 
(yyavahdra) bearing on the object can be accomplished by the con¬ 
sciousness of the object itself. Hence, the existence of cognitive 
activity which is said to be inferred from consciousness of an object 
is a gratuitous assumption. 

It may be argued that consciousness of an object cannot inhere 
in the self because consciousness does not constitute the essential 
nature of the self. Consciousness of an object is produced by die 
object, the sense-organs, manas y and the self. If the self is essentially 
unconscious it is on a par with the other conditions of consciousness, 
viz. the object, the sense-organs, and manas , which are unconscious. 
The self has no special efficacy in the production of consciousness. 
So there is no special reason why consciousness should inhere in the 
self, and not in the sense-organs, and the like. 

( 3 ) Srldhara contends that everything cannot be proved. Reason 
has ultimate limits. It cannot get over the Law of Nature [svabhd- 
vciniyama ). Though consciousness is produced by the self, manas , 
the sense-organs, and the object it is the Law of Nature that con¬ 
sciousness inheres in the self and not in others, even as a cloth pro¬ 
duced by threads and the shuttle inheres in the threads and not in the 
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Threads are not the cloth, but still the cloth inhejep 
ireads. Likewise, the self is not of the nature of consciousness, 
but still consciousness inheres in the self. Thus it cannot be argued 
that consciousness cannot inhere in the self. Hence Srldhara con¬ 
cludes that cognition is not inferred from consciousness of an object. 1 

(4) Bhaskara also repeats substantially the same arguments 
against the above Mlmamsaka doctrine. It is needless to assume 
the cognitive act (jnanakriyd). There is nothing to prove its existence. 
What is the cause of the cognitive act ? These Mimarhsakas hold 
that die sense-organs produce the cognitive act which, again, produces 
consciousness of objects ( vuayasamvedana ). Bhaskara urges that 
there is no use assuming the production of the cognitive act by the 
sense-organs. They may as well directly produce consciousness 
of objects. What is the use of the intermediate process of the act 
of cognition ? When there is the action of objects on the sense- 
organs there is consciousness of the objects, and when there is no 
action of' objects on the sense-organs there is no consciousness of the 
objects. So the method of double agreement proves that the sense- 
organs are the cause of consciousness of objects. If they require 
an intermediate process of cognitive act to produce consciousness of 
objects, then this cognitive act will require another cognitive act, 
and so on ad infinitum . To avoid this infinite regress we must 
admit that the sense-organs directly produce consciousness of objects. 

(5) The advocates of the doctrine hold that the act of cognition 
(jhdnakriyd) is inferred from consciousness of objects (- visayasam - 
vedana). Bhaskara asks : What is the mark of inference here ? 
It cannot be consciousness, since the relation between consciousness 
and the act of cognition is not apprehended because the latter is 
imperceptible. If the act of cognition is perceived there is no need 
of assuming that it is inferred from consciousness of objects. Thus 
Bhaskara concludes that consciousness of objects is itself cognition ; 
there is no act of cognition different from it ; and the subsequent 
action on objects in the form of their acceptance or rejection is the 
result of consciousness of objects. Hence the hypothesis of the 
act of cognition is entirely useless. 2 


§ 8. (iii) Prabhakara 

Prabhakara holds that in every act of cognition three things are 
apprehended. Every object-cognition reveals the object, itself, and 
the subject (, triputipratyaksa ). The object is apprehended when 

1 NK., p. 97. 2 BhSskara’s Bhasya on B.S., pp. 6-7. 
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to a cognition ; the cognition reveals the object. A> 
jfion reveals itsell; jf is self-luminous. It not only revea 
its object but also the self which is its substrate. Cognition 
may be compared to light. Light reveals an object to which it is 
related. So cognition reveals an object to which it is related. Light 
does not require any other object to reveal it ; it is self-luminous , 
it reveals itself. Likewise, cognition does not require any other 
cognition to apprehend it; it is self-luminous ; it apprehends itself. 
Light not only reveals itself and its object but also the wick of a lutnp^ 
which is its substrate. Similarly, cognition not only reveals itself 
and its object but also the self which is its substrate. I bus a cognition 
apprehends itself, its object, and its subject. Every act of cogni¬ 
tion involves object-consciousness, subject-consciousness, and 
cognition-consciousness or self-conscious awareness. 1 But cognition 
does not cognize itself as an object of cognition but as cognition. 


§ 9. Criticism, of Prahhakara s Doctrine 


Sridhara argues that every cognition does not reveal the self 
and itself. For instance, in the visual perception “ this is a jar ” 
the self and the cognition are not apprehended ; there is simply the 
apprehension of the jar. 2 This is the primary cognition of an object. 
But sometimes this cognition is appropriated by the self and appre¬ 
hended in the form “ I know the jar This is the secondary 
cognition of an object. It reveals the object, the subject, and itself. 
In the primary cognition of the jar only the jar is apprehended 
through the visual organ. But in the secondary cognition of the jat 
there is the mental perception of the jar as qualified by the cognition 
and the self. 3 In the visual perception of the jar, the self and the 
cognition are not apprehended. If they were apprehended along 
with the jar they would become objects of visual perception, which 
is not possible. They are perceived by the mind as qualifying the 
object of perception when it is appropriated by the self. A cognition 
is not necessarily self-cognition. Consciousness does not necessaiily 
involve self-consciousness. 4 


1 NK., p. 91. See Chapter XIII. 

2 Ghato’yamityetasmin pratiyamane jfiatrjfianayorapratibhasanat. NK., 


O. OI. ... . 

* Ghatamaham janamiti jilane jfmtrjfianavisistasy 5 rthasya manasaprat- 

yaksata, NK., p. 92. ^ f _ , 

4 NK.. pp. 91-2. See P&rthasarathi’s criticism of Prabhakara s doctrine 

in Chapter XIII. 
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§ 10. (iv) The NySya-Vaisestka 


<SL 


The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that a cognition is not inferred 
from the cognizedness of its object, as the Bhatta holds. Nor 
is it cognized by itself, as the Buddhist idealist, the Jaina, and the 
V'edantist hold. A cognition is perceived by another cognition which 
is called anuvyavasclya . A cognition is directly apprehended by 
internal perception. According to the Nyaya-Vaifefika, therefore, 
a cognition can never turn upon itself to make itself the object of 
cognition. Though a cognition manifests another object ( para - 
prakQsaka ), it can never manifest itself (' svaprakasaka ) ; it is other- 
manifesting but never self-manifesting. But though a cognition 
is not manifested by itself, it can be manifested by another cognition. 1 
A cognition is perceived by another cognition through the mind. 


§ II. The Jaina Criticism of the Nydya-Vatiesika Doctrine 

Prabhacandra criticizes the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrine as follows : 

(1) The Nyaya-Vai£e$ika holds that a cognition is perceived 
by another cognition, as it is an object of valid knowledge like a cloth. 2 
just as an external object is known by a cognition, so a cognition is 
known by another cognition. According to the Bhatta, the act of 
cognition can never turn upon itself and make it an-object of appre¬ 
hension ; it is inferred from the result of the cognitive act in the 
object, viz. apprehendedness; there is a cognitive act between 
the self and the object of cognition, which is not perceptible. The 
Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that a cognition cannot, indeed, turn upon 
itself and make it ari object of its own apprehension, but it can be 
apprehended by another cognition. 

The Jaina argues that just as pleasure is not cognized by another 
cognition but by itself, and the divine cognition is not cognized by 
another cognition but by itself, so a cognition too in the self must 
be regarded as self-cognized, and not cognized by any other cognition. 
If a cognition in us is cognized by another cognition, then this 
cognition must be cognized by another cognition and so on ad infinitum . 

( 2 ) The Naiyayika may argue that there is no infinite regress 
here. For in God there are two cognitions, one of which .appre¬ 
hends the entire universe, and the other apprehends that cognition ; 
there is no need of postulating any other cognition in God. 

1 Jfi 5 nara jn^nantaravedyam. PKM., p. 34. 

2 Jfianam jnSnantaravedyam prameyatvat patadivat. PKM., p. 34. 
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God, is I 
: cognition-^*-'* 


Jalha asks : If there are only two cognitions in Gc . 
^.v^gnition in God, which apprehends His first cognitiof 
of the entire universe, perceived or not ? If it is not perceived, then 
how is it possible for it to perceive the first cognition ? If the second 
cognition of God can perceive His first cognition, though it is not 
itself perceived, then the first cognition of God too may perceive 
the entire universe, though this cognition is not itself perceived. 

If the second cognition in God also is perceived, is it perceived by 
itself or by some other cognition ? If it is perceived by itself, then 
the first cognition too may be perceived by itself? If the second 
cognition in God is perceived by another cognition, then this third 
cognition too would be perceived by another cognition and so on 
ad infinitum . If the second cognition of God is perceived by the 
first cognition, then there would be a circular reasoning ; tor, in 
that case, the first cognition would be perceived by the second cogni¬ 
tion, and the second cognition would be perceived by the first 
cognition. Hence the divine cognition must be regarded as self* 
luminous or self-cognizing > it must apprehend itself in apprehending 
the entire universe. 

(3) The Naiyayika nay argue that there is a difference between 
the divine cognition and the human cognition, and consequently, 
an attribute of the former cannot be ascribed to the latter \ if the 
divine cognition is self-luminous, and thus both manifests itself and 
other objects ( svaparnprakSsaka ), the human cognition cannot be 
regarded as self-luminous. For if you ascribe a divine attribute 
to a human being, then you might as well argue that because God is 
omniscient, man must be so. 

The Jaina contends that this argument is fallacious. Conscious¬ 
ness, by its very essential nature, both manifests itself and other 
objects [svaparaprakaiaha) $ this is the common and essential 
characteristic of all consciousness ; this is not a special characteristic 
of the divine consciousness. 

I f the self-and-object-manifesting character [svaparaprakasakatva) 
is regarded as a special characteristic of the divine consciousness 
because it is simply found in God, then it may equally be argued 
that because svaparaprakasakatva is found iri the sun, it cannot 
be an attribute of a lamp. 

(4) It may be argued that if the human cognitions are of the 
nature of the divine cognition, then the former would be as omniscient 
as the latter. 

But this argument is unsound. Omniscience is not a general 
characteristic of all cognitions, like svaparaprakasakatva , but it is 
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Special characteristic of the divine cognition. The ; 


(nt is as unsound as that because a lamp illumines both itself and 


other objects like the sun, it should as well illumine the whole world 
like the sun. If it be argued that though both the lamp and the 
sun manifest themselves as well as other objects, the former manifests 
only a few objects owing to its limited capacity ( yogyatabafdt ), then 
it should equally be argued that though both the human consciousness 
and the divine consciousness manifest themselves as well as other 
objects, the former manifests only a few objects owing to its limited 
capacity. 

Hence the Jaina concludes that the human cognition is as self- 
manifesting and other-manifesting (svaparaprakfiisaka) as the divine 
cognition, for both of them are of the nature of consciousness, which 
by its very essential nature both manifests itself and its object. 

(5) The Nyaya-Vaisesika holds that the cognition of an object 
is cognized by another cognition. ( anuvyavasaya ). But the existence 
of the second cognition {anuvyavasQya) can never be proved by valid 
knowledge. If it does exist, is it known by perception or by 
inference ? 

It can never be known by perception. For perception always 
depends upon the contact of the object of perception with a sense - 
organ. But anuvyavasSya can never come in contact with the 
external sense-organs ; nor can it come in contact with the internal 
organ of mind, which is supposed to be the organ of its perception. 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika argues that the mind is in contact with 
the selfand the cognition inheres in the self} hence there is a 
relation of samynkta-samavaya or uni ted-inherence between the 
cognition and the self \ and the perception of the cognition is produced 
by this relation. 

The Jaina replies that this argument is not right, for the existence 
of the mind cannot be proved. It may be argued that the existence 
of the mind can be proved by the following inference :— 

The cognition of the cognition of a jar is produced by its contact 
with the internal organ or mind, for it is a perceptible cognition, 
like the cognition of colour produced by its contact with the visual 
organ. 

The Jaina urges that this argument is fallacious, for the “ mark ” 
of inference or the middle term is not proved to exist. The “ mark ” 
of inference here is the “ perceptibility of the cognition of the cogni¬ 
tion of a jar”. If it is proved by the existence of the mind, then 
there would be a circle in reasoning y the perceptibility of the cogni¬ 
tion of the cognition of an object would be inferred from the existence 
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iitgl, and the existence of the mind, in its turn, would 
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Moreover, not only the perceptibility of the cognition of the 
cognition of an object is unproved, but that cognition (anuvyamsSya) 
itself is not proved. We never perceive that the cognition of a 
jar is perceived by some other cognition ; it is always perceived 
by itself. 

External objects, indeed, first come in contact with the sense- 
organs, and then produce their cognitions. But we do not perceive 
that the mental states of pleasure, etc., are first produced in the self 
when they are quite unknown j then they come in contact with 
the mind, and then they are perceived through the mind. Pleasure 
and pain are perceived just after the perception of their external 
causes, viz. desirable and undesirable objects respectively ; they are 
not perceived by another cognition different from them ; they are 
cognized by themselves. Likewise the cognition of an external 
object is not perceived by another cognition, but by itself> it cognizes 
itself as well as its object. 

(6) Even supposing that a cognition is perceived by another 
cognition, does the second cognition arise when the first cognition 
continues to exist or when it is destroyed ? The first alternative 
is impossible, for, according to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, cognitions ate 
always successive; they are never simultaneous. The second 
alternative also is impossible ; for if the second cognition arises when 
the first cognition is no longer in existence, what will be cognized 
by the second cognition ? If it cognizes the non-existent first 
cognition, then it is illusory like the cognition of the double moon. 

(7) Then, again, is the second cognition perceived or not ? If 
it is perceived, is it perceived by itself or by some other cognition ’ 
If it is perceived by itself, the first cognition, i.e. the cognition of 
an external object, too may be perceived by itself and there is no use 
of postulating the second cognition. If the second cognition is 
perceived by another cognition, then that cognition also would be 
perceived by another and so on ad infinitum ; thus there would be 
a regressus ad infinitum. If the second cognition is not perceived, 
then hovt can this unperceived cognition perceive the first cognition ? 
If a cognition can be perceived by another cognition which is not 
perceived, then my cognition can be perceived by another’s cognition 
unknown to me. But this is absurd. 

(8) The Nyaya-Vaisesika may argue that just as the sense- 
organs, which are not themselves perceived, can produce the 
apprehension of an object, so the second cognition can produce 
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prehension of the first cognition, though it is no| 

Reived, and in this sense it apprehends the first cognition. 

But this is a childish argument. For, in that case, it may as well 
be argued that the first cognition of an external object apprehends 
its object, though it is not itself perceived. But this is not admitted 
by the Nyaya-Vateesika. This is the doctrine of the Bhatta 
Mlmamsaka, according to whom an unperceived cognition can 
apprehend an object. 1 

Hence the Jaina concludes that a cognition cognizes itself and its 
object. It illuminates both itself and its object {svaparaprak&Saka ). 


§ 12. (v) The Sfimkhya-Patanjala 

A cognition is a psychic function or a function of the buddhi. 
The buddhi is unconscious, and as such it cannot be an object of its 
own consciousness. Just as the other sense-organS and sensible 
objects are unconscious and as such are manifested by the self which 
alone is conscious, so the unconscious buddhi also must be regarded 
as an object of the apprehension of the self; it is not manifested by 
itself but can only be manifested by the self. A cognition, therefore, 
which is nothing but an unconscious psychic function or mental 
mode cannot apprehend itself; nor can it apprehend an object. 
It is apprehended by the self. 2 

The Nyaya-Vai$esik.a holds that a cognition is apprehended 
by another cognition. But by what is this second cognition cognized ? 
If it is cognized by another cognition then the third cognition would 
require another cognition to apprehend it, and so on ad infinitum . 
Thus the Nyaya~Vaise§ika hypothesis of anuvyavasaya leads to 
infinite regress. Moreover, it leads to the confusion of memory. 
If a cognition is cognized by another cognition, then there are as 
many psychic traces or residua ( samskara) as there are cognitions 
of cognitions, and there are as many reminiscences as there are 
residua ; thus the doctrine of anuvyavasiiya leads to the confusion 
of memory. 3 

According to the Samkhya-Patahjala, it is the self that apprehends 
an object, and apprehends the cognition of the object. But how 
can the self, which is inactive according to the Samkhya-Patanjala, 
know a cognition ? According to Vacaspatimtera, the self is reflected 
on the unconscious mental mode owing to the proximity of the mine 

1 PKM., pp. 34 

2 YS„ iv, 19, and YBh., iv, 19. 

3 YS., iv, 21, and YBh., iv, 2T. 
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kW and its transparency, its inertia ( tamas) and energy ( 
mpletely overpowered by its essence (. saitva ), and 
sorne^sort of relation is established between the self and the mental 
mode, by virtue of which the self apprehends the mental mode, 
though it is inactive. According to Vijfianabhiksu, on the Other 
hand, the self is reflected on the mental mode, and this reflection 
in the mental mode is reflected back on the self, so that there is a 
double reflection of the self on the mental mode and of the mental 
mode on the self, and thus some sort of direct relationship is established 
between the self and the mental mode. Thus, according to the 
Samkhya-Pataiijala, a cognition or mental mode is apprehended only 
by the self; it cannot be apprehended by another cognition or by 
itself as it is unconscious. 


§ 13. (vi) The Samkara-Fedfintist 

According to the Samkara-Vedanta, a mental mode (yrtii) must 
have an object (vis ay a) ; but the object may be either itself or other 
than itself. A mental mode may either apprehend an external 
object, when it is modified into the object, or it may apprehend itself 
(svavisayavrtti). The Samkarite does not admit that there is a 
cognition of a cognition ; a cognition, according to him, is self- 
luminous ; it is not manifested by any other cognition. There is 
no intervening mental mode (vrtti) between a cognitive process and 
the cognition of this cognitive process. There is a direct and 
immediate consciousness of a cognition ; a cognition is directly 
apprehended by itself. If we represent the object as O and the 
cognition of the object as then, according to the Samkarite, we do 
not go beyond $G to SO nor do we go to SO simply; the cognition 
of a mental mode may be represented as SO. In the apprehension 
of a mental mode there is a direct intellectual intuition ( kevalasaksived - 
yatva ). 1 There is an elaborate discussion of the self-luminosity 
of consciousness (svaprakasatva) in Tattva-pradipikfl of Citsukha. 

The Samkarite holds that a cognition which is itself unperceived 
can never apprehend an object, as the Bhatta Mlrhamsaka holds. 
A cognition cannot also be the object of another cognition (anuvya- 
vasSya) as a cognition is not of the nature of an unconscious object; 
a cognition is conscious, while an object is unconscious j a cognition, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as an object of another cognition. 
Besides, the Nyaya-Vai£esika doctrine of anuvyavasQya leads to 
infinite regress. A cognition is self-luminous. 

1 VP., pp. 79-82. 
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t^/'. ‘ The Buddhist idealist also holds that cognitions are self-lul 

his view is not the same as that of the Sarhkarite. According 
to the former, a cognition cognizes itself; it manifests itself. 
According to the latter, a cognition is not apprehended or manifested 
by any other cognition. If a cognition can make itself an object 
of cognition, then it can as well be an object of another cognition. 
Hence the Sarhkarite holds that a cognition is self-luminous (svapra- 
not in the sense that it is an object of its own apprehension, 
as the Buddhist holds, but in the sense that it is not manifested by 
any other cognition. The conception of self-luminosity is positive, 
according to the Buddhist; it is negative, according to the Sarhkarite. 
The Sarhkarite doctrine closely resembles the doctrine of Prabhakara, 
according to whom cognitions are self-luminous. By this Prabhakara 
means that a cognition is not an object of another cognition ; it is 
not cognized as an object of its own cognition ; a cognition is cognized, 
no doubt, but it is cognized as a cognition , not as something cognized. 1 


§ 14. Ramanuja's Criticism of Samkara's Doctrine 

Samkara holds that consciousness alone is ultimately real and 
it is self-luminous. There is no self apart from consciousness and 
there is no object apart from consciousness. Consciousness is above 
the distinction of subject and object, which have only an empirical 
reality. And this consciousness is self-luminous; it manifests or 
apprehends itself. 

Ramanuja disputes this view, and urges that consciousness is 
not possible without the knowing self and the known object, both 
of which are real. There is no objectless consciousness (;nirvisaya 
samvit). Consciousness and its object are perceived as different 
from each other $ one apprehends and the other is apprehended ; 
they are correlative to each other. So to annul the object altogether 
contradicts the clear testimony of consciousness. 2 

Sariikara holds that consciousness is self-luminous ; it apprehends 
itself, it is never art object of any other consciousness. This is 
true under certain conditions. Consciousness manifests itself to* 
the cognizing self when it apprehends an object. It does not manifest 
itself to all selves at all times. The consciousness of one person 
is inferred by another from his behaviour ; so it becomes an object 
of inferential cognition. And our own past states of consciousness 

1 Samvittaiva hi samvit samvedyS na samvedyataya. PSPM., p. 26. 

2 AnubhCititadvisayayokra visayavisayibhSvena bhedasya pratyaksasid- 
dhatvSt absdhitatv 3 cca anubhutireva satityetadapi nirastam, R.B., i, i, 1. 
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the objects of our present recollection. So consciousni 
ls^not^necessarily self-luminous. 1 Consciousness does not lose 
its nature simply because it becomes* an object of consciousness. 
The essential nature of consciousness consists in its manifesting 
itself at the present moment through its own being to its substrate, 
or in being instrumental in proving its own object by its own being. 2 

1 R.B., i, i, i. 2 R.B., i, i, t. Thibaut; E.T. of R.B., p. 48. 




Chapter XIII 


PERCEPTION OF THE SELF 1 

§ i. Introduction 

Can the Atman or self be perceived ? This question has been 
answered in different ways by different schools of Indian Philosophers, 
The Carvaka holds that there is no self at all, and it can neither be 
perceived nor inferred. The Buddhist idealist recognizes the 
distinction of subject and object only within consciousness. He 
does not recognize any permanent self apart from the ever-changing 
stream of consciousness. The Naiyayika recognizes the self as 
a substance endowed with the qualities of cognition, pleasure, pain, 
desire, aversion, and effort. Some earlier Naiyayikas hold that the 
self can never be an object of perception $ it is known by an act of 
inference from its qualities. The Vaifcsika, too, is of the same 
opinion. But he admits that the self can be object of yogic intuition. 
The Sariikhya holds that the self is an object of inference; it is 
inferred as an original (bimba) from its reflection ( pratibimba) in 
buddhi . The Patanjala holds that the self can be an object of higher 
intuition (pratibha-jnfina). The Neo-Naiyayika holds that the 
self is an object of internal perception ( manasapratyaksa ) *, it can be 
perceived only through the mind in relation to its distinctive qualities. 
The Bhatta Mhnamsaka also holds that the self is an object of 
internal perception or self-consciousness (ahampratyaya). 

The Prabhakara Mimarnsaka holds that the self is revealed in 
every act of knowledge as the knowing subject or ego ; it is known 
as the subject of perception and not as the object of perception ; 
and it is known not as the subject of internal perception or self- 
consciousness, but of external perception, since there can be no 
self-consciousness apart from object-consciousness. The Jain? 
holds that the self is an object of internal perception ; it is perceived 
as die subject which has pleasure, pain, and the like. In external 
perception also the self knows itself through itself as having the 
cognition of an object. The Upanisads regard the self as an object 
of higher intuition. Samkara holds that the self is pure consciousness 

1 This chapter is an elaboration of an article published in Meerut College 
Magazine , January, 1924. 
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istinction of ego and non-ego, and it is known by 
intuitive consciousness. Ramanuja holds that the sell 
is nothing but the knower or the ego and it is known as such by 
r perception. 

§ 2. (i) The Carvdka 

The Carvakas do not recognize the existence of the self as an 
i independent entity. Sadananda speaks of four schools of Carvakas. 

I Some Carvakas identify the self with the gross body. Some Carvakas 
I identify the self with the external sense-organs. Some Carvakas idea- 
i tify the self with the vital force. And other Carvakas identify 
| the self with the mind. Thus the Carvakas do not regard the self 
[ as an independent entity. 1 Jayanta Bhatta says that the Carvakas 
regard consciousness as a by-product of unconscious elements, e.g. 

; earth, water, fire, and air. Just as intoxicating liquor is produced 
by unintoxicating rice, molasses, etc., so consciousness is produced 
by unconscious, material elements. There is no self endowed 
with consciousness, since there is no proof of its existence. It cannot 
be perceived through the external sense-organs, like jars, etc. ; nor 
can it be perceived through the mind. And inference is not 
recognized by the Carvakas as a means of valid knowledge. More¬ 
over, there is no mark of inference. Hence the self can neither 
be perceived nor inferred. 2 


$ 3. (ii) The Buddhist Idealist 

The Buddhist idealists ( YogScaras ) regard the self as a series of 
■ cognitions or ideas. Cognitions alone are ultimately real. They are 
polarized into the subject and the object, which are not ultimately 
j real. There is no self apart from cognitions 5 and there are no objects 
1 apart from cognitions ; cognitions apprehend themselves as their 
own objects. Cognitions are self-luminous. They reveal neither 
i the self nor the not-self apart from them. There is no self apart 
from the ever-changing stream of cognitions. And there are no 
extra-mental objects apart from cognitions. The distinction 
^ between subject and object is a creation of individual consciousness 
within itself; it is not a relation between two independent entities. 3 
Hence the problem of perception of the self as a permanent intelligent 
principle does not puzzle the Buddhist idealists though they cannot 

1 VedSntasSra, p. 26. 2 NM., p. 429. 

3 Ibid., pp. 539-540. JnSnameva grahyagrahakasamvittibhedavadiva 
lak9>ate. Ibid., p. 540. 
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plain, as Sariikara points out, how momentary cogniti 
* become subjects and objects of each other. 1 


§ 4. (iii) The NatySyxka 

According to the Naiyayikas, the self is a permanent substance 
in which cognition, pleasure, pain, desire, aversion, and effort inhere. 
It is not a series of cognitions but a permanent principle in which 
these cognitions exist. It is not a stream of consciousness but an 
abiding substance which becomes conscious at times. 

All Naiyayikas admit that the self is an object of inference. 
But some of the earlier Naiyayikas hold that the self is an object 
of perception as well. Others deny it. Gautama makes the 
self an object of inference. It is inferred from its qualities such 
as pleasure, pain, cognition, desire, aversion, and effort. 2 Gautama 
nowhere mentions in the sUtras whether the self is an object of 
perception or not. 

Vatsyayana makes apparently conflicting statements about 
this question. In one place he says, “ The self is not apprehended 
by perception.” 3 In another place he says, “ The self is perceived 
by the yogtn through a particular kind of conjunction between the 
seif and the manas owing to the ecstasy of meditation. 'I he self 
is an object of yogic perception.” 4 

These two statements apparently conflict with each other. 
But they can be easily harmonized. The self is not an object of 
normal perception. It cannot be perceived by ordinary persons 
through the internal organ. It can be perceived only by the yogin 
in a state of ecstasy. So the self is not an object of normal internal 
perception but of supernormal perception. Here by the self 
Viltsyayana means the pure self free from its connection with the 
organism. U day ana has made it clear in Nyayavartikatatparya- 
parisuddhi. He raises the question why Vatsyayana should deny 
the normal perception of the self when, as a matter of fact, it is always 
an object of mental perception, being always perceived as “ I ” along 
with every cognition } and answers that we have indeed the notion 
of “ I ” along with every cognition through mental perception * 
but it may be taken as referring to the body. The empirical self or the 
self as connected with the organism is the object of mental perception. 

1 S.B., ii, 2, 28. 2 NS., i, 1, ro. 

3 AtmSt tavat pratyaksato na grhyate. NBh., i, 1,9. 

4 Pratyaksain yunjanasya y oga sa in 3 d hi j a m a tma m a 11 a so h saihyogavis'es 3 d 
3 tm 3 pratyaksa iti. NBh., i, 1, 3. 
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art from the body cannot be apprehended by ment^L 

Mental perception is not a sufficient proof of the existence of 
the pure self apart from the body, so long as it is not strengthened 
by other means of knowledge, inference, etc. This is the answer 
from the standpoint of those Naiyayikas who do not regard the self 
as an object of normal perception. But some Naiyayikas hold 
that one’s own self is always an object of mental perception. From 
their standpoint the self of any ocher person is not an object of 
perception. 1 

Udyotkara, however, holds that the self is an object of perception. 
It is directly perceived through the internal organ. This direct 
knowledge of the seif is perceptual in character inasmuch as it is 
independent of the recollection of the relation between a major term 
and a minor term, and it varies with the variations in the character 
of its object. Inferential knowledge depends on the recollection 
of the invariable concomitance of major and minor terms. The 
internal perception of the self is independent of any such recollection. 
Besides, the perception of an object varies with the variation in the 
character of its object. The perception of a blue object will vary 
if the object becomes yellow. Likewise, the internal perception 
of the self varies according as the character of the self varies. The 
perception of the self as “ I am happy ” is different from the percep¬ 
tion of the self as “ I am unhappy So the self is an object of 
self-consciousness ( ahamprettyaya) which is of the nature of direct 
perception. 2 Udyotkara does not draw a distinction between the 
self apart from the body and the self connected with the body, between 
the pure self and the empirical self. 

Jayanta Bhatta says that according to some Naiyayikas and the 
Aupavarsas, the self is an object of internal perception or self- 
consciousness ( ahampratyaya ). 3 But Jayanta himself holds that the 
self cannot be established by perception. It is not an object of self- 
consciousness. Our self-consciousness has the body for its object. 
The self is established by inference. 4 Thus Jayanta’s view is opposed 
to that of Udyotkara. 

1 GanganStha Jha, E.T. of NBh., i, i, io. Indian Thought , vol. ii, 
pp. 188-9. 

2 NV., iii, p. 344. Tadevamahampratyayavisayatvad 2 tm 5 tivat 
pratyaksah. Ibid., p. 345. Also NVTT., pp. 350-1. 

8 NM., p. 429. 

4 Atma pratyakso navadhSryate, asmadadinamahampratyayasya forira- 
valamoanat. Anumanat tu pratipattavyah. NySyakalika, p. 5. 
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Tdayana, however, agrees with Udyotkara, and holds tjl^ 
perceived through the manas just as colour is perceived through 
the visual organ, both of them being of the nature of direct and 


immediate knowledge. 1 

The later Naiyayikas also hold that the self is an object of mental 
perception. Laugaksi Bhaskara holds, the self is perceived as '* I ’ 
owing to its ordinary conjunction with the mattas.~ Ke&ivamisra 
also holds the same view. But in case of diversity of opinion as to 
the perceptibility of the self, the self is inferred from its qualities. 3 
Visvanatha also makes the self an object of mental perception. 4 But 
h« lays down a condition. The self apart from its specific qualities 
cannot he perceived through the manas . It is perceived through 
the manas only as endued with its specific qualities such as pleasure, 
pain, and the like. 5 The self is always perceived as “ I know ”, 
kl I will ”, etc. It is never perceived apart from its qualities. The 
self is the object of self-consciousness. The body is not the object 
of self-consciousness. 6 Thus VHvanatha’s view is opposed to that 
of Jayanta Bhatta. Jagadl&i Bhattacharya holds the same view as 
Visvanatha. He also holds that the self is perceived through the 
manas as “ I am happy ” and the like. 7 


§ 5. The Naiydyiha's Criticism of the Bhatta Mimnmsaka View 

We have seen that according to Jayanta Bhatta and some earlier 
Naiyayikas, the self is not an object of perception but an object of 
inference. The self is the substance in which cognition, pleasure, 
pain, desire, aversion, and effort inhere •, it is the substratum of these 
qualities. We cannot perceive the self. But we can infer it from 
its qualities. T he qualities of the self are the marks of inference. 

Jayanta offers the following criticism of the Bhatta Mlmamsaka 
doctrine, that the self is an object of internal perception :— 

(1) Firstly, how can the self be the subject as well as the object 
of one and the same act of cognition ? If one and the same act of 
cognition cannot be polarized into the subject and the object, as the 
Buddhist idealist holds, then, for the same reason, one and die same 
self also cannot be bifurcated into the subject and the object of the 
same act of knowledge. 

1 LaksanSvali, p. 8. (Benares, 1897.) 
s TK., p. 8. 3 TBh„ p. 18. 

4 SM., 62. 5 BhP. and SM., 49. 

6 Ahamk2rohamitipratyayah tasySsrayo vi§aya atm2 na &irir 5 diriti. SM., 
p. 233. 7 TA., p. 6. 
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eeondly, the Bhatta urges that the same self is the subject 
(ndition and the object in a different condition. The self 
is the subject, in so far as it is conscious ; and it is the object, in so fai¬ 
ns it is a substance. The self is a conscious substance ; as conscious 
it is the subject or cognizer ; as a substance it is the object cognized. 1 2 

But this is unreasonable. If substantiality constitutes the object 
of consciousness, then the self can never be the subject or knower ; 
for the self is as much a substance as a jar is, and if the jar as a substance 
is simply the object of consciousness, but never its subject, then, 
on the same ground, the self also as a substance is simply the object of 
consciousness, but it can never be the subject or knower. 

(3) Thirdly, it may be urged by Kumarila that the pure form 
of transcendental consciousness is the subject or knower, and when 
it is empirically modified, qualified, or determined in various ways, 
it becomes the object of consciousness. The pure transcendental 
consciousness is the subject, and its empirical modification is the 
object. Elsewhere, there is simply the consciousness of an object 
apart from the subject. Thus we may distinguish three factors : 
(i) a pure subject (luddha jnatrtft), (ii) a pure object (suddha-visaya- 

rahanam ), and (iii) the subject as modified by the object, which 
is a mixed mod * (ghatSvacchinnH inatrtd ).' 1 

But this argument also is unsubstantial. In the consciousness 
this is a jar ” there is simply a consciousness of an object. Then, 
when this consciousness is appropriated by the self, there arises a 
consciousness 44 I know the jar Here, there is merely a self- 
appropriation of the consciousness of the jar, or there is simply a 
consciousness of the consciousness of the jar 5 it does not refer to 
die noumenal substrate or the self. 

(4) Fourthly, Kumarila may urge that in the consciousness 
44 1 know the jar ” there are three elements : (i) the consciousness 
of the 44 jar ”, (ii) the consciousness of 44 knowing the jar ” ; and 
(iii) the consciousness of 44 1 ” or the 44 self”. In one and the same 
unitary act of consciousness, one part cannot be valid, and the other 
invalid. In the same consciousness 44 1 know the jar ”, the conscious¬ 
ness of “jar ”, and the consciousness of 44 knowing the jar ” cannot 
be said to be valid, and the consciousness of 44 I ” or the self to be 
invalid. If the first and second parts are valid, the third part also 

f must be regarded as valid. In other words, we must admit that there 

I 1 Dravy2di$varupamStmano grahyam jfiatrrupam ca grShakam. NM., 

i P- 430 . 

2 GhatilvacchinnS hi jfiatrlS grShya suddhaiva tu jfiatrta grahika. NM., 

| p. 430. 
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a consciousness of the self as an object of 
or self-consciousness {aharkviiti). 

The Naiyayika contends that the self can never be both the 
subject and the object of one and the same act of consciousness. In 
the consciousness “ I know the jar ” there are three parts : (i) 

a I ”, (ii) “ know ”, ar?d (iii) “ the jar The second and third 
parts evidently refer to the object ( visayanisthameva ) ; if the first part 
viz. “ I ” refers to the self, then the self remains in its pure, indeter¬ 
minate form both as the knower and the known, the subject and the 
object in the same condition. Hence it cannot be maintained that 
the self becomes the subject in one condition and the object in a 
different condition. If really there is no difference in the essential 
nature of the self, how can it be both subject and object ? If it is 
insisted that the pure, u^modalized self assumes the forms o t the 
subject and the object under different conditions, then this doctrine 
docs not differ from Pluddhist subjectivism, according to which 
one and the same cognition is the subject as well as the object of itself. 
Hence the Naiyayika says that the self can never be known as an 
object of self-consciousness ; it is known only by inference ; the 
subject can never enter into the object-stream ; it always stands 
apart. This reminds us of the doctrine of Kant, according to whom 
the category of substantiality cannot be applied to the self. But the 
Naiyayika himself regards the seif as a substance endowed with 
qualities, though he does not admit that it is an object of perception. 1 


§ 6. The Naiyayika 1 $ Criticism of Samkara’s Vino 

According to Sarhkara, the self is essentially conscious ; it is one, 
eternal, ubiquitous, undifferenced consciousness. The self is not 
manifested by fleeting states of consciousness, as a jar is manifested 
by some transient state of consciousness. But it manifests itself, or it 
is self-luminous. Consciousness constitutes the essential nature of 
the self; it is natural or essential to the self, and not an adventitious 
or accidental property of the self. The self is not conscious owing 
to its connection with consciousness produced by the internal organ 
or the external organs ; the self is not inert in itself like matter, 
which is endued with consciousness, as the NySya-Vaisesika holds. 
If the self were conscious owing to its connection with the conscious¬ 
ness produced by the sense-organs, then an external object, too, e.g. 
a jar, would be conscious owing to its connection with the conscious¬ 
ness produced by it. The self is the light of consciousness ; it lights 

1 NM., pp. 430-1. 
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ling ; but it does not depend upon anything to manifefc 
"Other objects depend upon many factors for their manifesta¬ 
tion, but the self is self-luminous or self-manifesting ; it is not caused 
or conditioned by anything else ; it is unconditioned, uncaused, and 
independent. The self can never be the object of consciousness; 
it is the pure, unmodalized, or transcendental consciousness above the 
phenomenal distinction of the subject and the object, the knower 
and the known. Consciousness is here hypostatized as a third term 
existing independently of the subject and the object. Consciousness 
alone is ultimately real in its pure, unmodalized, or transcendental 
form ; the distinction of subject and object within this ultimate 
reality has only empirical reality. 

Jayanta Bhatta criticizes it as follows :— 

(1) Firstly, the Samkarite holds that the self is of the nature of 
unconditioned consciousness. But has anybody ever experienced 
unconditioned or transcendental consciousness ? Our consciousness 
is produced by an external organ or by the internal organ. Hence 
we can never conceive of a self whose essence is transcendental 
consciousness. 

(2) Secondly, the Samkarite holds that the self, the essence of 
which is transcendental consciousness, is self-luminous. But if the 
self is self-luminous, why is it that I am conscious only of my own 
self, and not of other selves ? What is the reason for it ? Then, 
again, if I am conscious of my own self, it is apprehended by me, 
and if it is apprehended, it must be apprehended as the object of 
apprehension ( anubhava-karma). 

(3) Thirdly, the Samkarite may urge that the self is not the 
object of perception ; it cannot be presented to consciousness as an 
object, but it can be known by immediate intuitive consciousness 
(aparoksajnana). But this is self-contradictory. Perception means 
the same thing as direct and immediate consciousness. If it is said that 
the self cannot be the object of perceptual or presentative conscious¬ 
ness, then it cannot be an object of immediate and intuitive con¬ 
sciousness for the same reason. It is self-contradictory to say that 
the self is not an object of perception but it is an object of immediate 
intuition. 1 

(4) Fourthly, the Samkarite may urge that the self is luminous, 
and hence it is known by an immediate intuition. If so, then a 
luminous lamp too would manifest itself to a blind man, though 
unperceived by him. If the lamp manifests itself only to him by 


1 Pratyaksa^ca na bhavati aparoksate bhavatlti citrarn. NM., p. 432. 
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VT „v^« it is apprehended, then the self too must be regarded 
" Testing itself, only when it is apprehended. If the self manifests 
itself, it must also be apprehended ; and as apprehended it must be 
regarded as an object of apprehension. Thus the self becomes botn 
th<* subject and the object of consciousness ; it cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as the pure, unmodalized, or transcendental consciousness 
above the distinction of subject and object. 

(5) Fifthly, the Samkarite holds that the self is of the nature of 
consciousness which is self-luminous ; it manifests itself and is not 
manifested by any other thing. Thus both the self and consciousness 
which constitutes its essence are self-luminous. If it were self- 
luminous, it would become both the subject and the object of con¬ 
sciousness, which is impossible. And, in fact, no body is ever 
conscious of two self-luminous entities, viz. the self-luminous self 
and the self-luminous consciousness. 

(6) Lastly, the Samkarite holds that consciousness constitutes 
the essence of the self; it is natural or essential to the self, not 
accidental to it. But this does not stand to reason. That is to be 
regarded as conscious ( cetana ), which has consciousness of an object 
[c'ttd yogat), and that is to be regarded as unconscious {jada\ which 
has no consciousness of an object. And there is no other conscious¬ 
ness than the consciousness of an object. 

If it is held that an object too is self-luminous, then every object 
in the world would manifest itself to every one, and thus every one 
would be omniscient. Hence, we must admit that consciousness is 
not essential to the self, but an adventitious property of the self; 
the self is not conscious in itself and by itself, but it is endowed with 
consciousness which is produced by various causes and inheres in 
the self. But why should consciousness inhere in the self and not in 
the object which produces it ? Jayanta replies that this is the nature 
of consciousness that it inheres in the self and not in the object. 
There are certain acts which inhere only in their agents or subjects 
and never in their objects, e.g. the act of going. So the act of 
consciousness, by its very nature, inheres in its subject, viz. the self, 
and not in its object. And the inexorable law of nature ( [vastu - 
svabhdva) cannot be called in question. 1 * 

Jayanta, therefore, concludes thac consciousness does not con¬ 
stitute the essential nature of the self, nor is the self an object of 
internal perception [manasa pratyaksa) or immediate intuition 
(aparo ha^nana). The self is an object of inference, and the qualities 




1 NM., pp. 431-2. 
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§ 7. (iv) The Vaisesika 


Kanada holds that the self is not an object of normal perception 
but of supernormal perception. It cannot be perceived through 
the internal organ or manas owing to its ordinary conjunction with 
the self. 1 My own self is as imperceptible as any other self. 2 But 
Kanada admits that the self can be perceived by the yogis through 
a particular kind of conjunction between the self and the manas. 
This conjunction is due to a peculiar power {dharma) bom of medita¬ 
tion. 3 Thus the self, according to Kanada, is an object of higher 
intuition. 

Samkara Misra holds that the self in its essential nature is an 
object of higher intuition. But the self as modified by its own 
specific qualities is an object of internal perception. I directly 
perceive through the 7 tianas “ I am sorry ”, ‘‘I am happy ”, u I 
know”, “I will ”, “I desire”, I cannot perceive the self as 
modified by these specific qualities through the external senses ; 
I perceive it through the internal organ when the external organs 
do not operate. So there is a direct perception, of the self as modified 
by its specific qualities through the internal organ. This knowledge 
of the self is perceptual in character, since it is directly produced by 
the internal organ. It is neither inferential nor verbal. It is not 
inferential knowledge, since it is not produced by a mark of inference. 
It is not verbal knowledge, since it is not produced by any verbal 
authority. It is of the nature of direct internal perception derived 
through the internal organ. 4 

But Samkara Misra does not make the pure self an object of normal 
internal perception. He also, like Kanada, makes it an object of 
yogtc perception. But he admits that sometimes ordinary men like 
us also have flashes of intuition of the pure self; but it is so much 
obscured by nescience ( avidya) that it is as good as non-existent. 
It is especially to be found in yogis who have a direct perception of 
the pure self owing to a particular conjunction of the self with the 
internal organ brought about by a peculiar power born of meditation. 5 

1 Tatr 5 tma manatapratyakse. VS., viii, 1, 2. 

2 vsu., viii, 1, 2. 

3 Atmanyatmamanasoh samyogavfead atmapratyaksam. V.S., ix, 1, 1 r, 
and VSU., ix, 1, 1 1. 

4 VSL., in, 2, 14. 


6 Ibid., ix, 1, ri. 
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S/ldhara also holds that the pure self free from all attrilj 
an object of normal internal perception. His conception of 
the self approaches that of Saxhkara. The self is known to us as 
“ I ” and “ mine ”, as the doer and the possessor. But these are 
not the essential attributes of the self j they are rather accidents of 
the self due to its connection with the limitations of the body. The 
notions of “ I ” and “ mine ”, subject and ego are false conceptions 
of the self. The self in itself is not an ego. The ego or subject 
is the empirical self. It is the self limited by the organism. The 
empirical self is an object of normal perception through the manas . 
But the pure self is not an object of normal perception. It is perceived 
by the yogis alone. It is an object of higher intuition. The real 
nature of the self free from all impositions of “ I ” and “ mine ” 
is perceived by the yogin, when he withdraws his mind from the 
external organs, concentrates it on an aspect of the self, and constantly 
meditates upon the self with undivided attention. 1 


§ 8. (v) The Samkhya-Pdtanjala 

According to the SSmkhya-Patanjala, consciousness is the 
ssence of the self which is self-luminous. But the self cannot 
know its essential nature, so long as it illusorily identifies itself with 
the unconscious buddhi on which it casts its reflection and gives it an 
appearance of a conscious self. The self knows an external object 
in the following manner. The transparent buddhi goes out to the 
object through the channel of a sense-organ and assumes the form 
of the object, but it cannot manifest the object as it is unconscious; 
it manifests the object to the self only when a reflection of the self 
is cast upon the function of the unconscious buddhi modified into 
the form of the object. Thus the self knows an external object 
only through the mental modification on which it casts its reflection. 
This is the view of Vacaspatimis'ra. 2 Vijnanabhiksu assumes that 
the self casts its reflection on the unconscious buddhi functioning 
in a particular way, and the mental function which takes in the 
reflection of the self and assumes its form is reflected back on the 
self $ and it is through this reflection that the self knows an external 
object. 3 

Now, the question is : Can the self know itself? Though 
Hie seif is self-luminous, it cannot know itself directly so long as it is 


* NK., p. 196. 2 Tattvai&radi, i, 7 ; ii, 17 ; ii, 20 ; iv* 22. 

xa - * i, 4, p. 12 and p. 13. SPB., i, 87, and i, 99. See also 

H.l.P. (vol. i), p. 260. Yoga Philosophy, p. 165. 
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faces but infer their existence from their reflection in a mirror, so 
we cannot perceive the self but infer its existence from its reflection 
in buddhiy inasmuch as a reflection (fraiibimba) must have an original 
(bimba ). 1 

But Patanjali says that when we develop the power of concentra¬ 
tion, we may have supernormal intuition ( prdtibha jnana ) of the 
self through its reflection in buddht. But how can the self know 
itself through an unconscious mental modification though it takes in 
the reflection of the self ? Vacaspati holds that the self can know 
itself only when attention is entirely withdrawn from the mental 
function in which the self is reflected, and is wholly concentrated 
on the reflection of the self in the pure intelligence-stuff ( \attva) 
of buddht , its matter-stuff ( jamas) and energy-stuff (rajas) being 
completely overpowered. Thus the self knows itself only through 
its reflection in the pure intelligence-stuff of huddhi , viewed apart 
from the unconscious mental mode which takes in the reflection 
of the self. 2 The self is always the knower, the witness (s 8 ksin) y 
the seer or spectator (drastr) \ so it can never turn back upon itself 
and make itself an object of knowledge (driya). 

Then, what is the knowing subject and what is the known object 
ir the supernormal intuition of the self? Vyasa says that the self 
cannot be manifested or known by the intelligence-stuff (sattva) of 
buddht as buddht is unconscious; it is the self which knows itself 
through its reflection in the pure intelligence-stuff of buddht.* If 
we call the self in its pure essence the pure or transcendental self, 
and the mental mode in which the self is reflected the empirical self, 
then the pure self can know the empirical self, but the empirical 
self can never know the pure self. 

Vacaspatimisra says that the self is reflected in the unconscious 
intelligence-stuff of buddht so that the mental mode may be said 
to have the self for its object in the sense in which a mirror in w);ich 
a face is reflected is said to have the face for its object; the mental 
mode cannot be said to have the self for its object in the sense that it 
?nanifests or apprehends the self, inasmuch as the unconscious mental 
mode can never manifest the conscious self. Vacaspati says, u The 

1 VPS., p. 54. Na ca purusapratyayena buddhisatvatmana puruso 
djsyate purusa eva pratyayarn sv 2 tin 5 valambanam pafyati. YBh., iii, 35. 

2 Tattvava&radi, p. 245. See also Maniprabha, p. 64. (B.S.S.) and 

Bhojavrtti, p. 55. (Calcutta, 1903.) 


8 YBh., iii, 35. 
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n of self-knowledge consists in making the object of kno^Teti 
f 'e reflection of the Purusa into the buddhl. ” 1 Again, he says, 
In the trance cognition the object of knowledge is the Self reflected 
into the buddhl. It is different from the real Self, because it becomes 
the support of that Self ( 8 tm 3 )” 2 The self, in its pure essence, 
is the subject of self-apprehension, and the pure intelligence-stuff 
of buddhl which takes in the reflection of the self and is modified 
into its form is the object of self-apprehension, so that the subject 
and the object of self-apprehension are not the same. 3 In other 
vw>rds, the transcendental self is the subject of self-apprehension, 
and the empirical self is the object of self-apprehension. Thus 
Vacaspati avoids self-contradiction in the view that the self can be 
both :subject and object of knowledge. 

Mage&i also corroborates the view of VacaspatimNra. He 
asks : In the apprehension of the self is it buddhl which knows 
the self, or is it the self which knows itself P In the first alternative, 
buddhl would be conscious, which is not admitted by the Saijhkhya- 
Patanjala. In the second alternative, the self would be both subject 
and object of knowledge* which is self-contradictory. Nagesa 
says that the second alternative does not involve self-contradiction. 
The self cannot be known by the mental mode in which the self is 
reflected because it is unconscious. But it is the self itself which 
knows the mental mode which is modified into the form of the self 
and is reflected in the self. Thus the seif has knowledge of itself 
m the form of the reflection in itself, of the mental mode which takes 
in the reflection of the self and which is modified into the form of 
the self. Here, in the apprehension of the self by the self there 
is no self-contradiction, for there is a difference between the self as 
the subject and the self as the object. The self as it is determined 
by the empirical mental mode modified into its form, or the empirical 
self is the object, and the self as it is in itself undetermined by any 
mental mode, 01 the transcendental self is the subject. The self in 
itself can never be an object of knowledge. The transcendental 
self is always a knower; it can never be an object known. Thus 
Nagesa substantially agrees with Vacaspatimisra’s view that the pure 
self is the subject of self-apprehension, and the empirical self is the 
object of self-apprehension. But he differs from the latter in holding 
that the mental mode in which the self is reflected is reflected back 
in the self. On this point he agrees with Vijnanabhiksu. 4 

1 Rama Prasada, E. T. TattvavaisSradi, pp. 229-230. 

2 Ibid., p. 293. 3 TattvavaisSradi, iii, 35, p. 245. 

4 ChSya on YS. (Benares, 1907), p. 174. 
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(ng to Vacaspatimi 4 ra, the self is reflected in the 
-stuff of buddhi which is modified into the form of 
the self. But, according to Vijnanabhiksu, the self is reflected in the 
intelligence-stuff of buddhi functioning in a particular manner, 
and the mental function too, in which the self is reflected, is reflected 
back in the self. Thus, according to Vijftanabhiksu, the self knows 
itself through the reflection, in itself, of the mental mode, which 
takes in the reflection of the self and is modified into its form, just 
as it knows an external object (e.g. a jar) through the reflection, 
in i. self, of the mental mode which assumes the form of the object. 1 
He says, “ We must admit that just as there is a reflection of buddhi 
in the self, so there is a reflection of the self in buddhi also ; otherwise 
the self’s experience would not be possible. 2 

But how does he avoid self-contradiction, if the self knows itself 
through the reflection, in itself, of the mental mode which assumes 
the form of the self? He says that there is no contradiction in the 
cognition of the self by the self, inasmuch as the self is essentially 
self-luminous, and hence it can be both die illuminating agent and 
the illumined object, the knowing subject as well as the known object. 
There is no inconsistency in the relation between the self as a knowing 
subject and the self as a known object, because the self is essentially 
self-luminous, and that which is of the nature of light or illumination 
(prakasa) is itself illumined ; there is no contradiction in it. But 
a relation always implies two terms; how can there be relation 
of the self to itself—of the self as the subject to the self as the known 
object ? Vijnanabhiksu holds that though there is no real difference 
in the nature of the self, yet we may distinguish the self in its pure 
essence, as the original ( brnba ), from the reflection of the mental mode 
in the self, as an image of the self ( pratibimba ). Of these two <ispects 
of the self, which is the knowing subject and which is the known 
object ? Vijnanabhiksu holds that the self as determined by the 
mental mode which is modified into the form of the self is the knowing 
subject, and the self, in its pure essence, free from all determinations, 
is die known object. 3 Thus Vijnanabhiksu goes against the views 
of Vyasa, Vacaspati, and NageSa who regard the pure self as the 
subject of self-apprehension, and the empirical sell as the object of 
self-apprehension. He says that the self is self-luminous, because 
it illumines itself, or knows itself as an object of knowledge. 1 he 
self is not, indeed, an object of an ordinary mental function, but it is 

1 YogavSrtika, pp. 231-2. 2 Ibid., p. 13. 

3 Atmaknravrttyavacchinnasya jnStrtvat kevalasya jrteyatvat. Yoga- 
vJrtika, p. 232 (Benares, 1884). 
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ect of supernormal yogic intuition. But still Vijiiana 
jlt^fpretation does not seem to be in keeping with the spirit of the 
Samkhya-Patafijala distinction between the knower (< drastr) and 
the known ( drsya\ the self ( purusa ) and the not-self ( prakrti). 

§ 9 * (vi) The Bhdtta Munfiyhsaka 

There seems to be a difference between. Kumarila and his 
followers on this question. Kumiirila holds that the self is of the 
nature of pure consciousness and is illumined by itself. It is self- 
luminous ; it is manifested by itself. But Parthasarathimi^ra, 
a follower of Kumarila, holds that the self is an object of mental » 
perception. This distinction is not recognized by all. Dr. Gariganatha 
Jha, and Dr. S. N. Das Gupta represent Kumarila as holding that 
the self is an object of mental perception. “ Kumarila holds, 11 says 
Dr. Jha, u that the Soul is not self-luminous, but known by mental 
perception ( §&stradipik &, p. ioi). 1 ’ 1 Dr. Das Gupta states, j 
u Kumarila thinks that the soul which is distinct from the body is 
perceived by a mental perception ( manasa-pratyaksa\ . . . Kumarila 
agrees with Prabhakara in holding that soul is not self-illuminating 
(syayamprakasa).” 2 

Dr. P. Sastri, however, rightly points out that according to 
Kumarila, the self is self-illumined. Kumarila clearly says, 44 The 
self is a light which illumines itself. When it is said to be imperceptible 
(agrahya) the epithet apparently means that the self is imperceptible 
to all $ but as the Sruti says that it is self-illumined ( atmajyoti ), 
we conclude that it is imperceptible only to others and not to itself. 1 ’ 3 
Again he says, “ The notion of 4 1 ’ (which is all the notion that 
we have of the soul) always points to the mere existence of the Soul, 
which is of the nature of pure consciousness.” 4 Kumarila seems to 
accept the doctrine of self-illumination of the self from Suvara- 
bhdsya . Savara says, “ The Atman is known by itself (svasamvedya) \ 
it is incapable of being seen or shown by others.” 5 


But Parthasarathi 


_ .........The self or the knower, which is 

distinct from the body, is an object of self-consciousness in the form j 


says, 


1 PSPM., p. 8o. 

2 J History of Indian Philosophy (vol. i), p. 400 and p. 401. See at 

Toga Philosophy , p. 143. _ ; 

3 Atmanaiva prakafyo’yamatrnS jyotiritiritam. 6V., AtmavSda, 142 
Quoted by P. Sastri in Introduction to Purva Mimamsa> p. 9 1 - 

4 Jha, E. T. of TantravSrtika, p. 516, referred to by Keith in Th\ 
Karmamimamsa y p. 71 n. 

5 Quoted by P. Sastri in Introduction to Purva Mimanrsa, p. 97. 
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perception.” 1 This distinction between Kumarila’s vi?j^| 
Mj/of his followers is not generally recognized. The author 
oCTar'jasiddhantasarhgraha credits Kumarila with the view that the 
self is an object of mental perception. 2 So we shall take P§rtha- 
sarathi as the typical exponent of the Bhatta Mlmamsaka view. 
The Bhatta holds that the self is not an object of inference as some 
Naiyayikas hold ; nor is it an object of immediate intuition as 
Samkara holds ; nor is it perceived as the subject of object-cognitions 
as Prabhakara holds. According to him, the self is an object of mental 
perception (mcfnasapratyaksa) or self-consciousness [ahampratyaya). 

% IO. The Bhatta*s Criticism of the NaiySyika Doctrine 

(\) F irstly, some Naiyayikas hold that the self cannot be an object 
of perception, because it cannot be the subject and the object of the 
same act of knowledge. The Bhatta asks : How, then, can the 
self be an object of inference ? Here, the self knows itself by 
inference through itself. The self is the subject of inference, the 
object of inference, and the instrument of inference. Thus it cannot 
be held that the self is always the subject and never the object of 
knowledge. If in inference the self can be both the subject ( anumStf) 
and the object of inference (anumeya) at the same time, it may also 
be regarded as an object of perception, when it is both the knower 
and the known. If the self can be Jknown by inference, it may as 
well be known by perception. 

(2) Secondly, if it is argued that the self cannot be perceived 
because it has no form (< rupa ), then it may equally be argued that 
the mental states of pleasure and the like cannot be perceived because 
they are without any form. And if the latter can be perceived, 
though without any form, then the former also can be perceived, 
though devoid of any form. And as a matter of fact, pleasure, etc., 
are never perceived apart from the self to which they belong. 
Pleasure is perceived as pleasure of the self; we have no consciousness 
of mere pleasure such as “ this is pleasure ” ; but we have a conscious¬ 
ness of pleasure always in such a form as u I have pleasure ”. Thus 
the mental states of pleasure and the like are not perceived apart 
from the seif, but they are perceived as belonging to the self, and thus 
manifest themselves as well as the self to which they belong. 3 

1 §arirStijikto manasapratyaksarupa’hampratyayagamyo jfiJta. &D., 


p. 479 - 

2 Manahkaranaken2tm2 pratyaksenavasiyate. viii, 37. See Keith, The 
Karma-Mimamsa, p. yi. 

3 Cf. Cogito ergo sum. Descartes. 
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Thirdly, sometimes an external object is known 
its knowledge $ the consciousness of the object is approbated 
>y the self. In this self-appropriation of the consciousness of the 
object, there is not only a consciousness of the object, but also a 
consciousness of the self which has consciousness. In this act of 
cognition there is the apprehension of an'object as qualified by 
the consciousness of the self (jnatr-jnanavisistdrtha-grahana ). There 

cannot be a consciousness of a qualified object, without apprehending 
the qualifications which qualify the object. In the cognition u I 
know the object ”, the qualified object cannot be known unless its 
qualifications, viz. the consciousness and the self are already known. 
Thus the self must be regarded as an object of consciousness. 

(4) Fourthly, if the self is not perceived already, it can never be 
remembered afterwards ; and if it cannot be remembered it cannot 
be an object of inference. Thus the self must be regarded as an 
object of perception. 1 


§11. The Bhatta's Criticism of Prabhakara s Doctrine 

According to the Bhatta Mimarhsaka, the self is the object of 
internal perception or “ I ”—consciousness. But Prabhakara urges 
that the self cannot be the subject as well as the object of consciousness ; 
it is self-contradictory to suppose that the self is the object of percep¬ 
tion, inasmuch as the self cannot be both the percipient and the 
perceived. Prabhakara holds that there is no I —consciousness 
( ahamvitti ) apart from the consciousness of objects ghatadiviiti ). 
So the self cannot be regarded as the object of “ I ”—consciousness, 
which is different from object-consciousness. According to him, 
in every act of consciousness there are three factors : (i) the conscious¬ 
ness of an object or object-consciousness {yisayavitti), (ii) the con¬ 
sciousness of the subject or the self ( ahamvitti ), and (iii) the self- 
conscious awareness or consciousness of consciousness ( svasamvittt ). 
There is a triple consciousness (triputi-samvit) in every act of con¬ 
sciousness. There is no consciousness of an object, pure and simple, 
apart from the consciousness of the sell. There can be no conscious¬ 
ness of an object which is not appropriated by the self. There is no 
consciousness of an object which does not reveal the self. In every 
act of cognition the self is revealed not as the object of knowledge, 
but as the subject of knowledge or the knower \jhatr ). It is self- 
contradictory to suppose that the self can be perceived as an object 
of consciousness ; the self is always the knower ; so it can never 
be a known object. 


1 NM„ pp. 433-4- 
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JrathimHra, a B halt a. Mlmaihsaka asks : What do yo?^ 
Wklf-contraldiction in the self, if it is both the subject and the 
object of perception ? Prabhakara evidently means that the self 
is simply the agent {kartr) of the act of cognition ; it is not the object 
(karma) of the act of cognition ; in other words, the act of cognition 
cannot produce its result (svaphala) in the self. Parthasarth. asks : 
What is the result of the act of cognition ? It is manifestation or 
illumination (bhasana). And it exists in the self which is the agent 
of the act of cognition. The self is manifested by the act of cognition. 
And since it is manifested by die act of cognition, it is the object of 
consciousness. If it is not manifested by the act of cognition, it 
cannot be said to be revealed by it. Thus if the self is revealed by 
an act of consciousness, as Prabhakara holds, then it is both subject 
and object of consciousness, and so Prabhakara also cannot avoi 

self-contradiction. 1 -c - 

According to the Rhatta Mlmaihsaka, the self is not manifested 
in every consciousness of an object; th.e object-consciousness 
visayavitti) is not always appropriated by the self. f or instance, 
sometimes I know that “this is a jar”, but I do not know that 
“ I know the jar ”. So, the Bhatta holds that though the self >s 
manifested when an object is known, it is not manifested either as 
the subject {kartr) or as the object {karma) of this object-consciousness 
o visayavitti ), but along with this object-consciousness there is some¬ 
times another distinct consciousness, viz. self-consciousness {mSna- 
sahampratyaya) of which the self is the object. 2 ... , 

Prabhakara is right in so far as the self is always implicitly involved 
in the consciousness of the not-self or object; and the Bhatja 
Mlmaihsaka is right in so far as the self is not always explicitly 
manifested in the consciousness of the not-self, but it is explicitly 
manifested only in self-consciousness or “ I ’'—consciousness which 
cannot be identified with mere object-consciousness. S- clf-conscious- 

ness is certainly a higher degree of conscious life than the mere 
consciousness of an object; it involves an additional factor of self- 
a-propriation. Hence the self may be regarded as the object of the 
self-consciousness, as the Bhatta holds, rather than the subject of 
object-consciousness, as Prabhakara holds. _ 

Prabhakara tries to avoid self-contradiction in the nature o, 
the self by supposing that the self cannot be both the subject and the 
object of knowledge, but it is only the subject of knowledge or the 
knower. If so, then there can be neither recollection nor recognition 
of the self. Both in recollection and in recognition it is the object 
1 $D„ p P . 479-482. 2 Ibid., p. 482, and SDP. 
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^collection and recognition that appears in conscious*^___ 

t their subject. In these representative processes it is the object 
presented to consciousness in our past experience that is represe ited to 
consciousness. Hence, in the recollection and recognition of the 
self it is the self apprehended as an object of previous perception 
that is represented to consciousness as the object of present recollection 
and recognition. If, in the recognition of the self, the self 
is not known as the object of recognition, then the act oi recogni¬ 
tion would be without an objective basis ; it would be objectless. 
But there am be no consciousness without an object. Hence the 
Bhatta concludes that the self must be regarded as an object of self- 
consciousness. But how can the self be the subject and the object, 
the knower and the known at the same time ? Is it not self-contra¬ 
dictory ? The Bhatta holds that the self as a conscious entity is the 
subject, and as a substance it is the object, and thus tries to avoid self- 
contradiction. This view may be contrasted with that of Kant, 
according to whom tl\je self is the subject or knower, but not an 
object or substance. 1 


§ 12. The Bhatta's Criticism of Samkara s Doctrine 

Sarhlcara holds that consciousness constitutes the essence of the 
self which is self-luminous or self-manifesting; it does not depend 
for its manifestation on any other condition. How, then, can it be 
the object of consciousness ? How can the self winch is self-luminous 
be manifested by consciousness P I he Bhatta retorts : If the self 
is self-luminous because it is of the nature of consciousness, then why 
should the mental states of pleasure and the like be not regarded as 
self-luminous ? Besides, if the self were self-luminous by its very 
nature, then it would never cease to be so, and it would manifest 
itself even in dreamless sleep But, in fact, the self is not manifested 
in deep sleep. How, then, can it be regarded as self-luminous ? 

It may be urged that the self is manifested even in dreamless 
sleep, the self with its natural bliss. Otherwise, on waking from 
sleep we cannot have the recollection that we slept well. What, 
then, is the difference between dreamless sleep and waking con¬ 
sciousness ? The Vedantist urges that in dreamless sleep the self 
alone is manifested, neither the organism, nor the sense-organs, 
nor external objects, but in waking consciousness all these are mani¬ 
fested, while in dream-consciousness only the self and the mind are 
manifested. 


1 SD., p. 487, and §DP. 
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Bhatta points out that this is contradicted by o\it) 
On waking from sleep we have a consciousness that 
we apprehended nothing during deep sleep. So it cannot be held 
that the self is manifested in dreamless sleep. On waking from 
sleep we have a consciousness that we slept well, not because the 
self is manifested with its essential bliss in dreamless sleep, but because 
of the absence of pain at the time. Hence the self cannot be regarded 
as self-luminous, as Sarfikara holds, but it must be regarded as the 
object of internal perception or self-consciousness (; mdnasapratyak - 
agamy a evdyam ). 1 


% 13. (vii) The Prdhhdkara Mimdmsaka 

According to Prabhakara, consciousness is self-luminous ; it 
manifests itself; and in manifesting itself it manifests both the self 
and the not-self. Neither the self nor external objects are self- 
luminous } both of them are manifested by consciousness which is 
self-luminous. The self is directly manifested by every act of 
cognition, presentative or representative. There can be no con¬ 
sciousness of an object apart from the consciousness of the self; 
every act of cognition is appropriated by the self; all experience is 
the self’s experience. In every act of cognition there is a triple 
consciousness, a consciousness of the self ( ahamvitti ), a consciousness 
of an object (yi$ayavitti) y and self-conscious awareness (svasamvitti). 
Thus in every act of cognition there is a direct and immediate know¬ 
ledge of the self, not as an object of knowledge, but as the knowing 
subject j the self can never be known as an object of knowledge. 

But though there is always a direct and immediate knowledge of 
the self in every act of cognition, there is not always a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the not-self or an external object. An 
object is not directly presented to consciousness in recollection and 
inference. But though an object is indirectly revealed to conscious¬ 
ness in representative and inferential cognitions, all experience, be 
it presentative or representative, perceptual or inferential, is directly 
and immediately presented to consciousness. In other words, though iri 
indirect knowledge its object is not directly presented to consciousness, 
yet the indirect knowledge itself is directly presented to consciousness. 
And because there is a direct and immediate knowledge of every 
act of cognition, be it immediate or mediate, there is also a direct and 
immediate knowledge of the self in every act of cognition, immediate 
or mediate. Thus every act of cognition directly reveals the self in 

1 &D., pp. 487-490. 
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•v qire^ffy revealing itself. But we must not suppose that this co£ 
TEquires another cognition for its direct and immediate presentation 
to consciousness ; it is self-luminous > it directly reveals itself 
There is no regressus ad infinitum in the consciousness of experience. 
According to Prabhakara, consciousness is self-luminous ; it manifests 
itself; there is no consciousness of consciousness as the Naiyayika 
supposes; consciousness is self-aware or seit-manifesting ; con¬ 
sciousness itself is self-consciousness. If there were a consciousness 
of consciousness, there would he a consciousness of that consciousness 

and so on ad infinitum. ' 

Thus there is a difference between the apprehension of the self 
and that of an object. There is always a direct and immediate know¬ 
ledge of the self in every act of cognition, presentative, representative, 
or inferential ;. but there is not always a direct and immediate 
knowledge ot an object, e.g. in recollection and inference. But both 
the self and the not-self or an object are non-luminous, and are 
manifested by consciousness. Thus Prabhakara regards consciousness 
as an external relation between the self and the not-self. 

There is also a difference between the apprehension of an object 
and that of a cognition ; an object is sometimes directly presented to 
consciousness, and sometimes indirectly revealed to consciousness ; 
but a cognition is always directly and immediately presented to 


consciousness. 

And there is also a difference between the apprehension of the 
self and that of a cognition. There is a direct and immediate know¬ 
ledge both of the self and the cognition. But the sell is apprehended 
bv a cognition as its knowing subject, but the cognition is not 
apprehended by any other cognition, it apprehends itself. 1 hus both 
the self and the not-self are non-luminous as they are manifested by 
consciousness. But consciousness itself is self-luminous as it manifests 
itself. Without consciousness neither the object nor the self can bo 
manifested. In dreamless sleep there is no consciousness ; so neither 
the self nor any object is manifested in deep sleep. It cannot be said 
that the se 1 f does not exist in deep sleep, for, in that case, rhere would 
be no recognition of personal identity on waking from sleep. If the 
sell were self-luminous, as the Vedantist holds, then it would be 
manifested in deep sleep. But since it is not manifested in deep sleep, 
it must be regarded as non-iuminous. But consciousness is self- 
luminous ; it ir, not manifested in deep sleep because it does not 
exist at that time. 1 


1 PP., pp. 56-8. 
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% 14. Prabhdkara's Criticism of $ am k art's V lew 



Prabh&kara rejects the Vedantist doctrine of the self-lummous 
self for the following reasons : Firstly, the self is not manifested 
in deep sleep, though it exists as pure esse at that time. Secondly, ah 
the phenomena of our experience am be explained by the theory o l 
self-luminous consciousness and, therefore, it is needless to assume* 
that self-luminosity of the self. Thirdly, the self is not of the nature 
of consciousness, as the Vedantist holds, but it is the substrate of 
consciousness. 1 

§ 15. Prabhakara's Criticism of Rumania $ View 

According to Rumania, the self is as much an object of perception 
as an external object. An external object is perceived by external 
perception ; but the self is perceived by internal perception. There is 
no contradiction in the self being both the subject of knowledge and 
the object of knowledge 5 for the self is a conscious substance, and 
as conscious it is the subject of consciousness, and as a substance it 
is the object of consciousness ; the element of substance in the self 
is the known object and the element of consciousness in the self is 
the knowing subject. 

Prabhakara urges that this view is untenable. What Kumarila 
calls the substantial element in the self is unconscious, and so cannot 
be a self at all. Thus there remains only the conscious element ; 
and if this conscious element is the object of knowledge, then the 
self becomes the knowing subject and the known object at the same 
titne„ and thus Kumarila cannot avoid self-contradiction. Nor can 
it be said that the conscious element in the self is capable of under¬ 
going a change so as to have simultaneously the character of the 
knowing subject and the known object, because the self is not made 
up of parts and so cannot undergo any change. 2 Therefore, it must 
be held that the self is immediately known not as the object of 
consciousness as Kumarila holds, but as the knowing subject or 
substrate of consciousness. 

Prabhakara rejects Rumania’s theory on the following grounds:— 

(1) Firstly, the self is always the knower ; it can never be an 
object of knowledge. It is self-contradictory to suppose that the self 
can be both the subject and the object of the same act of knowledge. 11 


1 PSPM., p. 80. 

2 Thibaut, E. T. of VPS., Indian Thought, vol. i, p. 357. 

3 PP., p. 151. 
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v Secondly, as the self is directly revealed in every cog ^ 

Vft object as its cognizer, it is needless to assume another cognition, 
viz. internal perception which should directly reveal the seif as its 

object. 1 . 

Prabhakara’s view may briefly be compared with that of the 
Buddhist idealist. According to both of them, consciousness is self- 
luminous. But according to the Buddhist idealist, consciousness 
alone is real, which is polarized into the subject and the object, 
though in reality there is neither the subject nor the object. Buc 
according to Prabhakara, both the subject and the object are real 
and are manifested by consciousness which is self-luminous. 


§ t6 . (viii) The Jaina 


The Taina holds with Prabhakara that a cognition is always 
appropriated by the self, and it reveals itself, the self, and its object ; 
every act of cognition cognizes itself, the cognizing subject and the 
cognized object. But he differs from Prabhakara s view that conscious¬ 
ness alone is self-luminous, which reveals the cognizing subject and 
the cognized object, which are equally non-iuminous. The Jaina 
does not regard the self as non-luminous. According to him, in the 
cognition “ I know the jar through my self” it is not the cognition 
of the jar that reveals the self and the jar, as Prabhakara holds, but 
t is the self which reveals itself through itself, the jar, and the cognition 
of the jar. In this cognition che cognizer, “ I ’ or the self, the 
instrument “myself” and the result “knowing are as much 
objects of perception as the cognized object, e.g. the jar. In this 
cognition I am directly conscious of myself as qualified by the 
cognition of the jar ; hence my self is as much an object of perception 
as the jar and the cognition of the jar. Just as we cannot deny the 
perception of the cognition and the object so we cannot deny the 
perception of the cognizing subject. The cognition and the cognizing 
self are directly revealed in our experience. Hence they cannot but 
be regarded as - objects of consciousness. For whatever is revealed in 
our experience is cognized, and whatever is cognized is an object of 
consciousness. It is self-contradictory to suppose that the self and its 
cognition are not objects of perception, though they are directly 
revealed in our experience. 

The Jaina holds that the self is an object of internal perception. 
When I feel that “ I am happy ”, or “ I am unhappy ”, I have 
a distinct and immediate apprehension of the self as an object of 

1 PP., p. 151, and VPS., p. $ 4 - 
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exception. Hut how can it be an object of dirtet 
uiwiE;si»it apprehension or perception, though it has no form at ai 
The Jaiiia replies that just as pleasure can be perceived though " 

i i /* 1 _ 1— «y\i i nrV» it ic xxjM 



l ne jaina repucb ui<il juai ^ . r - „ 

without any form, so the self also can be perceived though it is without 
any form. When pleasure is perceived it is not perceived apart from 
the self. It is perceived alwavs as belonging to the self. Pleasure is 
never perceived as “ this is pleasure ” just as a jar is perceived as 
“ this is a jar ”. Pleasure is always perceived as “ I am pleased , 
or “ / have pleasure ”. Hence the perception of pleasure in the form 
“ I am pleased ” not only reveals pleasure but also the self. I bus 
the self is an object of internal perception. This is another point of 
difference between the Jaina and Prabhakara. Prabhakara holds 
that the self is always perceived as the subject of external perception 
or object-cognition ; it can never be perceived as an object of internal 
perception. The Jaina holds that the self is manifested both by 
external perception and by internal perception. 1 


§ 17. (ix) The Upanisads 

The Upanisads identify the self with the Absolute, the Atman 
with Brahman.' The Atman is not an object of knowledge. In the 
Upanisads we do not find clear-cut arguments for this doctrine. But 
we find certain passages in them, which may be regarded as 
symbolical expressions of the following arguments. 

Firstly, the Atman is absolutely unconditioned. It has no qualities 
or attributes. It is devoid of sound, devoid of touch, devoid of colour, 
devoid of taste, and devoid of smell. 2 It is devoid of all sensible qualities. 
So it cannot be perceived through the external sense-organs. It is 
devoid of pleasure, pain, and the like. So it cannot be perceived 
through the internal organ or manas? It is undefinable by speech, 
and unattainable by the outer or inner senses. 4 

Secondly, the Atman is beyond the categories of space, time, and 
causality. It contains space but is not spatial ; it contains time but 
is not temporal ; it contains causality, but is not subject to the law 
of causality. It is spaceless, timeless, and causeless. It is the ultimate 
reality. It is the noumenon. It is beyond the categories of the 
phenomenal world. So it cannot be comprehended by the intellect 
which can know only phenomena bound by space, time, and 
causality. The intellect can give only categorized knowledge. 1 he 

1 PKM., pp. 31-3. 2 Kathopanijad, 3, 15. 3 Kenopanisad,5. 

4 Kathopanisad, ili, 12 ; and Taittirlyopanifad, ii, 4, 1. 
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Thirdly, the Atman is the knower of all things and as such 
cannot be known by anything. How can the knower be known ? 1 
How can you see the seer of seeing ? How can you hear the hearer 
of hearing ? How can you know him through the mind, which 
impels the mind to know ? How can you comprehend him through 
the intellect, which makes the intellect comprehend ? 2 The Atman 
is die seer but is not seen > it is the hearer but is not heard ; it is 
the comprehender hut is not comprehended ; it is the thinker but 
is not thought. 3 4 * * The Atman is the witness (s&btin),* the seer 
(paridrastr)} die knower (vijnStr)* And the knower can never be 
known. The subject can never be an object of knowledge. Deussen 
says : “ 'file Atman as the knowing subject can never become an 
object for us, and is therefore itself unknowable.” 7 8 * Ranade says : 
“ The Atman is unknowable because He is the Eternal Subject who 
knows. How could the Eternal Knower bean object of knowledge ? ” * 
Fourthly, the Atman is all-comprehendirg. It comprehends all 
relations. It can never be a term of any relation. It embraces the 
distinction of subject and object, knower and known. How, then, 
can it be an object of knowledge ? The distinction of subject and 
object is within it; it is not subject to the distinction. It is non-dual. 
It is one. It is infinite (bhumcl), In it one cannot see any other thing, 
one cannot hear any other thing, one cannot comprehend any other 
thing.® Where there is duality in appearance, there one smells the 
other, one sees the other, one hears the other, one addresses the other, 
one comprehends the other, and one knows the other. _ But where 
there is no duality, where everything is realized as the Atman, how 
should one smell, see, hear, address, comprehend, and know the 
otlier ? 10 11 The Atman is the one, infinite reality. It is beyond duality. 
It is beyond distinction. So it cannot be an object oi knowledge. 

“ The supreme atman,” says Deussen, “ is unknowable, because it 


1 VijfiStSramare kena vijlniySt. BrhadSranyaka Upanisad, ii, 4, H- 

2 Ibid., iii, 4, 2. 

3 Ibid., iii, 8, 11. 

4 SvetftSvataropanisad, vi, 14. 

6 Pra^nopanisad, vi, 5. 

* BrhadSranyakonisad, ii, 4, 14. 

7 The Philosophy of the XJpartis ads, p. 403. 

8 A Constructive Survey of Upanisadic Philosophy, p. 272. 

® ChSndogyopanisad, vii, 24, r. 

10 Brhadaranyokapanisad, ii, iv, 14. 

11 H. N. Dutt, Brahmatattva (Bengali), ch. iii. 
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jmprehending unity, whereas all knowledge presup; 

T subject arid object.” 1 This conception of the Atma; 
beyoiidthe distinction of subject and object is higher than, the con¬ 
ception of the Atman as the Eternal Knower or Subject. And this 
conception we find in Sariikara’s system. 

Lastly, though the Upanisads make the Atman absolutely 
unknowable as the unconditional Brahman, they do not make it so 
as the inner self ( pratyagatman ) of man. 1 he Atman which is hidden 
in the heart of man ( gahvarntha ) as the inner self is apprehended by 
ecstatic intuition ( adhyStmayoga ).* God created the sense-organs 
in such < way that they always turn outwards to external objects : 
they cati never turn inwards to apprehend the inner self. So we cannot 
perceive the inner self through the sense-organs. But some men can 
perceive it by withdrawing their senses from the external objects 
and concentrating their minds on the inner self ( J pratyagStman). 3 
The inner self hidden in all creatures cannot be comprehended by 
the gross or unrefined intellect. It can be perceived only by yogis 
or subtle seers ( sfiksmadaritbhih ) through their subtle one-pointed 
intellect or intuition. 4 The Atman can be realized by one in 
meditation through the pure, enlightened heart, where there is the 
illumination of spiritual vision. 6 The Atman can be realized only 
by supra-inieliectuai intuition ( prajnana ). 6 Thus the inner self 
of man is inaccessible to the outer and inner senses, the manas 
and the buddhi It is only an object of higher intuition 
which is above intellect. 


§ 17. The Samkara-VedantUt. The Self and Consciousness 

Samkara develops the Upanisadic conception of the Atman and 
regards it as the universal light of consciousness. Ramanuja holds 
that consciousness is a substance ( dravya ), and still it may be regarded 
as a property of the self even as a ray of light, though a substance, 
is regarded as a property of the lamp. 7 The Naiyayika, Vai&sika, 
and Prabhakara hold that consciousness is a quality [guna ) of the self. 8 
Kumarila holds that consciousness is an action {karma) of the self 
because it is the result of its cognitive activity {jndnakarma\ and the 
cognitive activity and its result, viz. consciousness, should be regarded 


1 The Philosophy of the Upanisads, p. 79. 

3 Ibid., iv, 1. 

5 Mundakopanisad, iii, 1, 8 . 

? TattvamuktakalSpa, pp. 399-400. 


2 Kathopanisad, ii, 12. 
4 Ibid., iii, 12. 

6 Kathopanisad, ii, 24. 
8 S.B., ii, 3, 18. 
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The SamkKya, on the other hand, holds that consq _ 
titutes the very essence [svardfa) of the self and is not its quality 
or action. 2 

Samkara also holds with the Sarhkhya that consciousness is neither 
a substance, nor a quality, nor an action of the self : it is the very 
nature of the self. The self is mere consciousness. It is not a substance 
to which consciousness belongs either as a quality or an action. 
Though there is no difference between the self and consciousness, 
yet we draw a distinction between the two, and speak of “ con¬ 
sciousness ” when we wish to emphasize the relation of the self to 
objects, and we speak of the “ self” simply when we do not want to 
emphasize that relation. 3 In fact, the self and consciousness are one. 
The self is of the nature of eternal consciousness. 4 


§ r8. Samkara and Prabhakara 

Prabhakara holds that consciousness is self-luminous, but the 
self which is the substrate of consciousness is not self-luminous. 
Sanhkara, on the other hand, holds that the self is nothing but con¬ 
sciousness, and as such it is self-luminous. Prabhakara holds that the 
self is always known as an ego or a knower ; it is identical with the 
ego. But Samkara holds that the self is the eternal light of con* 
sciousness beyond the distinction of ego and non-ego. The sel 
cannot be identical with the ego. It it were so, it would be known as 
an ego even in dreamless sleep. But, as a matter of fact, there is no 
such consciousness in dreamless sleep, though all admit that the self 
persists at that time. 

Prabhakara argues that there is no “i”—consciousness in 
dreamless sleep, because, at that time, there is no consciousness of 
objects, and there can be no “ 1 ”—consciousness apart from object- 
consciousness. But the Samkarite asks : In dreamless sleep is there 
the absence of pure consciousness ? Or is there the absence of 
empirical consciousness which depends on the affection of the self 


by objects ? The first alternative is impossible since pure con¬ 
sciousness is eternal and so can never be suspended. The second 
alternative also is excluded, since the consciousness of the self does 
not depend on the affection of the self by objects. So the Samkarite 
holds that the self is not identical with the ego, and it is not manifested 
as an ego in dreamless sleep because it remains in that state as pure 
self-luminous consciousness above the distinction of ego and non-ego. 


1 VPS., p. 57. 2 S.B., ii, 3, 18. 3 VPS., p. 58. 

4 Jnah nityacaitanyo’ yamatmS. S.B., ii, 3, 18. 
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n, on waking from dreamless sleep, reflects * I slept i 
transfers the 7-character which belongs to all waking 
ognition to the state of deep sleep in which the self, freed for the 
ime from all shackles of egoity was abiding in its own blissful nature 
md associated only with general non-particularized nescience, not 
with any of its special modifications.” 3 Jn dreamless sleep egoism 
{aharhkdra) is resolved into general nescience (avidyd ); at the time 
of waking it is formed again out of nescience. So in waking life there 
is ego-consciousness, but in dreamless sleep there is none. 

Thus Samkara differs from Prabhakara in his conception of the 
self. According to Prabhakara, the self is identical with the ego ; 
egoism constitutes the essence of the self; /-consciousness is 
a permanent characteristic of the self $ in all cognitions of objects the 
self is revealed as the subject of knowledge or ego. According to 
Sarhkara, on the other hand, the self is consciousness, pure and simple ; 
it is neither the substrate of consciousness nor the subject of con¬ 
sciousness ; it is neither a conscious substance nor a conscious subject 
or ego. The self is the pure light of consciousness which is self- 
. luminous ; it is above the distinction ot ego and non-ego, subject 
and object. But though the self is pure self-luminous consciousness, 
it appears as an ego when it is determined by the limiting condition of 
he internal organ (< antahkarana ) modified into egoism ( ahamkAra ), 
and cannot distinguish its pure essence from its phenomenal 
appearance as an ego. 

Thus egoism docs not constitute the essence of the self, as 
Prabhakara holds, but it is a modification of the internal organ 
[antahkarana) which is an evolute of nescience. Egoism is an 
adventitious mark of the self, which is superimposed on it by nescience. 
The self which is one, eternal, changeless consciousness can neither 
be a knower ( jhdtr ), nor an agent (kartr), nor an enjoyer ( bhoktr ), 
since these imply agency, activity, and change which cam ot belong 
to the changeless and eternal self. These are phenomenal appearances 
of the self superimposed on it by nescience. 


* 


§ 19. Jiva and Atman 

Samkara draws a distinction between the Jiva and the Atman. 

, The Atman is the eternal light of consciousness. The Jiva is the 
eternal consciousness as limited by the organism, sense-organs, 
manas , and ahamkara. The Atman is the pure consciousness which is 
the presupposition of all experience ; it is presupposed by experience 

1 Indian Thought, vol. i, p. 368. 
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figdi'objects, and as such is entirely non-objective. But the 

subject and object, knovver and known, ego and non-ego. It 
is both the / and the me. T he Atman is never an object o( con¬ 
sciousness. The Jlva is an object of self-corisciousness ( 'atmatpraiyaya). 
The Atman becomes an object of self-consciousness when it loses 
its purity and is determined by the limiting conditions ot body, sense- 
organs and the like. When it is freed from all these fetters it is not 
an object of self-consciousness. The Atman as the inner self 
(pratyagfltmm) is apprehended by immediate intuition.’ 

§ 20. Samkara's Hew of Atmapratyaksa 

Saiiikara says that even as fire cannot burn itself so the At mar 
cannot know itself. The Atman is not of the nature of an object; 
so it can never be an object of knowledge. 2 The Atman cannot be 
perceived through the sense-organs, since it is the witness ot all 
perceptible objects. 3 It is not an object of mental perception or 
intellectual comprehension. 4 The Atman cannot be an object of 
its own apprehension, since being without parts it cannot be split up 
into the knowing subject {jndtf) and the known object {jneya) at 
the same time. 8 But though it can never be an object of empirical 
knowledge, it can be apprehended by higher intuition. The yogi: 
have a vision of the Atman, which is undefinable and beyond al 
phenomenal appearances by meditation (samradhana). Meditation 
consists in devotion, concentration of mind and ecstatic intuition.* 
GovindSnanda says, “ The Atman can be realized by intuition.’ 

§21. The Later Samkarites' View of Atmapratyaksa 

Vacaspati discusses this question in Bhamati. He holds that the 
inner self (pratyagatman) is an object of higher intuition, but the 
jiva or the individual soul, which is its phenomenal appearance, is an 
object of self-consciousness ( ahampratyaya']. ! he inner sei f ( praiya - 
gatman) is self-luminous, non-objective, and partless ; still when it is 

1 Na tlvadayainekanten 5 visaya h, asmatpratyayavijayatvSt, aparoksat- 
vScca pratyagStinasiddheh. S.B., Introduction. 

2 Na cagreriva fttmS Stmano visayo na cavisaye jfiaturjnanainutpadyate. 
S.B., Brhadilranyaka Upanisad, 2, 4, 14. 

3 S.B., iii, 2, 23. 

4 S.B., BrhadSranyaka Upanisad, iii, 8, 11. . 

6 Na hi nira/ayavasya yugapat jfieya-jftatrtvopapattih. S.B., Eaittinya 

Enamatmanaih nirastasamastaprapaficam avyaktarii sariiradhanakSle 
pasyanti yoginah. S.B., iii, 2, 24. 

7 Yogalabhya atma yogatma. Katnaprabha on S.B., in, 2, 24. 






n^W^self-luminous without being an object of cognition, 2 
Tlie Samkarite position may be thus briefly summed up. The 


g^opjejtt of going, which is absurd. 1 So Citsukha holds tha 
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self cannot be an object of introspection {manasa-pratyaksa) or self- 
consciousness ( aham-pratyaya\ as Kumarila holds, for, in that case, 
i' would become a not-sclf as unconscious as an external object; 
nor can it be perceived as the ego as opposed to the non-ego, or the 
subject of all knowledge of objects, as Prabhakara holds, because the 
ego is the phenomenal appearance of the self, being really a modifica¬ 
tion of the internal organ ( antahkarana) which is an evolute of 
ncocience. The self which is the one, eternal light of consciousness, 
above the distinction of ego and non-ego—subject and object—can 
be known only by an immediate and intuitive consciousness. 

Though the knower (drastr\ the known ( driya ), and 
knowledge or consciousness {drit) are apprehended by all as 
undoubted, still the subject of consciousness or the knower 
[drastr), and the object of consciousness or the known {driya) 
depend upon consciousness {dr si) for their reality. Hence, 
consciousness alone has ultimate reality, and the knower and 
the known, the ego and the non-ego, have empirical reality only. 3 
Consciousness, again, is of two kinds : unconditional (nirupadhika) 
and conditional (sopadhika). Unconditional consciousness is both 
subjectless {nirdsraya) and objectless {nirvtsaya) : it is identical with 
Being (sanmatrarupa) : it does not depend upon anything else to 
realize its existence. It is called Brahman. Conditional conscious¬ 
ness, on the other hand, has a subject {sairaya) as well as an object 
(savisaya), and depends on perception, inference, and the like. As 
it depends upon the subject and the object it has only an empirical 
reality. It is manifested by the antahkarana (internal organ). 
It consists in the function {vrtti) of the antahkarana. Hence, 
subjecthood or egoity ( jnatrtva) must belong to the antahkarana y 
or the jtva (the individual self) which is conditioned by the antah¬ 
karana. It cannot belong to the pure self. The pure self is of the 
essence of consciousness. It cannot be the knower, subject, or ego. 
Egoity belongs to ahamkdra , which is a modification of avidya . 
Selfhood [atmatva) is falsely attributed to ahamkara y which is entirely 
different from the self. So, unconditional consciousness, which is 
above the distinction of ego and non-ego, constitutes the essence 
of the self. It can be known only by an immediate intuition. 

1 Citsukhi, p. 25. 

2 Akarniatvaccatmanah svaprakSsatvam. Citsukhi, p. 25. 

3 R.B., i, t. 1. 
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§ 22 . (xi) The Ramanuja-Vedcintxst 



Ramanuja holds with Samkara that consciousness constitute 
the essence of the sell. But he differs from Samkara in holding that 
the self is not mere consciousness but also the subject of consciousness 
even as a lamp itself is of the nature of light, and still light is it 
property, so the self itself is of the nature of consciousness, and stil # 
consciousness is a property of the self. According to Ramanuja, 
there can be no consciousness without a self, just as there can be nv* 
light without a lamp; just as the lamp is nothing but light, but 
still light is referred to the lamp, so the self is nothing but conscious¬ 
ness, but still consciousness is referred to the unity of the self.* T hus 
the self, according to Ramanuja, is not mere consciousness, but the 
subject of consciousness or the ego ; the ego is not a phenomena r 
appearance of the self when it is determined by the limiting condition 
of ahamk&ra (egoism), a modification of antahkarana (internal organ) 
which is a particular form of nescience ( avidyQ ) ; but the ego is ? 
identical with the self and constitutes its very essence. 2 

Samkara holds that just as the idea of silver is illusorily super¬ 
imposed upon a nacre, so egoity is illusorily superimposed upon a 
the self which is really beyond the distinction of ego and non-ego. 
But if egoity is nothing but an illusory superimposition of nescience 
upon the self, then there would be a non-discrimination of the ego 
from pure consciousness or the self, and there would be such a 
consciousness as 44 I am consciousness ”, and not as u I am conscious . 
But, as a matter of fact, we always have such an experience as 
“ I am conscious ” ; this undeniable fact of experience clearly shows 
that the self is the subject of consciousness. You cannot divide this 
single indivisible consciousness into two parts and hold that the \ 
element of 44 l ” is illusory and the element of consciousness is real— 

I ”~ness or egoity is an illusory sq per imposition of nescience, and 
consciousness alone is a real ontological verity. 3 

Saiiikara has argued that by the ego we mean the agent (kartf) of 
cognition (jnfina), and this agency of knowledge cannot be regarded 
as an attribute of the self which is changeless and eternal. Hence, 
egoity or the character of a knower which involves an action and 
consequently change, is not a property of the unchanging and eternal 
self, but of the unconscious antahkarana (internal organ) which is 
modified into egoism ( ahamkara ). Ramanuja contends that egoity ^ 
or the character of a knower cannot be the property of an unconscious 


1 R.B., i, I, r. 2 Tattvatraya, pp. 17-18. 
3 R.B., i, 1, 1, and Tattatraya, p. 17. 
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e antahkarana (internal organ), but it is the distinctive 
ctej^ 6 f a conscious being, viz. the self. Moreover, the ego 
or a knower does not involve any change ; the ego is the subject of 
knowledge ; a knower is not necessarily an active, energizing, and 
changing principle. According to Ramanuja, the self is eternal, 
and the natural consciousness of the self is eternal; but though the 
onsciousness of the self is eternal, it is subject to contraction and 
mansion, which are not natural properties of the self, but its mere 
accidents due to the karma of the person in the cycle of his mundane 
existence. 1 The self, in its pure essence, is unchanging. But 
though changeless, it is a knower or an ego. The agency of know¬ 
ledge cannot belong to the unconscious organ of egoity ( ahamkdra ). 
*How can the unconscious ahamkdra^ which is a modification of the 
antahkarana become a conscious knower ? 

It may be argued that the unconscious organ of egoity (« ahamkara ) 
may appear as a conscious knower [jndtr) because of the reflection 
of consciousness in it owing to its proximity to consciousness or the 
self. 2 But this argument is quite unsound. What is the meaning 
of the “ reflection of consciousness ” ? Does it mean the reflection 
of ahamkara on consciousness ? Or does it mean the reflection of 
onsciousness on the unconscious ahamkara ? The first alternative 
1 ' impossible, since Sarnkara does not admit at all that consciousness 
itself, or the self, is a knower. Nor can consciousness be reflected 
Upon the unconscious ahamkdra , since that which is unconscious can 
never be a knower. 3 

Sarnkara holds that the self exists in deep sleep as the witness 
(Sdksin) of the general non-particularized nescience (avidyd)^ when 
Hhe organ of egoity ( ahamkdra) is dissolved. But Ramanuja asks : 
\ What is the meaning of a Sdksin ? By a Sdksin we mean that which 
Erectly and immediately knows an object; and hence that which 
. does not know an object cannot be called a Sdksiri j mere conscious- 
i less is never regarded as a Sdksin ; a Sdksin is nothing but a knower 
or an ego. 3 Egoity is not an adventitious property of the self, so 
: hat when this property is destroyed, the self may remain in its own 
Essential condition as the pure light of consciousness which is above 
idle distinction of ego and non-ego ; but egoity constitutes the essence 
of the self; the ego is identical with the self and the self is identical 
with the ego. And this egoity of the self persists even in dreamless 
j leep, but there is no clear and distinct consciousness of this egoity 
t that time, as it is overpowered by tamas (ignorance), and as there 


< 81 , 


1 R.B., i, 1, 1. 


Cf. Sstmkhya. 


3 R.B., i, 1, 1, and NySyasiddhanjana, p. 59. 
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j s no consciousness of external objects at that time. II it 
persist in deep sleep, we could never remember that we sle 
on waking from sleep. And even when the self is released from 
the fetters of mundane existence, it does not realize itself as pure 
consciousness but as an ego. The self is always manifested as an ego, 
and never as mere consciousness above the distinction of ego anc 
non-ego. 1 Ramanuja’s conception of the self as an ego agree 
to a great extent, with Prabhakara’s view of the self, the only differen 
being that according to the latter, consciousness does not constitute 
the essence of die self, as Ramanuja holds with Samkara, but it is 
a quality of the self which is its substrate. VenkatanStha holds that 
the self is an object of self-consciousness but the self, in its pure 
essence, is clearly apprehended by yogic intuition. 2 


§ 23. Comparison of the Different Views 


The Carvaka identifies the self either with the gross body, 
or with the sense-organs, or with the life-force, or with the mind. 
He cannot proceed any further. His conception of the self is that 
of “ the material self” of James, since even mind is material, and 
thought is a function of matter. He cannot rise above “ the sensitive 
and appetitive self ” of Ward. Sadananda speaks of some philosophers 
who identify the self with the sons, i.e. near and dear ones. Theii 
conception of the self is that of ^ the social self of James. T 1 k 
B uddhist idealist, like James, identifies the self with the stream ol 
consciousness without any core of substantiality. He regards the 
self as a psychic continuum. He cannot rise above the psychological 
Me. His conception of the self is purely empirical. Like James 
he does not recognize the transcendental or pure self. 

The Naiyayika, however, recognizes the self as a permanen 
substance endowed with the qualities of cognition, pleasure, pain 
desire, aversion, and effort. Some older Naiyayikas hold that the 
self is an object of inference. It is inferred from its qualities as theii 
substratum. It cannot be perceived because it cannot be the subjec 
and the object of the same act of knowledge. It cannot be the 
percipient and the perceived at the same time. The Naiyayik; 
rises above the psychological Me or the empirical self to the con 
ccption of the pure self or /. He conceives the pure self as th< 
substratum of the empirical self or the stream of cognitions, affections 
and conations. These psychoses are the qualities of the pure seH 
They inhere in it. They have no existence apart from it. Ther 


1 R.B., i, 1, 1. 


NyayasiddhSnjana, pp. 6c-i. 
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ihe self, and hold that we have the former iri ordinary peki 
" lafKl the latter inyogic perception f Can we not have even a glimps 
of the self in ordinary perception ? The Neo-Naiyayika hold 
that the self is an object of ordinary perception. It is perceived onl) 
through the mind in relation to its qualities. The older Naiyayik 
holds that the self is inferred from its qualities, while the Neo 
Naiyayika holds that the self is perceived together with its qualitit 
The Bhatta agrees with the Neo-Naiyayika that the self is 
object of introspection or internal perception [manasapratyahay 
He does riot hold with Prabhakara that every act of cognition if 
appropriated by the self and all consciousness involves self- 
consciousness. There is a distinction between consciousness an 
self-consciousness. The Bhatta holds that only when an object i 
known and appropriated by the self the self is known as an object 
of internal perception or self-consciousness. Prabhakara, on the 
other hand, holds that every act of cognition apprehends itself, the 
cognizing subject and the cognized object. Self-consciousness i 
not a higher degree of consciousness. All consciousness is self- 
consciousness. Object-consciousness and self-consciousness alway 
go together. There is no self-consciousness apart from object- 
consciousness. The self is always perceived as the subject of object 
consciousness. Psychologically it is more reasonable to hold tha 
the self is an object of self-consciousness than to hold that it is alway 
the subject of object-consciousness. 

The Jaina agrees with Prabhakara in holding that in ever} 
cognition of an object there is the cognition of the self, the object 
and itself; every cognition is appropriated by the self. But he 
differs from Prabhakara in holding that it is the self that perceive! 
itself through itself together with the object and the cognition of the 
object, and also that the self is an object of internal perception sue! 
as “ I am happy ”, “ I am unhappy ”, etc. But how can the subjec 
be perceived as an object ? The Jaina replies that whatever is directl} 
and immediately experienced is the object of perception. But stil 
the difficulty remains. How can the subject become an object. 
How can the knower become the known ? “ The whole difficulty,’ 

says Kant, “ lies in this, how a subject can internally intuit itself.’ 
Dr. Ward holds that the pure seif is always immanent in experience 
in the sense that experience without an experient is unintelligible 
But it is transcendent in the cense that it can never be a direct objec 
of its own experience. 1 So there is no difficulty in maintaining tha 


1 Psychological Principles, p. 380 (1920). 
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bject is immanent in experience and yet it is never a direct* 
experience. In this sense, Prabhakara’s view is right. 
Samkara avoids all these difficulties by conceiving the self as pure 
:onsciousness above the distinction of subject and object. He 
puts pure consciousness above the distinction of subject and object, 
while the Buddhist idealist puts the distinction of subject and object 
within consciousness. Hence, both of them have* not to face the 
difficulty how the subject can become an object. But at least from 
the psychological point of view, this is cutting the Gordian knot. 
The pure self or Atman of Samkara is the Brahman or Absolute. 
The individual self (yiva) of Samkara is the knower, the doer, and 
ie enjoyer. Thus it is the subject from the individual point of 
/iew. I he Jiva is an object of self-consciousness (ahampratyaya) 
^ut the Atman is apprehended by immediate intuition. According 
;o the Upanisads, the Atman is beyond the grasp of the senses, the 
nind, and the intellect ; it is known only by higher intuition 
adhyfitmayoga ). 

Ramanuja holds that the self is essentially an ego or subject; 
'goity is not an accidental quality of the self; it constitutes the very 
essence of the self, and the self is always perceived as an ego or subject, 
ft is an object of self-consciousness and is clearly apprehended by 
higher intuition. 


§L 
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BOOK VI 
Chapter XIV 

INDEFINITE PERCEPTIONS 

Different Kinds of Indefinite Perceptions 

We have dealt with the nature and conditions of various kinds 
of perception. But our treatment of Indian Psychology of Perception 
would be inadequate without reference to the analysis of the various 
kinds of erroneous perceptions. Prasastapada divides knowledge 
into two kiiids : (i) True knowledge ( vidyti) and (2) erroneous 
knowledge (avidya). He subdivides the former into four kinds : 
(1) Perception, (2) inference, (3) recollection, an cl (4) higher intuition 
of an ascetic. He subdivides the latter also into four kinds : (1) Doubt 
[samsaya\ (2) error (' viparyaya ), (3) indefinite and indeterminate 
perception due to lapse of memory ('anadhyavasdya ), and (4) dream 
(svapna ). 1 Sivadtya recognizes another kind of indefinite percep¬ 
tion called Oh a. In this chapter we shall discuss the nature 
of doubtful and uncertain or indefinite perceptions. In subsequent 
chapters of this Book we shall deal with illusory perceptions, dreams, 
and abnormal perceptions. Three kinds of indefinite perceptions 
have been analysed in the Nyaya-Vaifesika literature : (1) Sam&ya 
or doubtful perception ; (2) Uha or conjecture ; and (3) Anadhya- 
vasaya or indefinite and indeterminate perception due to lapse of 
memory. Let us consider the psychological nature of these indefinite 
perceptions apart from their epistemological value. 

§ 2. (a) Sami ay a (.Doubtful Perception) 

We may have doubt with regard to perceptible objects or with 
regard to inferrable objects. But here we are concerned only with 
doubtful perception. Bhasarvajfia defines doubt as uncertain 
knowledge ( anavadhSrana-jndna ). 2 But this definition is too wide. 
It includes two other kinds of indefinite perception, e.g. Uha and 
Anadhyavasaya. Prasastapada defines doubt as uncertain knowledge 
of the mind wavering between two alternatives, which arises from 

1 PBh., p. 172. 2 NyayasSra, p. 1. 
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apperception of the common qualities of two objects, the | 
alities of which were perceived in the past, the recollection of the 
peculiar qualities of both the objects, and demerit (adharma ). 1 
Srldhara explains it in the following manner. When we perceive 
a tall object from a distance but do not perceive the peculiar qualities 
of the object, we have a doubtful perception such as, “ Is it a post or 
a man ? ” Here, we perceive the tallness of the object, which is 
common to a post and a man, but we do not perceive their distinctive 
features such as crookedness and cavities which are the peculiar 
characteristics of a post, and hands and feet which are the peculiar 
features of a man 5 but the perception of the common quality (e.g. 
tallness) simultaneously revives in memory the subconscious 
impressions of the peculiar characters of both the objects (e.g. a post 
and a man) left by previous perceptions ; and our minds oscillate 
between these two objects revived in memory, and cannot come to 
a definite decision whether the object of perception is a post or man, 
because when we are inclined to think that the object is a post we 
arc met by the opposite characters of a man revived in memory by 
the perception of the common quality ; and thus our minds are drawn 
from the one to the other by conflicting trains of ideas, and con¬ 
sequently come to have a doubtful perception such as “ Is it a post 
or a man ? ” 2 


Thus the perception of the common quality of two objects in 
the same substance is the cause of a doubtful perception. But how 
can it be so ? Is it not destroyed when there is a reproduction of 
the peculiar qualities of the two objects ? Srldhara contends that 
the perception of the common quality simultaneously revives the 
residua of the peculiar qualities of both the objects with which it 
was associated in our past experience, but it does not vanish after 
reinstating the ideas of the peculiar features of both the objects ; it 
lingers in the mind, and together with the conflicting trains of ideas 
constitutes a complex psychosis called doubtful perception. 3 Udayana 
points out that a doubtful perception arises from the perception of an 
object endowed with the common qualities of two objects along with 
die non-perception of their peculiar qualities, which brings about 
the recollection of the peculiar qualities of both the objects. 4 

Thus a doubtful perception is a complex p resen tative- 
representative process in which there is the perception of the common 
quality of two objects in the same substance together with two 
conflicting trains of ideas revived by the perceptions. But these con¬ 
flicting trains of ideas are not integrated with the percept ; they 
1 PBh., p. 174. 2 NK., pp. 175-6. 3 NK., p. 176. 4 Kir., p. z 6 u 
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(d the percept 5 sometimes the one train of ideas suggest 
^Ztte^ercept gives rise to the apprehension of one object, and 
sometimes the other train of ideas suggested by the percept gives 
rise to rhe apprehension of the other object. Thus the mind 
oscillates between two alternatives in a doubtful perception. 

Udayana points out that the state of doubt has always an un¬ 
pleasant feeling tone, and we always try to avoid it. Otherwise, 
it would never bring about the desire to know the object of doubtful 
cognition more definitely. 1 Jayanta Bhatta says that a doubtful 
cognition arrests all activity for the time being. 2 

Samkara MisTa defines a doubtful cognition as the knowledge of 
many contrary qualities in one and the same object . A Annam Bhatta 
also defines it in the same way. 4 Thus doubt has three 
characteristics : (1) There must be knowledge of several qualities ; 
(2) 1 he qualities must be contrary to one another ; and (3) they must 
be apprehended in one and the same object. The definition, however, 
is not quite satisfactory, since it is difficult to define what is meant 
by contrary (viruddha) qualities. “There is no certain test,” says 
Mr. Athalye, “to determine what properties are contrary to one 
another and what not. Roughly we may say that those which are 
never observed together as existing in one object are irreconcilable.” 5 
Laugaksi Bhaskara defines a doubtful cognition more precisely as 
knowledge consisting in an alternation between various contrary 
qualities with regard to one and the same object. 6 Sri Vadi Devasuri 
aKo defines it as uncertain knowledge consisting in an alternation 
between various extremes owing to the absence of proof or disproof. 7 
According to all these definitions, in the state of doubt the mind 
oscillates between more than two alternatives, while according to 
Pra&istapada, Sridhara, Udayana, and others, the mind oscillates 
only between two alternatives in the state of doubt. Visvanatha 
distinguishes between definite knowledge (niscaya) and doubtful 
knowledge (sarisaya). Definite knowledge (niscaya) consists in 
knowledge of the presence of an attribute in an object, which it 
possesses, and of the absence of an attribute in an object, which it does 
not possess. Doubtful knowledge (samsaya) consists in knowledge 
which has for its characteristic the presence or absence of contrary 
qualities in one and the same object. When we have a doubtful 
perception such as, “ Is this a post or a man ? ” we have four alter¬ 
natives (koti) : (1) “This is a post ” j (2) “This is not a post ” ; 


1 Kir., p. 261. 

3 Kanadarahasya, p. 121. 
5 Ibid., p. 361. 


6 TK., p. 6. 


2 NM., p. 166. 
4 TS., p. 56. 

7 PNT., i, 11. 
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‘ This is a man ” 5 and (4) “ This is not a man ” 
joubtful perception has four alternatives (catuskotika)} 

In the Nyaya and Vaise$ika literature the various kinds of doubt 
and the various causes of doubt have been discussed elaborately. 
But these arc not so much concerned with the psychological nature 
of doubtful perception. So we cannot consider them here. 


§ 3. (b) XJha ( Conjecture) 

Generally in a doubtful perception ( samsaya) we have a distinct 
consciousness of two alternatives reproduced in memory by the 
perception of the common quality of two objects. But sometimes 
one of these alternatives is suppressed and the other is manifest, and 
sometimes both the alternatives are indistinct and unmanifested; 
Thus we have two other kinds of indefinite perceptions : Oha and 
Anadhyavasaya. r 

Oha or conjecture is an indefinite perception in which the mind 
* does not oscillate between two equally distinct alternatives as in 
samsaya or doubtful perception described above. In Oha the mind 
is conscious of one of the alternatives, the other being suppressed. . 
J Sivaditya defines tJha as a doubtful or indefinite perception in which 
only one of the suggested alternatives is manifest to consciousness 
(the other being suppressed). 2 When we perceive a tall object from 
a distance, in a field of corn in which posts are not generally found, 
but only men, we have an indefinite perception such as 41 I hat may 
be a tall man in the field ”. 3 

Here, we perceive only the tallness of an object, but do not 
perceive its peculiar features ; the perception of tallness which is 
common to a post and a man tends to reinstate in memory the two 
conflicting trains of ideas, e.g. those of the peculiar qualities of a post 
and a man. But one of these conflicting trains of ideas is suppressed 
by the other owing to the greater strength of its associative connection.' 
Generally we do not find posts in fields of corn 5 but we very often 
meet with men working in fields. So when we perceive a tall object 
in a field from a distance, though the perception of tallness tends to 
revive the ideas both of a post and a man, it actually revives the idea 
of a man owing to the greater strength of its associative connection 
which suppresses the idea of a post suggested by the perception of 
tallness. One alternative is suppressed by the strength of the other. 


1 SM., Slokas 129-130, pp. 440-1. 

2 Utkataikakopkah samsaya uhah. SP., p. 69. 

3 MitabhSsini on Saptapad£rthl, p. 25 ; NyayasJra, p. 2 ; NTD., p. 65. 
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the idea of a post is suppressed by the idea of a man, 
ftc£%ome to the margin of consciousness, and colours tlie whole 
mental process and invests it with indefiniteness. Herein lies the 
difference between Oha or conjecture and definite perception. 
Thus the suppressed alternative also has a function in such an indefinite 
perception. 

Venkatanatha gives a similar account of Oha in Ny 8 yapart suddhi. 
Oha is a kind of perception in which only one alternative is distinctly 
present to consciousness owing to repeated perception of this object 
in the past, the other being suppressed. In it the mind does not 
oscillate between two alternatives because they are not equally distinct 
to consciousness. Only one of them is manifest to consciousness 
and the other is unmanifest so that the mind tentatively accepts the 
former alternative. 1 Srinivasa urges that Oha should not be regarded 
as having only one alternative. It has two alternatives, one of which 
comes up to the level of consciousness, and the other still remains 
below the threshold of consciousness so that one is manifest and the 
other is unmanifested. 2 Oha is not quite an indefinite cognition. 
It is almost definite. 3 


§ 4. Sarhiaya and Uha 

In Sam^aya both the alternatives suggested by the perception 
of their common quality are manifest to consciousness 5 both of 
them are above the threshold of consciousness ; but the mind oscillates 
between these two alternatives, since it cannot perceive the peculiar 
qualities of the object present to a sense-organ. But in Oha only 
one alternative suggested by the perception of the common quality 
is manifest to consciousness; only one alternative is above the 
threshold of consciousness; it is revived by the perception >< the 
common quality owing to its stronger association with the object 
and suppresses the other alternative. This alternative was very 
often perceived together with the object in the past; so a strong 
bond of association has been established between their subconscious 
impressions ; hence, this alternative is revived in memory, which 
suppresses the other alternative, because it was seldom perceive;’ 
together with the object in the past. Thus in Samsaya both the 
alternatives are manifest to consciousness, while in Cha only one 

1 NyJyaparisuddhi, p. 68. 

3 Utkat 5 nutkatakotidvayavisaya eva na tvekakotikah. NySyasara on 
Nyayaparikddhi, p. 68. 

3 AdhyavasSyitmaka eva sa uhah. Ibid., p. 68. 
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rive is manifest to consciousness, and the other is 
distinction is brought out by Venkatanatha. 1 
Thus though Oh a is an indefinite perception like Samsaya, it is 
more definite than the latter as here the mind tentatively accepts 
one alternative which is manifest to consciousness, the other being 
suppressed, while in Sam&iya the mind wavers between two alter¬ 
natives equally manifest to consciousness and cannot accept one and 
reject the other. 


§ 5. (c) Ayiadhyavasaya [Indefinite and Indeterminate Perception) 

Sometimes an indefinite perception takes the form of Anadhya- 
vasilya^ which is defined by Sivaditya as an uncertain or indefinite 
perception of an object in which both the alternatives are unmani¬ 
fested to consciousness. 2 It is an indefinite and indeterminate 
perception due to lapse of memory. For example, when we perceive 
a tree but do not remember its name, we have an indefinite perception 
of th tree in the form : “ What may be the name of the tree ? ”. 3 

According to Siv^ditya, in this perception also there are two 
conflicting trains of ideas suggested by the perception of a common 
quality, but these trains of ideas are not distinct and manifest to 
consciousness, as in the doubtful perception: “ Is it a post or a man ? ” 3 
but they are indistinct or unmanifested ( andlingita , aspasta\ occupying 
only the margin of consciousness, or the level of the subconscious ; 
and when these marginal or subconscious ideas are brought back 
to the field of distinct consciousness by an effort of the mind after¬ 
wards, the mind oscillates between the two distinct trains of ideas 
and comes to have a doubtful perception : “ Is it a mango-tree or 
a jack-fruit tree ? 4 But when the conflicting trains of ideas 

suggested by the perception of a common quality occupy the margin 
of consciousness or the subconscious region, the mind is in an aching 
void, groping in the dark, as it were, for one of these marginal or 
subconscious ideas. This kind of indefinite perception is different 
from a doubtful perception in which both the alternatives are mani¬ 
fested to consciousness. 

But Pras'astapada and his exponents, Srldhara and Udayana, 
give us a slightly different account of the nature of Anadhyavasaya. 
Prasastapada defines Anadhyavasaya as an indefinite perception 

1 Ny^yapariiuddhi, p. 68. 

2 Aiiahngitobhayakotyanavadh 3 ranajfi 3 namanadhyavas 3 yah. SP., p. 69. 

3 MitabhS$ini (on Saptapadarthi), p. 2 5 ; NTD., p. 66. 

4 Mitabhasini, p. 26. 
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of 0 ^ )b]At y either familiar or unfamiliar, due to absent-mir 
further knowledge. 1 For instance, when a well 


king'-fes passed by a road, one who has not been able to observe 
him through inattention or absent-mindedness, has only an indefinite 
perception that “ somebody has passed by the road ” without definitely 
recognizing the object of perception. 2 As regards unfamiliar objects 
an indefinite perception appears on account of ignorance. For 
instance, a Bahlka, an inhabitant of the Daksa country, has an 
indefinite perception of a jack-fruit tree, which is unfamiliar to him. 
Srldhara explains it in the following manner. When a Bahlka 
perceives a jack-fruit tree, he has many definite perceptions with 
regard to it, such as (i) “ this exists”, (2) “this is a substance”, 
(3) “ this is a modification of earth ”, (4) “ this is a tree ”, (5) “ this 
has a colour”, and (6) “this has branches”. He has also an 
indistinct perception of the generic character of the jack-fruit tree, 
which is common to all jack-fruit trees, and which distinguishes these 
from other kinds of trees. What he does not know is the only fact 
that this tree bears the particular name, viz. “jack-fruit tree”, 
since he has not yet heard this name from any other person; but 
he has an idea that it must have a name. And such an indefinite 
perception devoid of the definite idea of the particular name is called 
Anadhyavasaya. 3 

Venkatanatha’s account of Anadhyavasaya is similar to those of 
Pra&istapada and Srldhara. He holds that it is the apprehension 
of an object, the name of which is forgotten. In it the mind has 
a definite perception of an object but has no definite recollection 
of its name, though it feels that it must have a name. After definitely 
perceiving a tree, for instance, we are in doubt whether its name is 
“mango-tree ”, or “jack-fruit tree ”, and want to know its name 
definitely. So in Anadhyavasaya there is a doubt as to the name 
of an object due to lapse of memory. 4 

Udayana differs from Prasastapada and Srldhara in his conception 
of Anadhyavasaya. According to him, Anadhyavasaya is an indefinite 
perception due to the perception of a common quality of two alter¬ 
natives both of which are not distinctly apprehended. There is 
a distinct apprehension of one alternative, but no apprehension of 
the other. So Anadhyavasaya is different from Sam&iya. Samsaya, 
or doubt, arises from the perception of the common quality of two 
alternatives, both of which are distinctly apprehended. In it the mind 

1 PBh., p. 182. 2 NK., p. 182. 

3 Ibid., pp. 182-3 ; E.T., p. 385. 

Nyayapari^uddhi (with NySyasSra), pp. 67-8. 
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IWllates between two alternatives, both of which are distmctlyj^gjjer^ 
.^Consciousness. But in Anadhyavasaya there is no oscillation of 
the mind, since the two alternatives are not distinctly present to 
consciousness. 1 2 3 Udayana’s conception of Anadhyavasaya resembles 
Sivaditya’s conception of Oha. 

Samkara Misra defines anadhyavasaya as the apprehension 
of an object as something A When a person who has never seen a 
camel sees it suddenly for the first time he apprehends it as something. 
He perceives the distinctive qualities of the camel, e.g. long neck, 
wide lips, etc., and so distinguishes it from a horse or an elephant. 
But he cannot refer it to the class of camels nor does he know its 
name. So anadhyavasaya is different from sarhSaya . In sarhsaya 
the mind wavers between two conflicting alternatives such as, “ Is it 
a post or a man ? ” But in anadhyavasaya the mind does not waver 
between two alternatives, since they are not present to consciousness. 
It does not arise from the perception of the common quality of two 
objects, and the recollection of their distinctive qualities. It appre¬ 
hends the distinctive qualities of an object. Sarhsaya and anadhya¬ 
vasaya both are indefinite knowledge. They give rise to a desire 
for further knowledge. In samsaya the alternatives are distinct 
(i udbhidyamanakotika ), while in anadhyavasaya they are unmanifested. 
Thus anadhyavasaya differs from samfaya for three reasons. .First, 
they are different kinds of indefinite knowledge. Secondly, they 
apprehend different objects. Thirdly, they are produced by different 
causes. 3 

Vallabhacarya, the author of NydyalilSvatJ , gives us a slightly 
different account of Anadhyavasaya. According to him, Anadhya¬ 
vasaya is the indefinite perception of an object as something in a 
general way, the particular features of which are not perceived. 
In it there is a bare apprehension of an object as something, but no 
apprehension of its distinctive character. Still there is a desire to 
know its nature. 4 

Sri Vadi Devasuri gives us a similar account of anadhyavasaya . 
He defines it as an indefinite perception of an object in the form 
“ What is it ? ” He gives an example. When a passer-by treads 
on grass with an inattentive mind he has an indefinite perception 
of something in the form of anadhyavasaya.^ 

1 Anupalabdhasapaksavipaksasaiiisparsasya dharraasya darsanat vifesav 
Upalabdhanupalab^hdkotikarii jfianamanadhyavas2yah. Kir., p. 269. 

2 AnadhyavasSyo’pi kim svid idamiti jf&nam. Kan2darahasya, p. 121. 

3 Kanffdarahasya, pp. 121~2. 
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NyayaHlstvatl (Bombay), p. 4.6. 


5 PNT., i, 1 3 -H. 
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[/rabhacarya further explains the nature of anadhyh 
as. defined by Sri Vadi Devasuri. He says that 
anadhyavasaya is the bare apprehension of an object in the form 
44 What is it ? ” In it the particular features of the object are not 
distinctly presented to consciousness. For instance, when a person 
with his mind engrossed in some other thing treads on grass he has an 
indefinite perception that he has touched something, but owing to 
inattention he cannot recognize what class it belongs to and what 
its name is. Such a bare apprehension of an object with no know¬ 
ledge of its particular features is called Anadhyavasaya. 1 Thus 
it is an indistinct impression in the field of inattention surrounding 
the focal point of clear and distinct consciousness. 


§ 6. Sams ay a and Anadhyavasaya 

Sridhara points out that anadhyavasaya must not be identified 
with samsaya , because it differs from the latter both in its origin and 
nature. Firstly, samsaya arises from the recollection of the peculiar 
features of two objects; while in anadhyavasaya there is no such 
recollection of the peculiar features of two objects, which often 
arises from mere absence of a distinct cognition of peculiarities. 
Secondly, in samfaya the mind wavers between two distinct alter¬ 
natives, sometimes touching the one and sometimes touching the 
other ; in anadhyavasaya , on the other hand, the mind does not 
oscillate between two alternatives. 2 

Udayrna distinguishes samsaya from anadhyavasaya in the 
following manner : SamSaya arises from the perception of the common 
quality of two extremes which are revived in memory ; in it the mind 
oscillates between two alternatives which are distinctly present to 
Consciousness. Anadhyavasaya , on the other hand, arises from the 
perception of the common quality of two extremes both of which 
are not distinctly revived in memory; it is indefinite knowledge 
consisting in an alternation between two extremes one of which is 
distinctly present to consciousness, while the other is suppressed. 
Here, evidently, Udayana means by Anadhyavasaya what has already 
been explained as Oha. 3 

1 Ratnakaravatarika (on above), i, 13-14. 

2 NK„ p. 183 ; E.T., pp . 385-6. a Kir., p. 269. 


Chapter XV 


ILLUSIONS 

§ I. Introduction 

In this chapter we shall confine our attention to illusory percep¬ 
tions. The treatment of Indian philosophers is more psychological 
than physiological. And their psychological analysis of illusory 
perception is closely allied with the determination of its epistemo¬ 
logical value and ontological basis. Indian philosophers tieac 
psychology always as the basis of epistemology and ontology ; and 
their psychological analysis is sometimes coloured by their meta¬ 
physical presuppositions. 1 hey do not give an exhaustive classifica¬ 
tion of the different kinds of illusions with reference to all the 
sense-organs. But still they give a psychological classification of the 
principal types of illusions. Their enumeration of the different sources 
of illusions is almost complete. The different schools oi Indian 
philosophers have tackled the problem of illusion in different ways. 
They give us slightly different accounts about its psychological 
nature. There is a hot controversy among them about its ontological 
basis. Different schools of Indian philosophers have advanced different 
theories of illusion, and their polemics against one another exhibit 
their wonderful power of psychological analysis and rare meta¬ 
physical acumen. Western psychologists are more concerned with 
the physiological conditions of illusions than with their psychological 
nature. Their treatment is more physiological than psychological, 
and their treatment of illusions from the epistemological anu 
ontological points of view is extremely meagre in comparison with 
the Indian treatment. 

§ 2. Different kinds of Illusions 

(i) Ann bh uy am an ar op a viparyaya and smaryamdvaropa viparyaya . 

Samkara MiSra divides illusions into two kinds : (i) those which 
consist in false ascription of an actually perceived object to another 
object present to a sense-organ ( anubhuyamdnaropa) j and (2) those 
which consist in false ascription of an object revived in memor) 
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object present to a sense-organ (smaryamtinaropa ), 1 Ti 
perceptions of bitter molasses and yellow conch-shell are 
examples of the first kind. And the illusory perception of silver 
in a nacre is aa example of the second kind. In the illusory perceptions 
>f bitter molasses and yellow conch-shell, bitterness of the bile in 
the gustatory organ and yellowness of the bile in the visual organ, 
which are actually perceived, are falsely ascribed to molasses and 
conch-shell respectively. These illusions are not due to subconscious 
impressions. In them both the object which is superimposed and 
the object on which the former is superimposed are actually perceived. 
The illusions of the second kind are produced by the sense-organs in 
co-operation with subconscious impressions, like recognition. They 
cannot be produced by the sense-organs alone 5 nor can they be 
produced by subconscious impressions alone ; they are produced by 
both taken together. For instance, the illusory perception of silver 
in a nacre is produced by the visual organ in contact with the nacre, 
in co-operation with the subconscious impression of silver revived 
by the perception of brightness of the nacre, which it has in common 
with silver. 2 

Jayasimhasuri also divides illusions into the above two kinds. 3 
He illustrates the first kind of illusion by the illusory perception of 
the double moon. He explains it in the following manner. When 
we press the eye-ball with a finger, the moon appears to be- double ; 
but before the eye-ball was pressed the moon appeared to be single, 
and after the pressing has ceased the moon appears to be single. And 
sometimes the illusion of the double moon is due to the excess of 
darkness ( timira) within the eye-ball, which bifurcates the ray of 
light issuing out of the eye-ball. In this illusion an object revived 
in memory is not falsely ascribed to an object present to a sense- 
organ. He illustrates the second kind of illusion by the illusory 
perception of elephants, etc., during sleep. In dreams the objects 
which were perceived in the past are revived in memory and appear 
to be actually perceived here and now. Thus centrally initiated 
illusions or hallucinations fall within the second category. 4 


(ii) Indrtyaja bhranii (Illusion) and Manas! bhranti (Hallucination) 

Jayanta Bhatta divides illusory perceptions into two kinds : 
(1) those which are produced b; the peripheral organs ( indrtyaja\ 
and (2) those which are produced by the central organ or mind 
( v'M%asa ). The former are peripherally excited, while the latter 

1 Kan5ck ahasva, pp. 119-120. 2 Ibid., p. 120. 

» NTD., p. 66 . 4 Ibid., pp. 66-7. 
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Ventrally excited. The former are produced by 
Jk he external stimuli, or by some defects in the peripheral organs. 
The latter are produced by some defects in the central organ or 
mind. The former are never without objective substrates ; they 
are always produced by external stimuli [sSlambana). The lattei 
are always without objective substrates ; they are never produced by 
external stimuli ( iiirdlambana j. 1 The former are called illusions 
and the latter hallucinations in Western psychology. 

Jayanta Bhatta illustrates these different kinds of illusory percep¬ 
tions. The illusory perceptions of silver in a nacre, and of a sheet 
of water in the rays of the sun reflected on sands in a desert are 
illusions due to defects in the external stimuli (< visaya-dosa ). The 
illusory perceptions of bitter sugar, double moon and a mass oi hair 
are illusions due to defects in the peripheral organs ( indriya-dosa). 
All these are illusions. Hallucinations have no external stimuli ; 
they are independent of the peripheral organs ; they are solely of 
mental origin ; they are due to some defects in the mind ( manodosa , 
ant ah karana~dosa) . 2 For example, when a lover is overpowered by 
stormy passion awakened by pangs of separation, he perceives the 
semblance of his beloved lady near him, though she is far away. 
Hallucinations are due to the recollection of objects distant in time 
and space owing to the revival of their subconscious impressions. 
Dreams also are hallucinations due to revival of subconscious 
impressions left by previous perceptions ; they are excited by the 
mind overcome by drowsiness. Thus in hallucinations the forms which 
appear in consciousness are mostly memory-images owing to the 
revival of their subconscious impressions. But what is the cause or 
die resuscitation of diese subconscious impressions ? '* Sometimes they 
are awakened by similar cognitions (sadrsa vijnana ), sometimes by 
strong passions, e.g. lust, grief, etc. (> kamalokadi ), sometimes by the 
habitual perception of these objects ( teddarianiibhyasa ), sometimes 
by drowsiness ( nidra ), sometimes by constant thinking ( cinta ), some¬ 
times by perversion of the bodily humours (dhatunam vikrii) y and 
sometimes by adrsta (i.e. merit or demerit) where there are no other 
causes. 3 

Srldhara also divides illusory perceptions into peripherally excited 
illusions and centrally excited illusions or hallucinations. He divides 
the former again into indeterminate ( ’nirvikalpaka ) illusions and 
determinate ( savlkalpaka ) illusions. Indeterminate illusions contain 
only presentative elements ; they are due to pathological disorders 

1 NM, pp. 89, 185, and 54.5. 

2 Ibid., pp. 185 and 545. 
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eVipheral organs alone. For example, when we perceivdk 
e^conch-shell as yellow, the illusion is purely presentative in 
character, and is produced by the visual organ perverted by pre¬ 
ponderance of the bilious humour. Determinate illusions contain 
both presentative and representative elements > they are produced 
by the peripheral organs in co-operation with subconscious impressions. 
For example, when we mistake a nacre for a piece of silver, the 
illusion is produced by the perverted visual organ in contact with 
the nacre in co-operation with the subconscious impression of 
silver. Here the illusory perception contains both presentative and 
representative elements ; the presentative element ( xdam) is produced 
by the perverted visual organ, and the representative element 
(rajat am) by the subconscious impression. But the illusion is 
perceptual in character, though it contains presentative and re¬ 
presentative elements ; hence it is produced by the perverted visual 
organ in co-operation with the subconscious impression of silver. 
Srfdhara points out that these illusions are produced by external 
stimuli which have certain features in common with those objects 
which are manifested in illusory perceptions ; this similarity between 
the real objects or external stimuli (e.g. nacre) and the illusory objects 
(e.g. silver) appearing in consciousness is the cause of these illusions. 
But hallucinations are not peripherally excited ; they arise solely 
from some derangement of the mind or the central sensory. Hallucina¬ 
tions never arise out of the perception of similarity which is not possible 
in these cases, since there are no external stimuli to excite them. 
For instance, when a man is infatuated with love for a woman he 
perceives the semblance of his beloved, here, there, and everywhere, 
though there is no objective stimulus. Hallucinations are illusory 
perceptions because in them absent objects appear in consciousness 
as present. 1 

Jayanta Bhatta also says that in the illusory perception of silver 
in a nacre we perceive only the common feature of the nacre (e.g. 
brightness) ; the perception of this similarity between the nacre and 
silver reminds us of the peculiar features of silver, and so we have 
an illusory perception of silver in a nacre. 2 But this is possible only 
in peripherally excited illusions. In centrally excited illusions or 
hallucinations there are no external stimuli ; so they cannot be 
produced by the perception of the common features of two objects 
and the recollection of the peculiar features of one of the two. In 
hallucinations there is no perception of external objects, but only 
a perception of those objects which are reproduced in memory and 

1 NK., pp. 178 £ 2 NM., p. 181. 
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n^ted into the external world. Recollection alone is the cjupj^fj 
hallucinations, while perception and recollection both are the causes 
of those peripherally excited illusions which contain representative 
elements. Thus both these kinds of illusions consist in false ascription 
of memory-images ( smaryarnfinfiropa ). I he former consist in the 
projection of memory-images into the external world. The latter 
consist in the superimposition of memory-images on external objects 
actually perceived. Thus the above two divisions of illusions ml 
not mutually exclusive. But they are based on two different principles. 


§ 3 * Different Causes of Illusions 


Illusory perceptions are due to some defects {dosa) in the conditions 
of perception, or to wrong operation of the sense-organs with regard 
to their objects ( asamfrayoga ), or to subconscious impressions 
(. sa/iiskara ). 

(i) In the first, place, illusory perceptions are produced by 
defects in any condition of perception. Ordinarily, sense-perception 
is produced bv several conditions taken together. It requires an 
external object of perception and sometimes an external medium 
of perception, e.g. light in the case of visual perception. I hen it 
requires an external sense-organ through which the object is perceive , 
and also the central organ or mind without the help of which the 
peripheral organs cannot operate on their objects. And in internal 
perception the mind alone is the channel of perception.. Besides 
these, the self is involved in every act of perception ; it is the self 
which perceives an object through the senses. These are the conditions 
of sense-perception. Jayanta Bhatta holds that if any of these 
conditions is vitiated by defects it. gives rise to illusory perceptions. 1 

(i) Some illusions are due to defects in the external stimuli or 
objects (insaya-dosaf e.g. similarity [sadrsya\ movement ( calatva ), 
distance (< ifiratva ), etc. For instance, we perceive a nacre as a 
piece of silver ( ' suktika-rajatd) y a rope as a snake ( rajju-sirrpa ), a cow 
as a horse ( ( gavasva ), clouds coloured by fading light as a town o 
ethereal beings ( < jalada-gandharva-nagara ) owing to similarity 
between the two in each case. Again, the rapid movement of a fire 
brand in a circle produces the illusion of a circle ( 'alatacakra ). Bat 
when it is moved slowly it cannot produce the illusion of a circle. 
Then, again, the moon appears to be smali because it is at a great 
distance from us. 2 

(ii) Some illusions are due to the movement of the conveyance 


1 NM., p. 173. a Ibid., p. 18$; NET., p. 16. 
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■^yd-dosa) in which we travel. For instance, when we 1 
the boat moves and we also move along with it, but th 
treffc arid other objects around us appear to be moving. This illusion 
is known as “ parallax ” in Western psychology. 1 

(iii) Some illusions are due to defects in the external medium 
of perception (e.g. alokamalimasatva). For -distance, when the light 
is dim or dirty, we sometimes mistake one object for another." 

(iv) Some illusions are due to pathological disorders of the 
peripheral organs ( bahyendriya-dosa ). For instance, when die 
visual organ is affected by jaundice or preponderance of bile, we 
perceive a white conch-shell as yellow (pita-iankha). When the 
gustatory organ is affected by provocation of bile, we taste molasses or 
sugar as bitter (tiktaguda or tiktasarkara). When the rays of light 
issuing out of the visuai organ are bifurcated by darkness ( timira ), we 
perceive the moon as double. 3 Or when the eye-ball is pressed with 
a finger, the moon appears to be double ( dvicandra). L he illusion 
of a mass of hair [keia-kiircaka or kciondreika) also is due to some 
defect in the visual organ. Jayanta Bhatta explains it in the following 
manner. There are particles of darkness within the cavities of the 
eye-ball here and there ; the rays of light issuing out of the visual 
organ are intercepted by these particles of darkness so that diey 
become thinly distributed ; these thinly distributed fine rays of light 
issuing out of the eye-ball are obstructed by tire rays of the sun and 
appear as a mass of hair. Before sunrise or after sunset we do not get 
this illusory perception.* All these illusions are due to some defects 
in the peripheral organs. Thus when the peripheral organs are 
overpowered by predominance of flatulent, bilious, and plnegmaiic 
humours, we have illusory perceptions. 

(v) Some illusions are due to pathological disorders of the bodily 
humours {adhyatmagatadosa), e.g. the flatulent humour, the bilious 
humour, and the phlegmatic humour. For instance, pillars of fire 
are seen owing to provocation of the bodily humours. 1 

(vi) Some illusions are due to defects in the central sensory or 
mind ( antahkarana-dosa , mano-dosa). For instance, when the mind 
is overpowered by the predominance of rajas or tamas, we have 
illusory perceptions. When the mind is overpowered by strong 
emotion or passion we have illusory perceptions. A man infatuated 
with love for a woman, sees the semblance of his beloved here, there, 
and everywhere. When the mind is overpowered by drowsiness, 
we have illusory perceptions in the form of dreams. All these illusions 

1 NBT., p. 16. 8 NM., p. 173. 

8 Ibid., p. 180. 4 Ibid., pp. 185 and 545. 
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tyctt arc clue to some disorder of the mind only an* 
Imlucinations. 1 

(vii) Some illusions are due to defects in the self [pramatr-dosa). 
For instance, when the self is affected by strong desire, aversion, 
hunger, rage, etc., we have illusory perceptions. 2 

Dharmottara describes four sources of illusions, e.g. disorders 
of the peripheral organs, disturbances in the external stimuli, move¬ 
ment of the conveyance in which we travel, and disorders of the 
bodily humours. According to him, all these different causes of 
illusions must involve a derangement of the sense-organs. There 
can be no “ sense-illusions ” unless there are u sense-disorders ”. 3 
Thus some illusions are due to some defects in the various conditions 
of perception. This condition of illusions is emphasized by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika. 

(2) In the second place, illusory perceptions are produced by 
wrong operation of the sense-organs with regard to their objects 
(asarhprayoga). This condition of illusions is mentioned by the 
Bhatta Mlmarhsakas. Right perception depends upon right inter¬ 
course between the sense-organs and their objects (. satsamprayoga ). 
It requires a real object (sat) y xmd right intercourse between this 
object and the proper sense-organ ( sarhprayoga). If there is no real 
object and still we have perceptual experience, the perception is 
illusory. In dreams there are no real objects or external stimuli, 
but still we have illusory perceptions of various objects. So dreams 
should be regarded as hallucinations. If, in spite of the presence of 
a real object, there is wrong intercourse between it and the proper 
sense-organ, we have illusory perception. For instance, when we 
mistake a nacre for a piece of silver, there is wrong intercourse 
between the visual organ and the nacre. Right perception depends 
upon the intercourse of that object with the proper sense-organ, 
which is manifested in consciousness. When one object is in contact 
with a sense-organ, but another object appears in consciousness, 
the perception is illusory. For instance, when a nacre is in contact 
with a visual organ, but a piece of silver appears in consciousness the 
perception is illusory. Thus right perception depends upon right 
operation of the sense-organs with regard to their objects, and illusory 
perception depends upon wrong operation of the sense-organs with 
regard to their objects. This condition of illusions, viz. asamprayoga , 
emphasized by the Mlmarhsakas, is included in visaya-dou1 and 
indriya-dosa mentioned by the Nyaya-Vaisesika. 4 

1 NM., p. 545. 2 Ibid., p. 173. 

3 NBT., pp. 16-17. 4 SV. and NySyaratnakara, Sutra 4, 15 fF. 
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the third place, illusory perceptions are produced 
tfous impressions ( samskara ). We have already found tl 

Conscious impressions are tile causes of those peripherally excited 
illusions which contain representative elements. For example, 
when a nacre is in contact with the visual organ, we sometimes 
perceive only its brightness which is common to both nacre and 
silver, and the perception of this brightness revives the subconscious 
impression of silver, and the visual organ in co-operation with this 
subconscious impression produces the illusory perception of silver. 
Thus subconscious impressions in co-operation with the peripheral 
organs produce those peripherally excited illusions which contain 
representative elements. 1 We have also found that centrally excited 
illusions or hallucinations are due to subconscious impressions alone. 
For example, a lover infatuated with love for a woman sees his 
beloved near him, though she is far away. Here the subconscious 
impression of the woman is revived by the strong passion of love and 
invades the field of consciousness ; the memory-image of the woman 
distant in time and space appears like a woman actually perceived 
here and now. Thus subconscious impressions alone are the causes 
of hallucinations. 2 

Pra&stapada says that an illusory perception consists in the 
misapprehension of one object as another object, both of which were 
perceived in the past with their peculiar characters, and it is due 
to three causes : (i) wrong apprehension by a peripheral organ 
perverted by provocation of the bilious, phlegmatic, and flatulent 
humours ; (2) the mind-soul-contact depending upon the sub¬ 

conscious impression left by the previous cognition of an absent 
object $ and (3) demerit ( adharma) ; as, for example, the illusory 
perception of a horse in a cow. Here Pra&istapada refers to peri¬ 
pherally excited illusions which contain representative elements. 3 

Sndhara explains the functions of the peripheral organs and sub¬ 
conscious impressions in producing these kinds of illusions. He asks : 
When we mistake a cow for a horse, what is the cause of non- 
apprehension of the distinctive character of a cow ; and what is die 
cause of apprehension of die distinctive character of a horse which 
is not present to the visual organ ? He says that the visual organ 
cannot apprehend the distinctive character of a cow, though it is in 
contact with a cow, because it is perverted by the disorders of the 
bilious, phlegmatic, and flatulent humours. But how can the perverted 
sense-organ produce apprehension of the distinctive character of 

1 KanSdarahasya, p. 120. 

2 NK., p. 1795 NM., p. 545* 
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^Wrse which is not present to the visual organ ? Can it 
prehension of absent objects ? If so, then it can produce appre¬ 
hension of any absent object whatsoever at any time, and thus there 
will be nothing to determine the appearance of particular objects 
in consciousness in illusory perceptions, orldhara points out that the 
perverted sense-organ brings about apprehension of an absent object 
only in co-operation with the mind-soul-contact which depends upon 
the subconscious impression of an absent object. Though the visual 
organ is in contact with a cow, it cannot apprehend the object as 
a cow because it is perverted by disorders of the bodily humours. 
But still it apprehends the individual as endowed with those features 
which are common to cows and horses. The perception of similarity 
revives the subconscious impression of a horse ; and this subconscious 
impression being revived brings about the recollection of a horse ; 
and this recollection of a horse, owing to some perversion of the mind, 
produces the perceptual experience of a horse, in contact with the 
visual organ because of the similarity between a cow and a horse. 
Thus any absent object cannot appear in consciousness at any time in 
the presence of any object in contact with a perverted sense-organ. 
Similarity between a present object and an absent object, and the 
subconscious impression of the latter revived by the perception of 
similarity determine the appearance of a particular absent object 
in an illusory perception. Hence, the perverted sense-organs in 
co-operation with subconscious impressions produce certain illusory 
perceptions. 1 


§ 4. Psychological Analysis of an Illusion 

A centrally excited illusion or hallucination is solely due t.o 
revival of subconscious impressions. A peripherally excited illusion 
which contains only presentative elements is due to pathological 
disorders of the peripheral organs. So these two kinds of illusions 
are simple psychoses. But a peripherally excited illusion which 
contains both presentative and representative elements is complex 
in character, it is due to the peripheral organs and subconscious 
impressions. This kind of illusion has been analysed by different 
schools of Indian thinkers in slightly different ways. Let us consider 
the illusory perception of silver in a nacre. Is it a single psychosis ? 
Or is it a combination of two psychoses ? If it is a single psychosis, 
what is its nature f Prabhakara holds that an illusion is a complex 
psychosis, made up of a presentative element or perception (< anubhava) 

1 NK., pp. 178-9. 
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sentative clement or recollection (smarana\ and as loiV 
ision lasts we do not discriminate these two factors from 
The Nyaya-Vai&sika and the Vedantist hold that an 
illusion is a single psychosis of a presentative or perceptual character. 


(i) Prabhakara s Analysis 

Prabhakara holds that in an illusion there are two elements, 
an element of perception or presentation and an element of recollection 
or representation. When we perceive a nacre as silver, we perceive 
only the common qualities of nacre and silver, viz. brightness and 
the like, and the common qualities which are perceived in the nacre 
revive the idea of silver in memory by association. Thus in the 
illusion of silver in a nacre there is the perception of brightness and 
the like, and the recollection of silver. But so long as the illusion 
lasts we do not distinguish the presentative element from the repre¬ 
sentative element. Thus an illusion is made up of a presentative 
element and a representative element, in which there is no discrimina¬ 
tion of the two factors from each other. This non-discrimination 
(-vivekakhyati) of the presentative element from the representative 
element is the cause of exertion for the appropriation or avoidance 
! of the object of illusion. A sublating cognition (badhaka-jnana) does 

not contradict an illusion, but simply recognizes the distinction 
between the presentative element and the representative element. 
But why are not the two elements discriminated from each other 
before the so-called sublative cognition ? Prabhakara holds that we 
j cannot discriminate the representative element from the presentative 
element, because the former does not appear in consciousness as 
representation or memory owing to smrtipramosa or obscuration 
i of memory. 1 

(ii) The Nyaya-Vaisesika Analysis 

According to the Nyaya-Vai&sika, an illusion is a single psychosis 
■ of a presentative or perceptual character. In the illusion of silver 
in a nacre at first we perceive those qualities of the nacre which 
1 are common to both silver and nacre, e.g. brightness, etc., but we do 
| not perceive the peculiar qualities of the nacre owing to the perversion 
I of the visual organ ; then the perception of these common qualities 
«reminds us of die peculiar qualities of silver by association. So 
I far the Nyaya-Vaisesika agrees with Prabhakara. But according 

1 PP., p. 43; also NM., pp. 179-180. 
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_ (i e/Nyaya-Vaisesik a, the recollection of silver, owing 

of the mind, produces the perception of silver, in co 
with the visual organ ; the illusion of silver is perceptual in character ; 
it is experienced as a direct perception, and not as a recollection. 
If we regard an illusion as a mere reproduction of past experience, 
then we miss its distinctive psychological character. 1 

According to the Neo-Naiyayika, the visual perception of silver 
in a nacre depends upon the extraordinary intercourse through the 
idea of silver revived in memory by association as we have already 
seen. 2 Here there is no contact of the visual organ with actual 
silver ; there is no ordinary intercourse {laukika sannxkarsa ) between 
the sense-organ and its object. But there is an extraordinary inter¬ 
course (alaukika sannikarsa ), by means of which tne idea oi silver 
reproduced in memory by association produces the visual perception 
of silver. This is called the extraordinary intercourse whose 
character is knowledge ( jnana~laksana~sannikar$a ). 


(iii) The Samkara-Vedantisi's Analysis 

According to the Vedantist, an illusion is a presentative process. 
The Saiiikara-Vedantist explains the illusion of silver in a nacre 
in the following manner. At first the visual organ perverted by 
certain pathological disorders comes in contact with the nacre which 
is present to the sense-organ, and brings about a mental mode in the 
form of 44 this ” or “brightness”. Then the object-consciousness 
determined by “ this ” is reflected in the mental mode, so that the 
mental mode streaming out of the sense-orifice, the object- 
consciousness (• visaya-caitanya ) determined by “ this ”, the mental 
consciousness (or consciousness determined by the mental mode) 
in the form of ‘This” ( vrtti-caitanya ), and the logical subject- 
consciousness (pramatr-caitanya) arc identified with one another. 
Then there is produced avidya or nescience in the form of nacre ; 
this avidya exists in the object-consciousness which has been identified 
with the subject-consciousness. This avidyci in co-operation with 
the subconscious impression of silver revived by the perception of 
the common features, e.g. brightness and the like, and with the help 
of the peripheral disorders, is transformed into illusory silver 
(pratibhasika rajata ), on the one hand, and the illusory perception 
of silver {rajdta-jnanabh&sa\ on the other. 3 Stripped of all epistemo- ^ 
logical and metaphysical implications, the Samkarite’s analysis of an ^ 


1 NM., pp. i8o~i, and NK., p. 178. 
3 Chapter IV. 3 VP., pp. 136-7. 
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Exactly the same as that of the Nyaya-Vais'esika from 
gfcal point of view. According to both, an illusion is a simple 
psychosis of a preservative character. According to both, an illusion 
is produced by a sense-organ vitiated by a certain derangement in 
co-operation with a subconscious impression revived by the perception 
of similarity. They do not differ in their psychological analysis of an 
illusion, though they differ in their epistemological and metaphysical 
doctrines of illusion, which we shall consider later on. 


§ 5. Illusion (viparyaya ) and Doubtful Perception (smhsaya) 

Udayana says that both an illusion ( 'viparyaya) and a doubtful 
perception ( saiiilaya ) are not produced by the corresponding objects 
(1 anarthaja ) ; but the former is definite ( nihaytitmaka ), while the 
latter is indefinite [aniseayatmaka). An illusion is a false perception 
of a definite character in the waking condition. 1 

Jayanta Bhatta points out that an illusion differs from a doubtful 
perception both in its nature and in its origin. Firstly, in an illusion 
one object is definitely perceived as another object, e.g. a post as a 
man, or a man as a post ; while in a doubtful perception the mind 
wavers between two alternatives, sometimes touching the one, 
and sometimes touching the other. Thus an illusion is a definite, 
false perception, while a doubtful perception is an indefinite, or un¬ 
certain, false perception. Secondly, an illusion springs from the 
recollection of the peculiar qualities of one object (e.g. silver, or 
water) which is suggested by the perception of the common quality 
in another object (e.g. nacre, or the rays of the sun) ; while a doubtful 
perception springs from the recollection of the peculiar qualities of 
two objects (e.g. a post and a man) which are suggested by the percep¬ 
tion of their common quality (e.g. tallness). 2 


§ 6. Different Theories of Illusions 

Different schools of Indian philosophers have advanced different 
theories of illusions. These theories are not only based on the purely 
psychological analysis of illusions, but also on their epistemological 
significance and ontological basis. Prabhacandra refers to seven 
different theories of illusions in Prameyakamalam&rtanda , viz. 
Akhyati (non-apprehension), Asatkhyati (apprehension of a non¬ 
existent object), Prasiddharthakhyati (apprehension of a real object 
established by knowledge), Atmakhyati (apprehension of a subjective 

1 Kir., p. 263. 2 NM., p. i8x. 
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■iti/on projected into the external world), Animcani'yarth^l 
fapp/ehension of an unde finable object), Anyathfikhyati or Viparlta- 
khyati (apprehension of an object as otherwise, i.e. as a different 
object), and Smrtipramosa (obscuration of memory) or Vivekfikhyati 
(non-apprehension of discrimination or non-discrimination). It is not 
known who is the advocate of the first doctrine. The second doctrine 
is held by the Madhyamika. It is not known who is the advocate 
of the third doctrine. The fourth doctrine is held by the Yogacara ; 
the fifth, by the Samkara School of Vedantists *, the sixth, by the 
Patarijala, the Naiyayika, the Vaisesika, the Bhfitta Mimariisaka, 
and the Jaina 3 and the seventh, by the Prabhakara Mimarhsaka. 

In Nyayatatparyadipikd Jayasimhasuri mentions eight different 
theories of illusions, adding to the above list Alaukikakhyati (appre¬ 
hension of an extraordinary object, different from the ordinary objects 
of experience). Jayanta Bhatta also discusses the theory of Alaukika¬ 
khyati in Nydyamanjari and says that this doctrine is held by a certain 
Mlmamsaka. The Saiiikhya advocates the doctrine of Sadasatkhyati. 
Ramanuja advocates the doctrine of Satkhyati (apprehension of 
a real object). We shall consider these theories one by one. 

1. The Doctrine of Akhvati 
(, a J Exposition of Akhydti 

According to this doctrine, an illusion has no objective sub¬ 
stratum ; it is objectless {nirdlambana) 3 it does not apprehend any 
object at all 3 it is a pure hallucination. Let us consider the illusion 
of a mirage, or the illusory perception of water in the rays of the sun. 
What is the object of this illusion ? Is it water, absence of water, 
or the rays of the sun, or something else ? Water cannot be the 
object of the illusory cognition, for, in that case, the cognition would 
be valid and not illusory. The absence of water cannot be the object 
of the illusion, because it is the cognition of water that induces 
the person under illusion to exert himself to get water. The rays of the 
sun, too, cannot be the object of the illusion, for, in that case, the 
cognition would not be illusory but valid, representing the real nature 
oi the external stimulus. It cannot be argued that the rays of the sun 
are perceived as water, inasmuch as one thing cannot be perceived 
as something different 3 a cloth is never perceived as a jar. Hence 
an illusion is objectless or without any objective substratum {niralam- 
hanam 'viparyaya-jndnam ), This account of the doctrine of Akhyati 
is given by Prabhacandra, a Jaina philosopher, in Prameyakamala- 
mdrtanda . 1 
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(b) Criticism of Akhyati 
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Prabhacandra offers the following criticism of the doctrine ot 
Akhyati :— 

If illusions have no objective substrates ( tiambana ), if they are 
not excited by external stimuli, by what peculiar mark are we to 
distinguish one illusion from another ? For instance, how can we 
distinguish the illusory cognition of water (in the rays of the sun) 
from the illusory cognition of silver (in a nacre) ? 

If, again, illusions are not produced by external objects, what; is 
the difference between an illusion and a state of dreamless sleep ? 
It may be urged that there is no difference between the two, except 
that in an illusion there is consciousness, while in dreamless sleep 
there is no consciousness at all ; they agree in having no external 
stimulus. But Prabhacandra contends that at least the object that 
appears in consciousness in an illusion must be regarded as the object 
of that illusion. Thus an illusion can never be held to be a non¬ 
apprehension of an object 1 

2. The Doctrine or Asatkhyati 
(a) Exposition of Asatkhyati 

The Madhyamika holds that in the illusory cognition of silver, 
there is a cognition of silver as real, though really there is no silver 
at all. Hence he concludes that in an illusion something non¬ 
existent is cognized as existent. This is the doctrine of Asatkhyati,, 

{h) Criticism of Asatkhyati 

Jayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Asatkhyati on behalf of Prabhakara :— 

What is the meaning of Asatkhyati, or apprehension of a non¬ 
existent object i What is the object of an illusion according to this 
doctrine ? Is it an absolutely non-existent object like a sky-flower ? 
Or is it an object existing in some other time and place ? If the latter, 
then Asatkhyati is nothing but Viparltakhyati, according to which, 
silver existing in some other time and place appears in the illusory 
cognition of silver, but not existing in that time and place. If the 
former, then there would be a cognition of a sky-flower also ; but 
because such an absolutely non-existent object never appears in 
consciousness, it cannot be the object of an illusion. 

1 PKM., p. 13. 
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may be argued that non-existent things appear in consci^Jn|ss^ 
igh the intensity of residua or subconscious impressions 
{vfisanabhyasa). But a residuum (ySsanfi) is not possible without 
a real object ; it is nothing but a vestige left by the previous perception 
of an object; why should such a residuum be the cause of the cognition 
of an absolutely non-existent object ? If we admit that some other 
kind of residuum ( <u 3 santi) produces the cognition of a non-existent 
object, why should such a residuum produce the cognition of silver 
and not that of a sky-flower ? What regulates the operation of such 
a residuum ? An absolutely non-existent object can never appear 
in consciousness, nor can it induce a person to <~xert himself to get 
hold of it. 1 Thus the doctrine of Asatkhyati is untenable. 

Prabhacandra points out that according to the Madhyamika, 
there is neither an external or objective reality, nor an internal 
or subjective cognition ; so there is neither any variety in external 
objects nor any variety in cognitions. Hence there cannot be a variety 
of illusions. 2 Thus the doctrine of Asatkhyati cannot be maintained. 


3. The Doctrine of Atmakhyati 
[a) Exposition of Atmakhyati 

Vidyaranya Muni, a Saiiikarite, gives the following exposition 
of the doctrine of Atmakhyati held by the Yogacara in Vivarana - 
pram eya-samgrah a, 

According to the Buddhists, mind (citta) and mental states 
(caitta) are produced by four different causes : (1) co-operating 

cause (. sahakari-pratyaya ), (2) dominant cause (adhipati-pratyaya\ 
(3) immediate cause {samanantara-pratyaya),, and (4) objective datum 
or external cause (< alambana-pratyaya ). Now, in the first place, the 
illusion of silver cannot be produced by the co-operating cause 
(, sahakari-pratyaya ) which, in the present case, is light ; for light 
is the cause of the distinctness of the perception. In the second place, 
it cannot be produced by the dominant cause (adhipati-pratyaya) 
which, in the present case, is the visual organ, for the visual organ 
is the cause only of the visual character of the perception ; it cannot 
account for the particular nature of the visual perception, viz. that 
of silver. In the third place, it cannot be produced by the immediate 
cause ( samanantara-pratyciya) which is the immediately preceding 
cognition ; for the illusory cognition of silver may arise immediately 
after a cognition of an entirely different kind, e.g. that of a jar. 

1 NM., pp. 177-8. 2 FKM., p. 13. 
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xhfrth place, it cannot be produced by an external can 
n~praiyaya)) for, according to the Buddhist idealist (Yogacara), 
there is no external reality at all. How, then, can the Buddhist 
idealist account for the illusory cognition of silver ? The Yogacara 
holds that it is produced by a vdsand or residuum of silver which, 
at some time or other, arose in the beginningless series of nescience 
(avidya ), which, again, had been produced by a yet earlier idea of 
silver, and so on. Thus the idea of silver is the result of a beginningless 
series of residua ; and owing to error this subjective idea appears 
to consciousness as something external An illusion, therefore, is 
not produced by an external object in contact with a sense-organ ; 
but it is simply an eccentric projection of a subjective idea into the 
external world \ it is a purely subjective hallucination. 1 

Prabhacandra gives the following gist of the doctrine of 
Atmakhyati in Prameyakamalamdrtancla, In the illusory perception 
of silver, the object of consciousness, e.g. silver, is a subjective form 
of consciousness itself; it appears as an extra-mental object owing 
to tire potency of erroneous cognitions arising out of beginningless 
? nescience. The beginningless series of various residua or subconscious 
impressions are gradually awakened in persons ; on account of this, 
various cognitions (e.g. pots, cloths, etc.) arise, which cognize their 
own forms. There are no external objects corresponding to these 
cognitions. This is the doctrine of Atmakhyati. 2 

(b) Criticism of Atmakhydti 

Jayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Atmakhyati, on behalf of Prabhakara :— 

| According to this doctrine, a mere idea appears as the cognizer, 
|he cognized object, and the cognition ; there is neither a subject 
apart from ideas, nor an object apart from ideas ; there is simply a 
I ‘cries of ideas or cognitions. Thus, if in an illusion a mere idea is 
nanifested in consciousness, and not an external object, then we would 
lave such a cognition as “ I am silver ”, and not as “ this is silver 
i Moreover, this doctrine implies Viparltakhyati, inasmuch as, according 
to this view, an internal or subjective idea is cognized as something 
different, viz. an external or objective reality. And this doctrine 
|mplies Asatkhyati too, since the cognition of externality has no real 
^objective basis, there being no extra-mental reality according to 
'.the Yogacara. 3 

1 VPS., p. 34. 
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rabhacandra gives the following criticism of the doettfi 
Jkhyati :— 

If all cognitions apprehend only their own forms, and not those 
of external objects, as the Yogacara holds, there would be no distinc¬ 
tion between an illusory cognition and a valid cognition, and con¬ 
sequently, there would be neither any sublating cognition nor any 
sublated cognition. If, again, the forms of illusory cognitions such 
as silver and the like are not those of external objects, but mere forms 
of consciousness, then they would be apprehended as such, like the 
forms of pleasure and pain, and not as something external. And also 
a person under illusion would exert himself to get the object of 
illusion, as if it were a subjective momentary cognition, and not an 
extra-mental reality. If it is urged that an internal momentary 
cognition is mistaken for an external permanent object owing to 
the potency of nescience ( avidycl ), then the doctrine of Atmakhyati 
leads to Viparltakhyati, since the internal form of a momentary 
cognition appears as an external permanent object. I hus the doctrine 
of Atmakhyati is untenable. 1 , < 

The Samkara-V edantist (Vidyaranya) offers the following 
criticism of the doctrine of Atmakhyati. In the illusion of siKer, 
is the illusory silver devoid of origination, on account of its extra¬ 
ordinary nature ? Or does it originate like an ordinary silver ? On 
the first alternative, it would not be of the nature of an emergent 
cognition as it really is ; it comes into being, and so it cannot be 
without an origin. On the second alternative, it must be produced 
either by a cognition or by an object. It cannot be produced by an 
object, as the" Yogacara does not admit the existence of an extra- 
mental object. If it is produced by a cognition, is it produced by 
a pure cognition or a cognition which is due to a vitiated cause ? 
It cannot be produced by a pure ( visuddha) cognition, as pure cognition 
constitutes liberation. If it is produced by a cognition which is due 
to a vitiated cause, is it the same originating cognition which appre¬ 
hends the silver ? Or is it some other cognition ? The first alter¬ 
native is not possible, because the originating cognition and the 
originated cognition both being momentary, and hence occupying 
different points of time, there would be no presentation of silver at 
all. The second alternative also is impossible. If it is another 
cognition that apprehends the silver, it cannot be a cognition produced 
by a non-vitiated cause, as in that case there would be no reason why 
such a cognition should specially apprehend silver. If, on the other 
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Cognition apprehending the illusory silver is produced b; 
a ^vitiated cause, then that cause is either silver or it is riot silver. 
It cannot be % silver, for, in that case, silver would have causal efficiency 
and consequently it would have a real existence, which is not admitted 
by the Yogacara. If silver is not the cause, then it cannot be mani¬ 
fested in the illusory cognition. Thus on the doctrine of Atmakhyati 
the illusory cognition of silver would never come into being. 1 

4. The Doctrine of Alaukikakhyati 
(a) Exposition of Alaukikakhyati 

Javanta Rhatta gives the following exposition of the doctrine of 
Alaukikakhyati in Nyayamanjan and says that it is held by a certain 
Mlmarhsaka. According to this doctrine, in the illusory cognition 
of silver it is not a nacre that is the object of the illusory cognition, 
but it is silver ; but this silver is different from ordinary or laukika 
silver ; it is alaukika or extraordinary silver. Just as the valid 
cognition of silver has for its object ordinary or laukika silver, so the 
illusory cognition of silver has for its object extraordinary or alaukika 
silver. What is the difference between laukika silver and alaukika 
silver ? Whatever is manifested to consciousness as silver must be 
regarded as silver ; but some silver known as an object of conscious¬ 
ness serves our practical purposes {yyavahdra-pravartaka\ while 
some other silver does not; the former is called ordinary or laukika 
silver, while the latter is called extraordinary or alaukika silver. 
In the illusory cognition of silver it is an extraordinary or alaukika 
silver that is the object of the illusion ; it is silver because there is 
a cognition of silver ; and it is alaukika or extraordinary silver because 
it does not serve any practical purpose. 2 



(//) Criticism of Alaukikakhyati « 

Jayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Alaukikakhyati :— 

How do you know that there is extraordinary or alaukika silver 
corresponding to the illusory cognition of silver ? It is an absolutely 
new and unperceived object. The contradicting perception “ this 
is not silver” clearly establishes the alaukikatva or extraordinariness 
of the silver which existed at the time of the illusory cognition. 
Hence there is neither silver corresponding to the illusion of silver, 

1 VPS., pp. 34-5 ; E.T., Indian Thought, vol. i, p. 273. 
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4 $ it alaukika or extraordinary. So it is not right to 
j&atever is manifested to consciousness as silver must be silver ; 
silver is manifested to consciousness in the illusory cognition of silver, 
though really there is no silver at all at that time and place. Real 
silver can be known only through the cognition of silver which is 
not contradicted by any other cognition ? 

Moreover, what differentiates an ordinary or laukika object 
from an extraordinary or alaukika object ? On what does the 
distinction depend ? Does it depend upon the distinction of our 
cognitions [pratibhasa-nibandhana) ? Or does it depend upon the 
fulfilment or non-fulfilment of our practical purposes (vyavahara- 
sadasadbhava-mhandhana) ? The first alternative is not tenable ; 
for sometimes we are conscious of the existence of silver, and some¬ 
times of the non-existence of silver ; but we are never conscious of 
the laukikatva (ordinariness) and alaukikatva (extraordinariness) 
of silver. The second alternative also cannot be maintained, for what 
is the meaning of practical use (yyavahara) ? Does it mean 
the capacity of being an object of thought and speech ( jnanabhidhana - 
svabhava) ? Or does it mean the capacity of producing an effect 
or action (< arthakriya-nirvartana) ? The first view is untenable, 
because there is no consciousness of laukikatva (ordinariness) or 
alaukikatva (extraordinariness) of an object. The second view also 
is not tenable, for, in that case, the woman embraced in a dream would 
be laukika , and a jar which is destroyed as soon as it is produced, and 
as such cannot serve any practical purpose, would be alaukika , Further, 
he who does not make an effort to pick up silver at the sight of a 
nacre does so, not because he recognizes the alaukikatva (extra¬ 
ordinariness) of the existing silver, but because he understands that 
there is no silver in reality. If there is alaukika silver as the object 
of the illusion of silver, why should a person under illusion make an 
effort to pick it up ? If it is urged that he perceived the alaukika 
silver as laukika , then at last the advocate of the doctrine of Alaukika- 
khyfiti comes to adopt the view of Anyathakhyati, according to which, 
one object appears as a different one in an illusion. 1 

5. The Doctrine of Anirvacaniyakhyati 
( a ) Exposition of Anirvacaniyakhyati 

The S'lmk. ra-Vedantist holds that the object of an illusion is , 
neither real, nor unreal, nor both, but undefmable ( 'anitvacariiya ). 
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'led the doctrine of Anirvacanlyakhyati. According 
fie, whatever is manifested in a cognition is the object ol 
that cognition. In the illusory perception of silver, it is silver that 
appears in consciousness 5 so silver must be the object of this illusion. 
If something else is regarded as the object of this illusion, as the 
doctrine of Anyathakhyati holds, why should we call this illusion 
an illusion of silver and not of something else f So it is silver that 
is the object of the illusion of silver. But this silver is neither real 
(sat), nor unreal (asat), nor both real and unreal (sadasat), but it is 
^indefinable (anirvacanlya). It cannot be real, for, in that case, 
the cognition of silver would be valid, and not illusory, and as such 
would not be contradicted by any sublating cognition. Nor can 
it be unreal, for, in that case, it would not produce the cognition of 
silver, and, consequently, it would not lead the person under illusion 
to exert himself to get hold of silver. Nor can it be both real and 
unreal, as this supposition would involve both the above difficulties, 
and further, two contradictory qualities like reality and unreality 
cannot inhere in one and the same object. Hence the silver which 
is the object of the illusory cognition of silver must be regarded as 
unde finable [anirvacanlya ). 1 

The £amkarite, therefore, holds that undefinable silver is produced 
at that time and place and continues as long as the illusion of silver 
persists. This kind of existence is called by him pratibhasika-satta > 
or apparent existence, which is different from vyavaharika-sattc 
or empirical existence. 

But: what is the use of admitting an undefinable reality to account 
for an illusion i An illusory cognition may very well be explained 
by the doctrine of Anyathakhyati, according to which, an illusion 
is the misapprehension of one thing as a different thing ; for example, 
the illusion of silver is the misapprehension of a nacre as silver which 
exists in some other time and place. The Samkarite urges that silver 
existing in some other time and place cannot be an object of perception, 
since it is not present to the sense-organ and there can be no presenta¬ 
tion without a present object. The Neo-Naiyayika argues that the 
silver existing in some other time and place is brought to conscious¬ 
ness by association, and produces the perception of silver by means 
of an extraordinary intercourse whose character is knowledge 
(jnanalaksana-sanriikarsa). The Samkarite urges that in that case, 
in the inference of fire from smoke, fire which is not present to the 
sense-organ might be brought to consciousness by association, and 

1 The Jaina account of the Samkarite doc*:rine. PKM., pp. r3—14. 
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:e the perception of fire by means of an extraordinarjQJ_ 

whose character is knowledge (. jnma-laksana-sannikarsa ) 
and thus there would be no inference at all. 

Besides, what is the meaning of Anyathakhyati ? If it means 
a cognition of one thing as otherwise, to what does the otherwiseness 
actually belong ? Does it belong to the cognitive activity (the act 
of cognizing), or to the result of cognitive activity, i.e. the resulting 
cognition, or to the object of cognition ? The first alternative 
is impossible. If the act of cognizing the shell is in the form of silver, 
then the shell cannot be called the objective substrate of the illusory 
cognition of silver $ because an object can impart its own form to 
that cognition by which it is apprehended, and hence the shell cannot 
impart its own form to a cognition which apprehends silver. 1 he 
second alternative also is not tenable. The otherwiseness (anyathdtva) 
cannot belong to the result of cognitive activity or the cognition itself, 
for the cognition does not essentially differ, whether it is true or 
illusory ; the cognition does not appear as something different or 
otherwise. Nor can the third alternative be maintained. In what 
sense, can the otherwiseness belong to the object, viz. the shell ( 
Does it mean that the shell identifies itself with silver ? Or does it 
mean that the shell transforms itself into the form of silver ? In 
the first alternative, is the shell absolutely different from silver ? 
Or are they different and non-different at the same time ? T he first 
view is untenable, since things absolutely different from each other 
can never identify themselves with each other. The second view' 
also is untenable,"for, in that case, such judgments as “ the cow is 
short-horned ” would be illusory. In the second alternative, if 
the shell actually transforms itself into the form of silver, then the 
cognition of silver cannot be sublated as it is the cognition of a real 
change. If it is urged that the shell actually transforms itself into 
silver for the time being, i.e. so long as the illusion lasts, then silver 
would be perceived in the shell also by those who do not suffer from 
any defect of the sense-organs and the like. Thus the doctrine of 
Anyathakhyati cannot be stated in an intelligible form. It does not 
offer a better explanation of an illusion than the doctrine oi 
Anirvacanlyakhyati, according to which an undefinable object is 
produced at the time of an illusory cognition. 1 

But it may be urged that the object of the illusory cognition 
of silver cannot be illusory or undefinable silver, inasmuch as the 
cause of silver (e.g. its different parts) is absent at the time. The 
Saffikarite urges that it is produced by avidya in co-operation with 
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:ious impression of silver perceived in the past, and revh 
Bj^Lhisup^rception of its similarity with a nacre which is in contact 
with the visual organ impaired by a certain derangement. Hence 
it cannot be said that illusory silver (pratibhfisika rajata) cannot be 
produced at the time, which is the object of the illusory cognition 
of silver. 1 

Thus the Sarhkarite argues that an illusion is a presentative 
cognition, and as such it must be produced by a present object ; 
and the object of a cognition must be that which appears in conscious¬ 
ness ; it cannot be some other object which does not appear in 
consciousness. In the illusory cognition of silver, it is silver that 
is the object of the cognition as it appears in consciousness ; and that 
silver must be present at that time and place, when and where the 
illusion is produced ; otherwise the illusion would not be a presentative 
cognition. Thus the illusion of silver has silver for its object which 
is produced then and there and continues as long as the illusion lasts. 
But this silver cannot be real, as in that case the cognition of silver 
would not be illusory. It cannot be unreal, as in that case there would 
be no cognition of silver and consequently no activity for the appropria¬ 
tion of silver. Nor can it be real and unreal both, as it involves self- 
contradiction. lienee it must be undefinable. 


[b) Criticism of AntrvacanlyahhycUi 


Ramanuja contends that even the doctrine of Anirvacanlyakhyati 
cannot avoid Anyathakhyati, which it seeks to refute. The very 
assumption of an undefinable existence to account for an illusion 
implies that one thing appears as another, since an undefinable object 
appears to consciousness as real. If an undefinable object were appre¬ 
hended as undefinable at the time of the illusory cognition, then the 
cognition would not be illusory, and hence it would not be contra¬ 
dicted by a subsequent cognition. If it is urged that the undefinable 
object of an illusion does not appear as undefinable so long as the 
illusion lasts, but subsequently it is known to be undefinable by 
rational reflection, then also the doctrine of Anirvacanlyakhyati 
leads to Anyathakhyati, as an undefinable object appears to conscious¬ 
ness as real. Moreover, the doctrine of Anyathakhyati can adequately 
explain all the facts connected with an illusion, viz. illusory cognition, 
activity consequent upon an illusion, and the subsequent sublating 
cognition. What, then, is the use of supposing an undefinable object 
which is absolutely unperceived and groundless ? 
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r^/Even if we admit that an unde finable object is producec 
'•-time of the corresponding illusion, what is its cause ? In the illusory 
cognition of silver what is the cause of the undefinable silver which 
is the object of the illusion ? The cognition of silver cannot originate 
the undefinable silver, for there cannot be the cognition of silver 
before origination of the silver. It is absurd to argue that at first a 
cognition arises without any object, and then this objectless cognition 
produces the undefinable silver and makes it an object of apprehension. 
Nor can it be argued that a certain defect in the sense-organs is the 
cause of the illusory silver } for a defect abiding in the knowing 
person cannot produce an effect in an outward object. Nor can the 
sense-organs, apart from defects, give rise to the illusory silver, for 
the sense-organs are the causes of cognitions only, and not of the 
objects of cognitions. Nor can the sense-organs deranged by a certain 
defect originate the illusory silver ; for they also can produce peculiar 
modifications only in the cognitions produced by them, but not in 
the objects of those cognitions. Nor can a beginningless nescience 
(< avidya) be die cause of the illusory silver, for the doctrine of nescience 
does not stand to reason. Ramanuja has brought seven charges 
against the Samkarite doctrine of nescience (avidya). 1 


6. The Doctrine ok Satkhyati 
(a) Exposition of Satkhyati 

The Ramanujist holds that an illusory perception has a real 
object (sat) for its objective substrate. In the illusory perception 
of silver in a nacre the silver that is manifested to consciousness is 
a real object, for an unreal object can never be apprehended. Other¬ 
wise, why is it that only silver is apprehended in a nacre, and not 
a jar, or a cloth, or some other thing ? It cannot be argued that silver 
is apprehended owing to its similarity with the nacre, inasmuch as 
the similarity of the nacre with silver would revive the subconscious 
impression of silver, and thus produce the recollection of silver, 
but would never produce the perception of silver. It is real silver 
that is the object of the illusory perception of silver. But how is it 
ml ? All objects of the world are produced by triplication or 
quintuplication (paheikarana) of the five elements of earth, water, 
fire, air, and ether, so that everything exists everywhere in the form 
of its elements. Hence silver in which the element of fire predominates 
exists in part in the nacre in which the element of earth predominates. 

1 R.B., i, i, i. 
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tv^l there is a law that an object is similar to that obje 
/tains the parts of the latter. According to this law, a nacre^ 
whlcEMs similar to silver must contain the parts of silver. Thus in 
the illusory perception of silver in a nacre, silver must exist in part 
in the nacre. But, then, why is the perception of silver in a nacre 
called illusory ? It is called illusory, not because silver does not 
exist even in part in the nacre, but because in the nacre the parts of 
silver are much less than those of the nacre, and they do not ser e 
our practical purposes. Thus every illusory perception has a real 
object for its objective substrate. This is the doctrine of Satkhyati. 1 


(h) Criticism of Satkhyclti 

A Samkarite offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Satkhyati in Advaitamoda ;— 

According to the Ramanujist, all cognitions are real ; even an 
illusory cognition has a real object for its objective substrate. Thus 
the illusory perception of silver has real silver for its object. 1 he 
Saihkarite also holds that the illusory perception of silver has real 
silver for its object. But, according to the Sarhkarlte, the silver 
which is the object of the illusory cognition of silver has only apparent 
or illusory existence ( prStibhfisika-sdttd ), while according to the 
Ramanujist, it has real or ontological existence paramdrthika - 
satta). 

But if the object of an illusion has real existence, how can we 
perceive water in a desert ? It is true that a part of water does exist 
in earth on account of triplication or quintuplication of the subtle 
elements. But the distinctive character of water does not exist in 
a particular earthy substance produced by triplication or quintuplica¬ 
tion of the elements. Even if the distinctive character of water 
exists in the part of water which constitutes a part of that substance, 
it is not capable of being perceived. Triplication or quintuplication 
is such a combination of the elements that they cannot be separated. 
Before triplication or quintuplication the elements are subtle and 
imperceptible ; after triplication or quintuplication also the part of 
water alone cannot be perceived in the earthy substance. Moreover, 
it does not stand to reason that the elements of water in the earthy 
substance, though subtle, are perceived from a distance, but they 
cannot be perceived by those who are near it. "I he Ramanujist 
says that fire and earth are not perceived owing to a certain defect 

1 NySyaparifiiddhi, p. 37 ; Yatindraniatadipika, pp. 4-5. 
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peripheral organ, and water is perceived owing to' 
ta). But this is no argument. 

For the same reason it is wrong to hold that we have an illusory 
perception of silver in a nacre because silver really exists in the nacre 
in the form of the elements of fire, which enter into three-fold or 
five-fold combination to constitute the nacre. Moreover, why are 
the elements of fire in the nacre perceived as silver alone ? They 
might as well be perceived as lightning, the sun, and other fiery 
objects, because the elements of fire are common to all these objects 
before combination. It cannot be said that certain particles of the 
fire ( te'ias) which, by triplication or quintuplication, are transformed 
into silver, are combined and are perceived in the nacre, for there is 
no proof of their existence. It cannot be said that the cognition of 
silver is the proof of their existence, for it would involve a vicious 
circle. The existence of silver in the nacre would depend upon the 
cognition of silver being an apprehension of a real object ; and the 
cognition of silver being an apprehension of a real object would depend 
upon the existence of a part of silver in the nacre. It cannot be said 
that the existence of a part of silver in the nacre is proved by the 
perception of similarity of the nacre with silver. The nacre is similar 
to silver because it is endowed with those qualities which are common 
to itself and silver, viz. brightness and the like, and not because it 
contains a part of silver j there is no law of nature that an object 
must contain a part of another object with which it has similarity. 
If the clothes and ornaments of Caitra are similar to those of 
Devadatta, Devadatta may mistake the clothes and ornaments of 
Caitra for his own. But the parts of the clothes and ornaments 
of Devadatta do not interpenetrate into the clothes and ornaments 
of Caitra. Hence the doctrine of Satkhyati is groundless. 


7. The Doctrine of Sadasatkhyati 

This doctrine is held by die Samkhya. Kapila criticizes all the 
rival doctrines of illusion and establishes his own doctrine. 1 And 
Aniruddha explains his arguments. The Madhyamika holds that some¬ 
thing non-existent, e.g. the identity of a nacre with a piece of silver, 
appears in consciousness in the illusory perception “this is silver”. 
This is wrong, for a non-existent object can neither lead to action 
nor produce a cognition, e.g. the horns of a man. 2 Prabhakara holds 
that in the illusory perception “ this is silver ” there are two 
cognitions: ( 1 ) the perception of ‘‘this” present to the visual 

1 $adasatkhy 5 tirbadhabadh 5 t. SS., v, 56, 2 SSV., v, 52. 
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'ap'd'(2) the recollection of u silver 99 ; and non-discrimination^ 
cognitions from each other leads to action. This also 
is wrong, for apprehension of non-difference or identity is found 
to lead to action, and the illusory perception u this is silver ” is 
contradicted by the sublating cognition “ this is not silver ”, while 
a valid cognition can never be contradicted. 1 The Samkarite holds 
that the objective substrate of the illusory perception 44 this is silver ” 
is neither real nor unreal nor both ; if it were unreal, there would 
be no immediate or presentative cognition ; if it were real, there 
would be no sublating cognition ; and it cannot be both as it is self- 
contradictory ; hence the object of the illusion is neither real nor 
unreal nor both, but it is undefinable. This also is wrong, for the 
illusory perception, in the present case, is defined as “ this is silver ’ . 2 
1 he Naiyayika holds that in the illusory perception “ this is silver ” 
it is a nacre that appears in consciousness as a piece of silver. This 
also is wrong, because it is against experience that one object 
should appear in consciousness as another object. 3 

Hence the Sarnkhya concludes that in the illusory perception 
this is silver ” the cognition of 44 this 99 is real (sat) and the cognition 
of 44 silver ” is unreal (asat). The cognition of 44 this ” has for its 
object an object present to the visual organ ; so it is real. The 
cognition of 44 silver ” has for its object 44 silver 99 which is not present 
to the visual organ ; and it is contradicted by a sublating cognition j 
so it is unreal. So an illusion apprehends both a real object (sat) 
and an unreal object (asat).* This is Aniruddha’s interpretation of 
the doctrine of Sadasatkhyati. Vijfianabhiksu says that in the illusory 
perception 44 this is silver 99 the silver that appears in consciousness 
is real (sat), since it exists in the shop of a silver-merchant, and it 
is unreal (asat), since it is falsely ascribed to a nacre. 5 


8. The Doctrine of PrasjddharthakhyAti 
(a) Exposition of Prasicldharthakhyati 

According to this doctrine, a non-existent thing is not the object 
of an illusory cognition, but a really existent object established by 
knowledge ; for example, water is the object of the illusion of water, 
;md when the illusory cognition is contradicted by the cognition of 
the rays of the sun, then the latter cognition has for its object the 
of the sun. 


1 SSV., v, 53. 

3 Ibid., v, 55. 


4 Ibid., v, 56. 


2 Ibid., v, 54. 

5 SPB., v, 56. 
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( b) Criticism of Prasiddharthakhyati 


<SL 


This theory, too, is untenable. If all cognitions were true 
representations of their objects, there would be no difference between 
a valid cognition and an illusion, all cognitions would be equally 
valid. And a person having an illusory cognition of water and acting 
upon it would feel the wetness of the ground, etc., which are the 
effects of water though water itself may be absent, because the effect 
of water is not momentary like the flash of lightning. And if all 
cognitions are equally valid, no cognition can be contradicted by 
another cognition. But it is a fact of experience that some cognitions 
are contradicted by other • cognitions. Hence the doctrine of 
Prasiddharthakhyati is untenable. 1 


9. The Doctrine of Vivekakhyati or Smritipramosa 
(a) Exposition of Vivekdkhyati 

Prabhakara’s doctrine of VivekSkhyati (non-discrimination) 
is sometimes called Akhyiiti (non-apprehension). But in order to 
distinguish this doctrine from that of Akhyati described above we 
prefer to call it by the name of Vivekakhyati. According to Prabha- 
kara, whatever is manifested to consciousness must be the object 
of that consciousness ; and hence there can be no apprehension of 
an object as a different thing \ there can be no Anyathakhyati or 
misapprehension. 

What is the object of the illusion of silver, according to the 
doctrine of Anyathakhyati ? Is it silver existing in some other time 
and place ? Or is it a nacre which conceals its own form and assumes 
the form of silver ? Or is it the nacre itself in its own true form ? ; 

The first alternative implies Asatkhyati. If silver existing in 
some other time and place is the object of the illusion of silver, then 
silver which does not exist at present becomes the object of the illusory | 
cognition, and thus something non-existent is apprehended as 
existent. Hence Anyathakhyati implies Asatkhyati. » 

The second alternative is unintelligible. If a nacre, which conceals | 
its own form and assumes the form of silver, is the objective substrate 
of the illusion of silver, then is there an apprehension of a nacre or 
an apprehension of silver f If the former, then there is no illusion, ^ 
as a nacre is perceived as a nacre. If the latter, then there is no proof 
of the existence of the nacre there, which is manifested as silver in 


1 PKM., p. 13. 
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ttofes. It cannot be said that the nacre is known bv t^ej 
cognition “ this is not silver ” ; because the object of the 
illusion of sil/er cannot be established by some other cognition. 
A sublating cognition merely establishes the non-existence of the 
object of the sublated illusion ; it does not ascertain the object 
of the illusory cognition. 

The third alternative also cannot be maintained. It cannot be 
held that a nacre is the object of the illusion of silver. Lor, in that 
c ase, everything present at the time of the cognition, e.g. the proximate 
piece of land, etc., would be regarded as the object of the illusory 
cognition. 1 Hence Prabhakara concludes that whatever is manifested 
in a cognition must be regarded as the object of that cognition. In 
the illusory cognition of silver, it is silver that is manifested in 
consciousness j so silver must, be regarded as the object of the illusory 
cognition of silver. It is foolish to regard a nacre as the object of 
the illusion of silver. 

We have already found that according to Prabhiikara, there are 
two elements in an illusory cognition. It is made up of a presentative 
element and a representative element which are not discriminated 
from e ach other as long as the illusion lasts. This lack of discrimina¬ 
tion between the two elements is the cause of exertion for the 
appropriation or avoidance of the object of illusion. A sublating 
cognition does not contradict an illusion, but simply recognizes the 
distinction between the presentative element and the representative 
clement involved in an illusion. In the illusory cognition “ this is 
silver ”, “ this ” is not identical with “ silver ”, as the doctrine of 
Anyathakhyati holds, “ this ” is nothing but “ this ” which is per¬ 
ceived, and “ silver ” is nothing but “ silver ” which is remembered ; 
“ this ” is one thing (e.g. brightness, etc.), and “ silver ” is quite a 
different thing. The distinction between these two is recognized 
when there is the so-called sublative cognition “ this is not silver 
But why are not the two elements discriminated from each other 
before the so-called sublative cognition ? Prabhakara holds that 
the representative element does not appear in consciousness as 
representation owing to smritipramosa or obscuration of memory. 


(i) Criticism of Vivekakhyat't 

jayanta Bhatta offers the following criticism of the doctrine of 
Vivekakhyati :— 

Prabhakara holds that an illusion is a complex psychosis made 
1 NM., pp. 176-7. 
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presentative and representative elements which ca 


_uradnminated from each other owing to obscuration of memory. 
But when the illusion is contradicted by a sublative cognition the 
presentative element is discriminated from the representative element. 
In the illusory perception of silver in a nacre in the form this is 
silver ”, there is a presentation of" this ” and there is a representation 
or reproduction of silver in memory, which are not distinguished 
from each other. But the Naiyayika urges that in the illusion of 
silver there is an actual perception or presentation of silver ; :n this 
process we do actually feel that we are perceiving silver. But 
Prabhakara tries to explain away this fact of experience. He cannot 
account for the fact that as long as the illusion of silver lasts, there 
is an actual presentation or perception of silver, and not a mere 
representation of silver. He cannot give a satisfactory account of 
the so-called non-discrimination of the presentative element from 
the representative element in an illusion. He cannot also explain the 
nature of the so-called smrtipramosa or obscuration of memory. 1 
Let us consider these in detail. 

In the first place, Prabhakara holds that when we have the 
illusion of silver in a nacre the sense-organ does not come in contact 
with real silver > so there is no presentation of silver, but only a 
representation of silver. In the illusion “ this is silver there are 
two elements, a presentation of 1 this ’ and a representation ot 
“ silver ”, which are not discriminated from each other at the tune. 
But the Naiyayika and the Vedantist contend that we are conscious 
of silver as something presented to consciousness here and now 
and not as something perceived in the past and remembered now. 
Nor can it be said that there is only a presentation of “ this ” and 
not of “ silver ”, for we have a direct and immediate knowledge of 
both “ this ” and “ silver ” at the same time ; so both of them are 
directly presented to consciousness or perceived at present. Gangesa 
and his followers hold that in the illusion “ this is silver ” both the 
elements “this” and “silver” are perceived, the first through 
the ordinary intercourse between the visual organ and its object, 
and the second through die extraordinary intercourse whose character 
is knowledge (. jMna-laksana-sanntkarsa ). 

In the second place, what does Prabhakara mean by non¬ 
discrimination ? So long as an illusion lasts there is no apprehension 
of non-discrimination ot its presentative factor from its reprcsentatc. e 
factor. It is apprehended, if at all, when it is sublated. But as a 
matter of fact, the subsequent sublative cognition testifies to the 

1 Indian Thought, vol. i, p. 177. 
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:on$ciousness of “ this is silver ” at the time of the illusl 
rather than non-discrimination of the presen tat live 
element from the representative element. Moreover, non-discrimina¬ 
tion at the time of an illusion cannot induce exertion in the person 
under illusion to appropriate or avoid the illusory object. In the 
illusion u this is silver ” what moves a person to action ? Is it the 
actual perception and the recollection together or either of the two ? 
If the former, then do the two psychoses operate together or in 
succession ? The first of these latter alternatives is inadmissible, 
since presentation and representation being distinct psychoses cannot 
occur at the same time. If the two cognitions are successive, the 
former can have no casual efficiency witli regard to the person’s 
iction, since the latter intervenes between the two. Nor can it be 
said that either psychosis by itself moves the person to action ; for 
the particular action follows neither from the perception of u this ” 
tor from the recollection of 44 silver ”, but from the direct and 
immediate apprehension of “ this is silver ”. Thus mere non¬ 
discrimination cannot account for exertion induced by an illusion. 

In the third place, what is the meaning of smrt'tpramosa or 
obscuration of memory ? If it means the absence of memory, then 
there cannot be a reproduction of silver perceived in the past, and 
it cannot differ from swoon in which there is no memory. If it 
means the consciousness of memory not as memory, but as something 
opposed to it, viz., perception, then the doctrine of smrtipramosa 
would imply Anyathakhyati. If it means the apprehension of a 
past object as present, then also it would imply Anyathakhyati. If 
it means the blending of perception with recollection in such a way 
hat the two psychoses cannot be distinguished from each other, 
then what is the meaning of blending ? Does it mean the appre¬ 
hension of the two different psychoses as non-different or identical ? 
Or does it mean the actual blending of the two different psychoses ? 
The first alternative leads to Anyathakhyati. The second alternative 
is impossible, for two physical things can blend with each other as 
milk and water, but two psychoses cannot blend with each other. 
Thu;: the doctrine of smrtipramosa is unintelligible. 


io. The Doctrine of Anyathakhyati 

S According to the doctrine of Anyathakhyati, an object is 
apprehended as a different object in an illusion which is not a sum 
of two psychical processes—perception and recollection—but a 
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_ psychosis of a perceptual character. When we percei 
nacre, we perceive in the nacre only the common qualitie 
nacre and silver, and not the peculiar qualities of the nacre ; th 
perception of similarity revives the idea of the peculiar qualities o 
silver in memory ; and the reproduction of silver in memory produces 
the perception of silver, and so we have an illusory perception “ this 
is silver 

Jayanta Bhatta refutes Prabhakara’s objections to the doctrine 
of Anyatliakhyati in the following manner :— 

First, Prabhakara has urged : What is the objective substrate 
of the illusion of silver ? Is it silver existing in some other time and 
place ? Or is it a nacre that conceals its own form and assumes the 
form of silver ? Or is it a nacre in itself ? He has urged that the 
first alternative implies Asatkhyati or apprehension of a non-existent 
object as existent. The Naiyayika replies that silver is not non¬ 
existent ; but it does exist in some other time and place. There is 
a difference between an absolutely non-existent thing (e.g. a sky- 
flower, etc.) and an object not existing “ here and now ”, but in some 
other time and place. The former is never an object of consciousness, 
while the latter is an object of consciousness. 

Secondly, Prabhakara. has urged that the second alternative is 
absurd and unintelligible. The Naiyayika replies that the nacre is 
said to conceal its own form, since we do not perceive its peculiar 
features (e.g. triangularity, etc.), and it is said to assume the form of 
silver, since we remember the distinctive features of silver. 

Thirdly, Prabhakara has urged that the. third alternative also 
is unreasonable. One object can never be apprehended as a different 
one ; for, ir that case, whatever is present to the sense-organ at the 
time of the illusory perception of silver would be regarded as the 
substrate of that illusion. The Naiyayika replies that he does r.ot mean 
that whatever is present to the sense-organ is the object of conscious¬ 
ness, so that the piece of land before the eyes may be regarded as 
the object of consciousness. What he means is that the nacre is the 
cause of the illusion of silver ; it is not an object of the illusory 
perception of silver. So all the charges of Prabhakara against 
Anyathakhyati are groundless. 1 

§ y. Different Theories of Illusions compared 

According to the doctrine of Akhyati, an illusion consists it* 
non-apprehension of an object {akhyati). An illusion has no external 

1 NM., pp. 184-5. 
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M all ; it is objectless (mrfiiambana). This doctrine^ 
in so far as the object that is manifested in consciousness in an 
iJliisafy cognition does not exist at that time and place. For example, 
silver docs not exist at that time and place when and where there is 
the illusory cognition of silver. But it is wrong for two reasons. 
In the first place, an illusory perception is not mere non-apprehension 
of an object ; it is apprehension of something ; in the illusory percep¬ 
tion of silver there is apprehension of silver though the object does 
not exist at that time and place ; there is not mere non-apprehension 
of a nacre. In the second place, an illusory perception is not always 
objectless ; in most cases it has an external stimulus (< tilambana). 
But sometimes an illusion is not produced by an external stimulus ; 
it is produced directly by the mind affected by a certain derange¬ 
ment. It is called a hallucination. But all illusions are not halluci¬ 
nations. 

The Madhyamika holds that an illusion consists in the appre¬ 
hension of a non-existent object (asatkhyati). The Madhyamika 
agrees with the above view that an illusion has no external stimulus 
at all. But according to the former, an illusory cognition consists 
in non-apprehension of an object ( akhyati ), while according to the 
latter, it consists in apprehension of a non-existent object ( asatkhy&ti ). 
The doctrine of Asatkhyati is right in so far as the object of an 
illusion does not exist then and there. But it is wrong in so far as 
the ob ject of an illusion is not absolutely non-existent, but exists in 
some other time and place. But this doctrine is in keeping with the 
spirit of nihilism of the Madhyamika. According to him, the ultimate 
reality is Void ( sunyam) \ neither the external world nor the inner 
world of ideas is real. 


"I lie Yogacara holds that an illusion consists in apprehension 
of a subjective cognition ( atmakhyati ). He agrees with the above 
two views that an illusion has no external stimulus at all : it is 
absolutely objectless. But, according to him, an illusory cognition 
consists neither in non-apprehension of an object nor in apprehension 
of a non-existent object, but in apprehension of a purely subjective 
cognition as an external object; an illusion consists in projection 
of an idea into the external world. But only hallucinations are 
illusions of this kind. Other illusions are produced by external 
stimuli $ they are not pure creations of fancy. They cannot be 
explained by the doctrine of Atmakhyati. But this doctrine is in 
keeping with the spirit of subjective idealism of the Yogacata. 
According to him, there is no external world at all ; there is only 
the inner world of ideas which appear to us as external objects. 
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' \The Samkarite holds that an illusion consists in appr^hj 
an unde finable object {anirvacaniya khydti). According to him, 
an illusion has an objective basis ; it has an external stimulus ; it 
has an illusory object corresponding to it. The Samkarite believes 
in three degrees of reality : (i) ontological reality {paramarthi- 

kasatta ) ; (-2) empirical reality {yyavahartkasatta) ; and (3) illusory 
reality ( i pratibhasikasatta ). Brahman has ontological reality ; the 
world of external objects conditioned by space, time, and causality 
has empirical reality i and objects falsely ascribed to empirical objects, 
like silver ascribed to a nacre, have illusory reality : these also have 
an extra-mental existence. The illusory perception of silver has for 
its object extra-mental illusory silver (preftibhasika rajata) which 
is neither real, nor unreal, nor both, but uhdefinable. 

The doctrine of Alaukikakhyati is substantially the same as that 
of Anirvacanlyakhyati. According to Alaukikakhyati, the illusory 
perception of silver has extraordinary silver ( alaukika rajata) for its 
object, which has no practical efficiency. These doctrines go beyond 
the province of psychology and seek to define the ontological nature 
of the object of an illusion. They recognize the distinct: ve character 
of an illusory cognition. According to them, it is preservative or 
perceptual in character. But a presentative cognition always requires 
a present object which is an illusory reality ( prdtihhdsika) according 
to Anirvacanlyakhyati, and an extraordinary reality ( 'alaukika ), 
according to Alaukikakhyati. 

The Ramanujist holds that an illusion consists in apprehension 
of a real object {satkhydti). The illusory perception of silver in a 
nacre has real silver for its object. The Samkarite believes in the 
illusory existence (pratibhasika-satta) of silver at the time of the illusory 
perception. But the Ramanujist believes in its ontological existence 
(paramdrthika-sattcl) at the time of the illusory perception. According 
to him, silver really exists in the nacre in the form of its elements ; 
and the nacre is similar to silver only because silver does exist in part 
in the nacre. But this is going too far. Similarity means similarity 
in qualities. It does not necessarily mean partial co-existence of 
two things in each other. The doctrine of Satkhyati is based on the 
cosmological doctrine of triplication or quintuplication of the 
elements. 

The Sariikhya holds that an illusion consists in apprehension of 
a real object and an unreal object both (s a da satkhyati). In the illusory 
cognition of silver in the form “ this is silver ” the cognition of u this ” 
is the apprehension of an object present to the sense-organ, and the 
cognition of “ silver ” is the apprehension of silver which is not present 
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Se-organ. Prabhakara makes it more clear. Accordfcjn, 
illusory cognition is a complex psychosis made up of a 
prescntarive element and a representative element. The illusory 
cognition in the form “ this is silver ” is made up of the perception 
of“ this ” and the recollection of “ silver which are not discriminated 
from each other until the illusion is contradicted. But Prabh.lkara 
misses the distinctive psychological character of an illusory cognition ; 
it is a perceptual process, though it depends upon perception and 
recollection both. Prabhakara contends that the representative 
process in an illusory cognition appears to be a presentative process 
owing to mrttpra?nosa or lapse of memory. But why should he 
explain away a fact of experience by an unintelligible theory. An 
illusory cognition is experienced as a direct and immediate perception. 

The Naiyayika holds that an illusion consists in misapprehension 
ot one object as another or apprehension of an object in that in which 
it does not exist. According to him, an illusory cognition is a single 
psychosis of a perceptual character which is produced by a sense- 
organ impaired by a certain defect in contact with an external object 
in co-opcration with the subconscious impression of another object 
with winch it has similarity. In the illusory perception of silver in 
a nacre, the nacre is wrongly perceived as silver owing to the perver¬ 
sion of the sense-organ and the subconscious impression of another 
object awakened by the perception of similarity. This theory is not 
based on metaphysical grounds. It is based on the evidence of our 
experience. 


x 
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DREAMS 

§ I. The Psychological Character of Dream-consciousness 
(i) The Presentative Theory of Dreams 

Kanada defines a dream-cognition as the consciousness produced 
by a particular conjunction of the self with the central sensory or 
manas in co-operation with the subconscious impressions of past 
experience, like recollection; 1 

Pra^astapada defines a dream-cognition as an internal perception 
through the central sensory or mind, when all the functions of the 
external sense-organs have ceased and the mind has retired within 
a trans-organic region of the organism. 2 When the internal organ 
(manas) retires within itself, the peripheral organs cease to operate 
and consequently cannot apprehend their objects as they are no longer 
guided by the mind. During this retired state of the mind, when the 
automatic vital functions of in-breathings and out-breathings profusely 
go on in the organism, dream-cognitions arise through the central 
sensory from such causes as sleep, which is the name of a particular 
conjunction of the self with the mind, and subconscious impressions 
of past experience > these dream-cognitions are internal perceptions 
of unreal objects. 3 

XJdayana says that in the dream-state, though the external sense- 
organs cease to operate, we distinctly feel that we see objects with 
our very eyes, hear sounds with our very ears, and so on. 1 bamkara 
Mi£ra also holds that though a dream-cognition is produced by the 
mind when it has retired, and the external sense-organs have ceased 
to operate, it is apprehended as if it were produced by the external 
sense-organs (indriyadvfircneva ). 5 

Srldhara also regards cognitions as presentative in character. 
He says that dream-cognitions are independent of previous cognitions, 
and as such are not mere reproductions of past experience ; they are 
produced through the retired central sensory or mind when the 
functions of all the peripheral organs have ceased *, they are direct 

1 VS., h, 2, 6-7. 2 PBh., p. 183. 3 Ibid., p. 183. 

4 Kir., p. 273. 6 VSU., ix, 2, 7. 
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rmiediate presentations of a definite and determinate characti 
_i^dream-cognitions arising from sleep and subconscious 
Dressions are direct and immediate presentations (, apcroksa 
SiUhvedana) of objects which have no real existence at that time 
;md place . 1 2 Thus Sndhara clearly points out that dream-cognitions 
are presentative in character j they are not mere reproductions of 
past experience. But dream-perceptions are not produced by the 
external organs which cease to function at that time, but they are 
produced entirely by the mind (1manomfflraprabhavam ). And these 
dream-perceptions are not indefinite and indeterminate in nature ; 
but they are definite and determinate in character (pariccheda- 
svabhava). And these dream-perceptions are not valid but illusory, 
since they do not represent real objects present to the sense-organs 
here and now ”. 



Sivaditya defines a dream as a cognition produced by the central 
sensory perverted by sleep . 3 Madhava Sarasvatl points out the 
following distinctive marks of dream-cognitions as defined by 
Sivaditya. Firstly, they are produced by the central sensory or mind, 
and as such are different from the waking perceptions of jars and the 
like, which are produced by the external sense-organs. Secondly, 
they are produced by the perverted mind, and as such are different 
from the waking perceptions of pleasure and the like, which are 
produced by the unperverted mind. Thirdly, they are produced 
by the mind perverted by sleep, and as sucli are different from waking 
hallucinations which are produced by the perverted mind in the waking 
condition . 4 

PraSastapada, Srldhara, Samkara Misra, Sivaditya and others 
recognize the central origin of dreams. Though they hold that 
certain dreams are produced by organic disorders within the body, 
they do not recognize die origin of dreams from the external sense- 
organs. But Udayana admits that in the dream-state the peripheral 
organs (at least the tactual organ which pervades the organism) 
do not altogether cease to operate ; external stimuli, if not sufficiently 
intense to awaken the person, may act upon the peripheral organs 
and produce dream-cognitions . 5 Thus Udayana recognizes both 
peripherally excited and centrally excited dreams, or in the language 
of Sully, dream-illusions and dream-hallucinations. Udayana also 
holds that though dream-cognitions are generally perceptual in 


1 Purvadhigamanapeksarii paricchedasvabhavam inSnasam manoma- 
traprabhavaiii tat svapnajf&nam. NK., p. 184. 

2 NK., p. 185. 3 SP., p. 68 4 MitabhSsini, p. 68. 

5 Nvayakusumafijali, ch. iii, p. 9. 
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.cter being produced by the central sensory or mind, sorn^uj 
igh very rarely, they assume the form of inference, when, for 
instance, a person dreams that he sees smoke in a particular place 
and from the sight of the smoke infers that there must be fire behind 
it. 1 Thus the Vaise§ikas generally advocate the prcsentative theory 
of dreams. 

The ancient Naiyayikas also consider dreams as presentative 
in character. Gautama does not include dream-cognition in recollec¬ 
tion. Vatsyayana regards dream as distinct from recollection. Udyot- 
kara and Vacaspati also agree with Gautama and Vatsyayana. 2 3 
Thus the Naiyayikas and die Vaisesikas generally recognize the 
perceptual character of dreams. But there are some Nyaya~Vais'esi ka 
writers who hold that dreams are representative in character ; they 
are recollections of past experience due to revival of subconscious 
impressions. We may designate this doctrine as the representative 
theory of dreams as contrasted with the presentative theory. 


(ii) The Representative Theory of Dreams 

Among the Naiyayikas Bhasarvajna started the view that dream- 
consciousness is a kind of false recollection (smrti)* We have already 
seen that Jayasimhasuri distinguishes between anubhuyamanaropa 
illusions and smaryavulnaropa illusions. The former consist in 
the false ascription of a percept to another percept. The la tter consist 
in the false ascription of an idea of memory to a percept. Jayasimhasuri 
includes dreams in the latter. So he regards them as representative 
in character. 4 Jayanta Bhatta seems to regard dream-cognitions as 
recollections of past experience. 5 Kesavami^ra regards all dream- 
cognitions as false recollections. 8 Jagadi&i holds that dream-cognitions 
are produced by recollections of objects perceived in the past, adrsta 
or merit and demerit, and intra-orgajnic disorders. 7 Thus the ancient 
Naiyayikas regard dreams as presentative in character, while the 
majority of medieval and modern Naiyayikas regard them a* re¬ 
presentative in character. 8 

The Mfmamsakas also recognize the representative character 
of dreams. Rumania holds that even dreams have an objective 


1 Kir., p. 273. 

2 Uroesha Mishra: “ Dream theory in Indian Thought,” The 

Allahabad University Studies , vol. v, pp. 274, 275. 

5 Princess of IFales Sarswatibhavan Studies, Benares, vol. iii, p. 82 n. 

4 NTD., p.“ 67. 5 NML, pp. 182-3, 545. 

6 TBli., p. 30. 7 TA., p. n. 

3 The Allahabad University Studies , vol. v, p. 278. 
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iy are produced by external objects which ire not presei 
ebse-organs but were perceived elsewhere in the past and now 
revived through their subconscious impressions. 1 Parthasarathimisra 
says, u It is definitely known that dream-cognitions are of the nature 
of recollection/’ 2 He holds that external objects perceived in some 
other time and place are remembered owing to the revival of their 
impressions through the agency of adrsta (merit or demerit) ; but 
they appear to consciousness as objects existing here and now owing 
to the perversion of the mind bv sleep. 3 Prabhakara also regards 
dream-cognitions as recollections of past experience. But he slightly 
modifies the doctrine of Kumarila. He advances his theory of 
obscuration of memory ( smrtipramosa ) to account for the apparently 
presentative character of dreams. His theory will be considered in 
the next section. 

Samkara also is an advocate of the representative theory of 
dreams. He says, “ Dream-consciousness is of the nature of recollec¬ 
tion (smrti)” 4 44 Dreams are reproductions of past waking percep¬ 
tions owing to the revival of their subconscious impressions > so 
they have the semblance of waking perceptions.” 6 Though Samkara 
advocates the representative theory of dreams, his follower, Dhar- 
marajadvarindra advocates the presentative theory. 6 


(iii) Prabhakara $ Representative Theory of Dreams 

According to Prabhakara, dream-cognitions are really reproduc¬ 
tions of past waking experience ; but they appear to consciousness 
as direct and immediate sense-presentations owing to lapse of memory 
(.smrtipramosa). In dream-consciousness memory-images of past 
experience appear to consciousness as percepts. It is due to lapse of 
memory which makes the distinctive character of the memory- 
images, viz., their representative character drop out of consciousness ; 
and thus the memory-images of past experience deprived of their 
representative character appear to consciousness as percepts in dream. 
The process may be represented as follows :— 

Memory-image—memory — percept; or r*-presentation — 

memory = presentation. 

Recollection is the apprehension of the previously apprehended 

1 SV., p. 242. 2 NySyaratnakara on SV., p. 243. 

3 &>., pp. 211-12. 4 S.B., ii, 2, 29. 

5 S.B., iii, 2,6. Cf. Sully : “ Dreams are to a large extent the semblance 
of external perceptions,” Illusions , pp. 130-1. 

6 VP., pp. 159 fF. 
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/jujagrah'mam smrtih) ; and if the element of u the apprehc 
tics below the threshhold of consciousness, then recollection appears 
as a direct apprehension or perception, the representation appears 
as a direct and immediate presentation. Thus, according to Prabha¬ 
kara, dream-cognitions are really representative in character, but 
they appear to consciousness as direct presentations owing to lapse 
of memory. Prabhakara explains both the waking illusions and dream- 
illusions by the samr theory of obscuration of memory [smrti- 
pramosa) . l 


§ 2. The Nyfiya-Vaiigsika Criticism of the Prdhhdkara Theory 

Udayana discusses the nature of dream-cognitions in Nyttyaku- 
sumanjali and criticizes the Prabhakara theory of dreams. In the 
dream-state, though the external sense-organs cease to function, 
yet we have direct and immediate presentations of objects not present 
at that time and place. This dream-consciousness cannot be of the 
nature of memory, inasmuch as during the state of dream we do not 
recognize dream-cognitions as reproductions of our past experience 
in such a form as “ I remember this ” ; nor, on waking from sleep, 
do we remember our dream-cognitions in such a form as “ I 
remembered this But, on the contrary, during the state of dream 
we apprehend our dream-cognitions as actual perceptions, and not 
as mere echoes of our past experience ; and on waking from sleep 
we remember our dream-cognitions as actual perceptions in the dream- 
state. So dream-cognitions are not representative but perceptual 
in character. 

But how can they be perceptual in nature, since the things that 
are presented to consciousness in dream are not present at that time 
and place, and the peripheral organs are not quite operative at that 
time, which are the channels of all perceptions, and the central organ 
too cannot apprehend external objects without the help of the 
peripheral organs ? Are dream-cognitions, then, illusions of memory 
\smrti -vip ary Its a) ? Do dream-cognitions appear as percepts, though, 
as a matter of fact, they are nothing but memory-images ? Do 
memory-images appear to consciousness as percepts in dream- 
cognitions l Are dream-cognitions the illusions of memory, as 
Prabhakara holds ? If by illusions of memory he means the illusory 
cognitions of the objects of memory, Udayana has no objection. 
But if by these he means the illusory appearance of memory as 

1 rp„ P . 35. 
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then it cannot be maintained that dream-cognitions 
ions of memory. For if dream-cognitions were nothing 
lusory appearances of memory-images as percepts, the perceptual 
character of dream-cognitions would be contradicted at some time 
or other and recognized as representative. But, in fact, in the dream- 
state we never recognize dream-cognitions as reproductions of our 
past experience. Besides, in the dream-state we have cognitions of 
many things which have never been perceived before, e.g. the lopping 
off of our own heads. Moreover, it is not possible for one form of 
consciousness to appear as another, though an object may appear to 
consciousness as quite a different thing. If in dream-consciousness 
memory-images were illusorily cognized as percepts, we would never 
have a direct presentative consciousness in the form 44 I perceive 
this pot ”, but we would have a presentative consciousness in the 
form 4 ‘ I perceive that pot ” (i.e. perceived in the past and 
reproduced in memory). As a matter of fact, in dream-cognitions 
we have a direct and immediate presentation in the form 44 1 perceive 
this pot Thisness is the special characteristic of perception alone, 
while thinness , of memory. Hence, dream-cognitions must be 
admitted to be presentative or perceptual in character. 1 


§ 3. The Samkartte Criticism of the Prabhakara Theory 

According to the Sarhkarite, in an illusory perception of waking 
life we do not perceive an object as another, as the Nyaya-Vaisesika 
holds, but we perceive an illusory reality which is produced at that 
time and place ; this reality is illusory (pratibhdsika) and undeftnable 
( anirvacaniya) as distinguished from the empirical (vyavaharika) 
reality which is the object of right perception. Likewise, according 
to him, dream-cognitions too are illusory perceptions, during sleep, 
of illusory realities produced at that time and place, like the illusory 
perceptions of our waking life. 

But Prabhakara contends that dream-cognitions cannot be direct 
and immediate sense-presentations, because the peripheral organs 
cease to function during sleep and the central sensory or mind cannot 
apprehend external objects without the help of the peripheral organs ; 
and because dream-cognitions are not presentations at all, it is quite 
useless to assume that they apprehend illusory realities produced 
at that time and place. In fact, Prabhakara urges that dream- 
cognitions are nothing bur representations of our previous waking 

1 NyayakusurnSnjali, ch. v, pp. 146-7. 
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tions $ and because we cannot discriminate 
presentations from their originals in waking perceptions we mistake 
them for actual sense-presentations. 

To this the Sarhkarite replies that dream-cognitions cannot 
be representative in character because in dream we are conscious 
that “ v/e see a chariot ”, and on. waking from dream we are conscious 
that “ we saiv a chariot in dream This introspection clearly shows 
that dreams are perceptual in character and this fact of experience 
cannot be explained away by a dogmatic assumption. And, more¬ 
over, dream-cognitions cannot be mere recollections of our previous 
waking perceptions, for the objects of dream-cognitions (e.g. chariots, 
elephants, etc.) were never perceived in our waking life exactly 
in that place ; hence dream-cognitions must be regarded as immediate 
presentations or perceptions. 1 


§ 4. The Markka rite Criticism of the Nyaya-Vaisesika Theory 

Though the Sainkarite agrees with the Nyaya-Vaisesika in 
regarding dream-cognitions as presentative in character, and in 
refuting Prabhakara’s doctrine of the representative character of 
dreams, yet he differs from the latter in the metaphysical implication 
of dreams. According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, in an illusory percep¬ 
tion we, erroneously ascribe unreal silver to a nacre which is real 
in the illusory perception of the nacre as silver (fuktirajata). But 
the S aril ka rite holds that unreal silver [prdtibhdsika raj at a) is produced 
at that time and place, which is apprehended by the illusory cognition 
of silver. So, in dream-cognitions, too, according to him, unreal 
objects such as elephants, chariots, etc., are produced at that time 
and place and continue as long as dream-cognitions last. 

The objects of dream-cognitions (e.g. chariots, elephants, etc ) 
cannot be erroneously ascribed to any real object (e.g. ground) 
present to the sense-organs, since the ground is not in contact with 
the peripheral organs. Nor can they be erroneously ascribed to an 
object such as ground reproduced in memory, since the ground is 
not reproduced in memory in dream but is an object of actual 
perception. Moreover, the objects of dream-cognitions cannot be 
perceived through the peripheral organs, since they do not really 
exist in that place, and consequently cannot come in contact with 
the sense-organs. Nor can these objects of dream-cognitions be 
brought to consciousness in dream through association ( jhdnalaksana- 
sanmkarsa ) with the ideas of other objects which are not present 

1 VP. and Sikhamani, pp. 159-161. 
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sen£e~organs at that time. Nor can they be perceived by 
^mce it cannot apprehend external objects which are not in 
contact with the external organs. Nor can they be cognized by 
inference, since they are distinctly felt as objects of direct perception. 
Moreover, the objects of dream-cognitions are perceived in the 
absence of recollection of any mark of inference. According to the 
oarhkarite, therefore, the unreal objects of drcam-cognitions are 
produced at that time and place and continue as long as dream- 
cognitions last. Herein lies the difference between the Nyfiya- 
Vaisefika and the Sarhkara-Vadanta in their explanation of 
dream-cognitions. 1 



§• 5. Dr earns , Illusions , and Indefinite Perceptions 

Udayana distinguishes dream-cognitions from illusory perceptions 
of waking life and doubtful and indefinite perceptions. Though 
dream-cognitions are illusory perceptions, since they apprehend objects 
which are not present at that time and place, and as such resemble 
illusory perceptions of waking life, they differ from the latter in that 
they are produced when the peripheral organs are not quite operative, 
while the latter are produced by the peripheral organs. Then, again, 
dream-cognitions are not to be identified with doubtful and indefinite 
perceptions. For dream-cognitions are definite and determinate 
in character, in which the mind does not oscillate between alternate 
possibilities, while doubtful and indefinite perceptions are uncertain, 
because in them the mind is not fixed on a definite object but wavers 
between two objects without any definite decision. 2 Bhatta Vadlndra 
also describes a dream-cognition as an illusory, definite perception 
(niyatakotika ) which does not waver between alternate possibilities 
and which is produced when all the peripheral organs cease to 
operate. 3 

Sridhara also holds that dream-cognitions are definite an 1 
determinate perceptions as distinguished from indefinite and indeter¬ 
minate perceptions. And also he clearly shows that dream-cognitions, 
arising either from the intensity of subconscious traces, or from 
intra-organic disorders, or from unseen agencies, are purely illusory, 
since they consist in the false imposition of an external form upon 
something that is wholly internal, and as such are not essentially 
different from the illusions of our waking life, the only difference 
lying in the fact that the former are illusory perceptions in the 

1 VP. with SikhSmani and ManiprabhS, p. 162. 

2 Kir. ? p. 271. 3 RasasSra, pp. ior-2. 
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while the latter are illusory perceptions 


ig condition. 1 

Jayasimhastlri also holds that dreams are illusions in the condition 
of sleep. Dreams are illusions because in them tilings which were 
perceived in the past and in some other place are perceived here and 
now. 2 Thus, in the language of James Sully, “ Dreams are clearly 
illusory, and, unlike the illusions of waking life, are complete and 
persistent/* 3 


§ 6. Dreams and Hallucinations 

Hallucinations are pure creations of the mind. And some dreams 
also are pure creations of the mind (; manomdtraprabhava ). Both 
arc centrally initiated presentations. Both are definite and deter¬ 
minate in character. And both are unreal. So there is a great 
resemblance between dreams and hallucinations. The only difference 
between them lies in the fact that the former are hallucinations in 
sleep, while the latter are hallucinations in the waking condition. 
This distinction has been pointed out by Madhava Sarasvatl. 4 

Frank Padmore says : “ A dream is a hallucination in sleep, 
and a hallucination is only a waking dream j though it is probable 
that the waking impression, seeing that it can contend on equal 
terms with the impressions derived from external objects, is more 
vivid than the common run of dream.” 6 Wundt also regards dreams 
as hallucinations. They are as vivid as sensory experience and are 
projected into the external world as are sensations. 


§ 7. Classification of Dreams 
(i) Car aka’s Classification 

We find a crude classification of dreams in Caraka-samhita. 
Caraka says that a person sees various dreams through the mind 
which is the guide of the external sense-organs when he is not in 
profound sleep. Some of these dreams are significant *, others are 
not. These dreams are of seven kinds, viz. dreams of those objects 
which have been seen, heard, and felt, dreams of those objects which 
are desired, dreams awakened by imagination, dreams that are 
premonitions of future events, and pathological or morbid dreams. 6 

1 NK., p. 185. 2 NTD., p. 67. 3 Illusions , p. 1 37 - 

4 MitabhSsini, p. 68. 

6 Apparitions and Thought Transference , p. 186. 

6 Caraka Samhita, IndriyasthSna, ch. v. 
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suggest Here the following psychological fac^ 
mere reproductions of past experience ( anuhhiita\ 
are apprehended as immediate perceptions. Some dreams 
imagination ( kalpita ) though the material is 
Some dreams are fulfilment ot 
[prdrthita). borne dreams are stimulated by pathologic 
w*ithin t)u organism (dofaja). And some dreams are 
character (bhdvika) ; they foreshadow future 
i called dream-coincidence in modern western 
According to Caraka,, dreams are experienced only in 
they are produced by the central sensory or mind. 1 


(ii) The Vaisesika Classification 

Prasastapada, Srldhara, Udayana, Samkara Mi^ra and others 
describe four kinds of dreams : (i) dreams due to intra-organic 
pathological disorders (dhatudosa) ; (2) dreams due to the intensity 
of subconscious impressions ( sarhskdrapdtava ) ; (3) dreams due to 
the unseen agency ( adrsta), i.e. merit and demerit ( dharmddharma ) j 
ai^d (4) “ dream-end cognitions ” or dreams-within-dreams 
{svapnantika jndna ). 2 


(iii) The Buddhist Classification 

Mr. S. Z. Aung says that Ariyavansa-AdiccaransI attempted 
a systematic explanation of dream-phenomena from the Buddhist 
standpoint nearly a century ago in Burma. He recognized four 
kinds of dreams : (1) dreams due to organic and muscular 

disturbances, e.g. the flatulent, phlegmatic, and bilious humours 5 
(2) recurrent dreams consisting in recurrence of the previous dreams, 
due to previous experiences ; (3) telepathic dreams due to sugges¬ 
tions from spiritualistic agents ; and (4) prophetic dreams due to 
the force of character of clairvoyant dreamers. “ The first category 
includes die dreams of a fall over a precipice, flying into the sky, 
etc., and what is called “ nightmare ” ; the second consists of th 
44 echoes of past waking experiences ” ; the third may include dre* 
coincidences ; and the fourth is of a clairvoyant character.” 3 
Thus the Buddhists add to the Vaisesifca list dreams due to f 
influence, or telepathic dreams. In addition to these variou 
of dreams, Caraka recognizes dreams which are wish-ful 

1 Caraka Samhitl, Indriyasthana, ch. v. 2 PBh., 

3 Compendium of Philosophy , p. 48. 
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Sariikara also recognize tire influence 01 
J. nese different kinds of dreams will be considered in 
section. 


§ 8. Different Kinds of Dreams 

We have seen that according to most Indian thinkers, dream- 
cognitions are preservative in character. They are felt as perceptions 
and are aroused by external and internal stimuli. They are some¬ 
times produced by extra-organic stimuli, and sometimes by i itra- 
organic stimuli in the shape of peripheral disturbances and other 
organic disorders. These dreams may be called dream-illusions. 
And there are some dream-cognitions which are produced by the 
strength of subconscious impressions of a recent experience coloured 
by an intense emotion. These dreams are centrally excited and hence 
may be called dream-hallucinations. Among the Western psychologists, 
Spitta, first of all, drew a distinction between these two kinds of 
dreams, and called the former Nervenreiztrdume , and the latter 
psychische Tr chime . Miss Calkins calls the former presentation- 
dreams, and the latter representation -dreams. 1 Jastrow calls the former 
preservative dreams and the latter representative dreams. 2 Sully 
calls the former dream-illusions and the latter dream-hallucinations . 3 
And besides these two kinds of dreams, the Indian thinkers recognize 
prophetic or veridical dreams and telepathic dreams. The former 
are clue to the merit and demerit of the dreamer, forecasting the future 
and so on j and the latter are due to the suggestive force of spiritual¬ 
istic agents. In addition to these, there are dreams-within-dreams 
or u dream-end ” cognitions. Let us consider the nature of these 
different kinds of dreams, 


§ 9. (i) Dreams Due to Peripheral Stimulation {Dream-Illusions) 

Dream-illusions are those dreams which are excited by peripheral 
stimulation either internal or external. Udayana has discussed the 
ucst ion of the extra-organic and intra-organic origin of dreams. How 
n dream-cognitions arise in sleep ? What is the origin of dreams ? 
im-illusions are produced by the reproduction of those objects, 
ibconscious traces of which are resuscitated owing to certai.i 

mund Parish, Hallucinations and Illusions , p. 50; Marie De 
Sleep, p. 255. 

h Jastrow, The Subconscious, p. 188. 

Illusions , p. 139. 
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force here that revives the subconscious traces of past experience ? 
Udayana says that in dream-cognitions peripheral stimulation is 


not altogether absent. Dreams are not altogether without external 


stimuli ; they are excited by certain external stimuli in the environ¬ 
ment, and certain intra-organic stimuli. In the state of dream we 
do not altogether cease to perceive external objects, since the external 
sense-organs are not entirely inoperative. For instance, we perceive 
external sounds in dream, when they are not sufficiently loud to 
rouse us from sleep i and the faint external sounds perceived through 
the ears even during light sleep easily incorporate themselves into 
dreams. Even if all other external sense-organs cease to function 
in dream, at least the organ of touch is not inoperative, as the mind 
or central sensory does not lose its connection with the tactual organ 
even in dream, which is not confined to the external skin but pervades 
the whole organism according to the Nyaya-Vaise$ika. This is 
the peculiar doctrine of the Nyaya-Vais'esika. In dream we can 
perceive at least the heat of our organism which serves to revive the 
subconscious traces of past experience. Hence certain extra-organic 
or intra-organic stimuli serve as the exciting cause of the revival of 
subconscious traces in dream. 1 

Thus Udayana does not recognize the purely hallucinatory 
character of dreams. According to him, all dreams are of the nature 
of illusions because they are initiated by extra-organic or intra- 
organic stimuli. Thus he anticipates the more recent account of 
dreams in Western psychology. 

“ Dream-appearances,” says Mr. A. E. Taylor, u which 
Volkmann classes as hallucinations are more accurately regarded 
by Wundt as generally, if not always, based on illusion ; i.e. they 
are misinterpretations of actual minimal sense-impressions such as 
those due to slight noises, to the positions of the sleeper’s limbs, to 
trifling pains, slight difficulties in breathing, palpitations, and the 
like.” 2 Sully says, “ Dreams are commonly classified with hallucina¬ 
tions, and this rightly, since, as their common appellation of 4 vision ’ 
suggests, they are for the most part the semblance of percepts in the 
absence of external impressions. At the same time, recent research 
goes to show that in many dreams something answering to the 

1 Udbodha eva kathamiticet. Mandataratamadinyityena bahyanSmeva 
Sdbdadmamupalanibhat, antatah sarirasyaivosmSdeh pratipatteh. Nyaya- 
kusuinaiSjali, ch. iii, p. 9. 

2 Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics , vol. v, p. 29. 
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to believe, as has often been supposed, that our senses are closed to 
external sensations. Our senses continue to bo active.” “ Our senses 
continue to act during sleep—they provide us with the outline, or 
at least the point of departure, of most of our dreams.” 2 

Prasastapada also describes the intra-organic stimulation of dream- 
illusions, which has been explained and illustrated by Udayana, 
Sridhara, Samkara Misra Jayanarayana Tarka-Pancanana and 
others. There are some dreams which are due to intra-organic 
disturbances such as the disorders of the flatulent, bilious, and 
phlegmatic humours of the organism, which are supposed by the Hindu 
medical science to be the causes of all organic diseases ( dhatudosa ). 3 
Those who suffer from disorder of flatulency dream that they are 
flying in the sky, wandering about on the earth, fleeing with tear 
from tigers, etc. These are kinesthetic dreams of levitation. 4 And 
those who are of a bilious temperament or suffer from an inordinate 
secretion of bile dream that they are entering into fire, embracing 
flames of fire, seeing golden mountains, flashes of lightning, meteor- 
falls, a huge conflagration, the scorching rays of the mid- lay sun, 
etc. And those who are of a phlegmatic temperament or suffer from 
phlegmatic disorders dream that they are crossing the sea, bathing 
in rivers, being sprinkled with showers of rain, and seeing mountains 
of silver and the like. 5 

§ 10. (ii) Dreams Due to Subconscious Impressions (Dream- 
Hallucinations) 

There are many dreams which are not excited by peripheral 
nerve-stimulation but by the intensity of the subconscious impressions 
left by a recent experience (sathskat apatava)f On the physical 
side, these dreams are due to central stimulation, and hence may 
be called dream-hallucinations. These dreams are generally excited 
by intense passions. For instance, when a man infatuated with love for 
a woman or highly enraged at his enemy, constantly thinks of his 
beloved or enemy, and while thus thinking falls asleep, then the series 
of thoughts produces a series of memory-images, which are manifested 
in consciousness as immediate sense-presentations owing to the 

1 Illusion s, p. 139. 2 Dreams, p. 31, and p. 48. 

3 PBh., p. 184/ ' 

4 Cf. Conklin, Principles of Abnormal Psychology , p. 342. 


5 VSU., ix, 2, 7. 


6 PBh., p. 184. 
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impressions . 1 These dreams are 

ddhist account of dreams in Mr. Aung’s 
Introduction to the Compendium of Philosophy in which he has 
summarized Ariyavansa-Adiccaransl’s explanation of dreams. “When 
scenes are reproduced automatically in a dream with our eyes closed, 
the obvious inference is that we see them by way of the door of the 
mind, Even in the case of peripheral stimulations, as when a light, 
brought near a sleeping man’s eye, is mistaken for a bonfire, it is 
this exaggerated light that is perceived in a dream by the mind-door. 
... If these presentations do not come from without, they must 
come from within, from the 4 inner ’ activities of mind. That is 
to say, if peripheral stimulations are absent, we must look to the 
automatic activity of mind itself for the source of these presentations ; 
or, to speak in terms of physiology, we must look to the central activity 
of the cerebrum, which is now generally admitted to be the physical 
counterpart of the mind-door, the sensory nerves being the physical 
counterpart of the five-doors in an 4 organized sentient existence ’ 
(pancavokara- hhava ). ’ ’ 2 

But Udayana surmizes that even these centrally excited dreams 
due to the revival of subconscious traces are suggested by extra- 
organic or intra-organic stimuli . 3 




yr**hf subconscious 
epatory in characte 
We find a similar B 


§ II. (iii) Dreams as the fulfilment of Desires {Dream- 
hallucinations) 

Caraka says that some dreams are about those objects which 
are desired ( frtirihita ). 4 Madhusudana defines dream as the percep¬ 
tion of objects due to the desires (vtisana) in the mind ( dntahkarana) 
when the external sense-organs are inoperative . 5 Sarhkara also 
recognizes the influence of desires (vtisana) or dreams . 0 Dr. M. N. 
Sircar truly observes: 44 Here the word ‘desire’ is significant, it 
introduces a volitional element in dream. It seems to hold that desires 
get freedom, in a state of passivity and acquire strength, finally 
appearing in the form of dream construction .” 7 This reminds us 
of the Freudian theory according to which, dreams arise out of the 
unfulfilled desires of the unconscious. These dreams also should 

1 NIC, p. 185. 2 pp 

3 NyayakusumSfijali, ch. iii, p. 9. 

4 Caraka Saiiihita, IndriyasthSna, ch. v. 

5 Siddhantabindu, p. 189. 6 S.B , iii, 2, 6. 

7 Pedantic Thought and Culture> p. 172. 
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arded as dream-hallucinations, because they are not exd 
heral stimulation *, they are centrally initiated presentatio: 
allucinations. 



§ 12. (iv) Prophetic or Veridical Dreams 

But all dreams cannot be explained by peripheral stimulation, 
due to the action either of external stimuli or internal stimuli, and 
by central stimulation. There are certain dreams which are prophetic 
in character > they are either auspicious or inauspicious. Auspicious 
dreams betoken good and inauspicious dreams forebode evil. The 
former are due to a certain merit ( dharma ) of the person, and the 
latter, to a certain demerit ( 'adharma). Some of these prophetic 
dreams are echoes of our past waking experiences, while others 
apprehend entirely novel objects never perceived before. The 
former are brought about by the subconscious traces of our past 
experience, in co-opcration with merit or demerit, according as they 
augur good or evil, while the latter, by merit or demerit alone, since 
there are no subconscious traces of such absolutely unknown objects. 
But merit and demerit are supernatural agents ; so this explanation 
of prophetic dreams seems to be unscientific. But we may interpret 
the agency of merit and demerit as “ the force of character of clair¬ 
voyant dreamers ” after Mr. Aung. 

Pra&istapada and his followers recognized only three causes 
of dreams : (i) intensity of subconscious impressions, (2) intra- 

organic disorders, and (3) adrsta or merit and demerit of the dreamer. 
(.samskarapatavat dhatudosat adrstacca.) 1 

§ 1 3. (v) Telepathic Dreams 

And besides the peripherally excited dreams, centrally excited 
dreams, and prophetic dreams, Ariyavansa-AdiccaransI, a Buddhist 
writer, has recognized another class of dreams which are due to 
spirit-influence, or “due to suggestions from spiritualistic agents” 
in the language of Mr. Aung *, these may include “ dream- 
coincidences ”. They may be called telepathic dreams. 1 ’ 

§ 14. (vi) Drearm-voithin-drearns 

Besides these dream-cognitions which we do not recognize as 
dreams during the dream-state, sometimes we have another kind 

1 PBh., p. 184. 


2 Compe?idiu,m of Philosophy , Introduction, p. 48. 
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Cognitions which are recognized as dreams. Soinetir 
cam-state we dream that we have been dreaming of some 
'thing ; this dream-with in-dream is called svapndntikafnana , which 
has been rendered by Dr. Gariganatha Jha as a u dream-end 
cognition ” 1 ; in this “ dream-end cognition ” a dream is the 
object of another dream. 2 Such a 6( dream-end cognition ” arises 
in the mind of a person whose sense-organs have ceased their 
operations $ so it is apt to be confounded with a mere dream- 
cognition. But Prasastapada, Srldhara and Saiiikara Misra rightly 
point out that our “ dream-end cognitions ” essentially differ from 
mere dream-cognitions, since the former are representative, while 
the latter are presentative in character. The “ dream-end cognitions ” 
are recollections of dream-cognitions, while dream-cognitions 
resemble direct sense-perceptions. Dream-cognitions are presentative 
in character, though they arise out of the traces left in the mind by 
the previous perceptions in the waking condition ; and these 
presentative dream-cognitions again leave traces in the mind which 
^give rise to “ dream-end cognitions ”, Thus dreams-within-dreams 
a e representative in character. 3 


§ 15. Physiological Basis of Dreams 

Caraka and SuSruta describe various kinds of dreams which 
re the prognostics of impending diseases arid death. Caraka suggests 
physiological explanation of the morbid dreams which precede 
death. These horrible dreams are due to the currents in the manovahd 
\jddis being filled with very strong flatulent, bilious, and phlegmatic 
humours before death. 4 

From this we may infer that dreams are due to the excitation 
A the manovahd nddi which, in the language of Dr. B. N. Seal, 
s u a generic name for the channels along which centrally initiated 
presentations (as in dreaming or hallucination) come to the sixth 
obe of the Manaschakra ”. 5 

Samkara Mi^ra says that dreams are produced by the mind when 

1 E.T. of NK„ p. 388. 

2 Cf. Sully : “ There is sometimes an undertone of critical reflection, 
vhich is sufficient to produce a feeling of uncertainty and bewilderment, 

jfnd in very rare cases to amount to a vague consciousness that the mental 

Experience is a dream.” Illusions , p. 137 n. 

•| 3 PBh., p. 184 , NK., pp. 185-6 ; UpaskStn, ix, 2, 8. 

I 4 Caraka Samhita, IndriyasthSna, ch. v. 

5 The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus , p. 221. 
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the svaptiavaha nadt and disconnected with the extern^j^j|se/ 
except the tactual organ j when the mind loses its connection 
even with the tactual organ and retires into the puritai there is deep 
dreamless sleep. Thus dreams are produced when the mind is in 
the svapnavaha nddi A 

Thus, according to Caraka, the manovaha nadl is the seat of 
dreams s and according to Samkara MiSra, the svapnavaha nadt 
is the seat of dreams. What is the relation between the manovaha 
nfidi and the svapnavaha nfidi ? Dr. B. N. Seal says that according 
to the writers on Yoga and Tantras, “the Manovaha Nad' is the 
channel of the communication of the Jiva (soul) with the 
Manasckakra (sensorium) at the base of the brain. It has been 
stated that the sensory currents are brought to the sensory ganglia 
along different nerves of the special senses. But this is not sufficient 
for them to rise to the level of discriminative consciousness 
(savikalpaka jnana). A communication must now be established 
between the Jiva (in the Sahasrara Chakra } upper cerebrum) and 
the sensory currents received at: the sensorium, and this is done 
by means of the Manovaha Nadi. When sensations are centrally 
initiated, as in dreams and hallucinations, a special Nadi (Svapnavahd 
Nfidt\ which appears to be only a branch of the Manovaha Nadt , 
serves as the channel of communication from the Jiva (soul) to the 
sensorium 


§ 16. Theories of Dreams 

Mr. Aung gives us a lucid account of the four Buddhist theories 
of dreams : “ The first of these is clearly the physiological theory, 
which recognizes a source of dreams in the pathological conditions 
of the body. . . .The theory of the induction of dreams by peripheral 
nerve-stimulation, due either to the action of external objects on 
sense-organs, or to disturbances in the peripheral regions of the 
nerves, is but a branch of the physiological theory. The second may 
be called the psychological theory. It recognizes the induction of 
dreams by central stimulation due to the automatic activities of the 
mind.” 1 2 3 The theory of the induction of dreams by the agency of 
spirits may be stigmatized in the West as ‘ the superstitious theory 
u But as the devas , or mythical beings as they would be termed in 

1 Yada svapnavahanSdimadhyavarti manah tada bahirindriyasamband- 
havirah&t svapnajnananyeva jayante. KanSdarahasya, p. 120. 

2 'The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus , p. 223. 

3 Compendium of Philosophy , pp. 48-9. 
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■> according to Buddhism, but different grades of sentier 


m/the thirty-one stages of existence, the theory in question, 
merely recognizes the suggestive action of mind upon mind, and 
may therefore be aptly called the telepathic or telepsychic theory ,f ,' 
The theory of the induction of prophetic dreams by the agency of 
merit and demerit may be called 64 the clairvoyant theory The 
theory which explains dreams as the fulfilment of desires may also 
be called the psychological theory. The different kinds of dreams 
described by Indian thinkers may be explained by these four theories. 


1 Compendium of Philosophy , pp. 48-9. 






Chapter XVII 

ABNORMAL PERCEPTIONS 
§ i. The Treatment in the Samkhya 

lsvarakrsna mentions eleven kinds of anaesthesia of the sense 
organs {indriya-badha) corresponding to the eleven kinds of sense 
organs—five sensory organs, five motor organs, and one centra 
sensory as distinguished from the peripheral organs. And besides 
these eleven kinds of sense-disorders and their effects on the intellect, 
he mentions seventeen other kinds of the disorders of the intellect 
(huddhtbadha)}- Mathura says that indriyabadha means the 
incapacity of the sense-organs for apprehending their objects ; the 
sense-disorders cannot produce right apprehension . 2 

Vacaspatimisra explains the disorders of the five sense-organs 
as deafness {badhirya) or anesthesia of the auditory organ, cutaneous 
insensibility (kusthitd) or anaesthesia of die tactual organ, blindness 
(andhatva) or anaesthesia of the visual organ, numbness of the 
tongue and loss of the sense of taste (jadatfi) or anaesthesia of the 
gustatory organ, and insensibility to smell (ajighrata) or anesthesia 
of the olfactory organ. He describes the abnormalities of the motor 
organs as dumbness (mukata) or paralysis of the vocal organ, paralysis 
of the hands or prehensory organ ( kaunya\ paralysis of the legs or 
the locomotive organ ( pangutva)^ paralysis of the excretive oi fo an 
(udd'varta), and impotence or paralysis of the generative organ 
(klaibya). And he explains the anaesthesia of the mind as utter 
insensibility to pleasure, pain and the like ( mandata ). Gaudapada 
regards insanity ( unmet da ) as the anaesthesia of the mind/' 

Corresponding to these eleven kinds of sense-disorders there 
are eleven kinds of intellectual disorders ( buddhibadha ) which consist 
in the non-production of psychoses corresponding to peripheral and 
central stimulations, or in the production of psychoses which are 
not in keeping with peripheral and central stimulations. And besides 
these eleven kinds of disorders of the intellect corresponding to the 
eleven kinds of sense-disorders, there are seventeen kinds of 
abnormalities which are purely intellectual due to some defects 

i SK., 49. 2 Madiaravrtti, 49. 

* SK., 49, and STK., 49 - 
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itellect, and do not owe their origin to the stimulations* 
feral organs or the central sensory affected by pathologic^ 
disorders. These intellectual disorders consist in the production 
of such psychoses as are contradictory to the nine kinds of tusti or 
intellectual complacence and eight kinds of suidhi or fruition of 
the peripheral organs or the central sensory affected by pathological 
disorders. These intellectual disorders consist in the production 
of such psychoses as are contradictory to the nine kinds of tusti or 
intellectual complacence and eight kinds of siddhi or fruition of 
intellectual operations. Thus altogether there are twenty-eight 
kinds of disorders of the intellect. 1 


§ 2. The Treatment in the Ancient Medical Literature 

In the medical works of the ancient Hindus we find a description 
and explanation of various kinds of sense-disorders and consequent 
abnormalities in sense-perception. Our account of abnormal percep¬ 
tions would be incomplete without a reference to this account in 
the medical works. First we shall give an account: of the abnormalities 
of visual perception as described by Su^ruta, But his account of the 
disorders of visual perception cannot be fully understood unless we 
understand his view of the mechanism of the visual organ. So we 
briefly refer to the mechanism of the eye described by him. 


§ 3. Mechanism of the Visual Organ 

The eye-ball (nayana-ludbuda) is almost round in shape and 
about an inch in diameter. It is made up of five elements. 1 he 
muscles of the eye-ball are formed by the solid elements of earth 
(bhU) > the blood in the veins and arteries of the eye-ball is formed 
by the element of heat (tejas) ; the black part of the eye-ball (iris, 
etc.) in which the pupil is situated is formed by the gaseous element 
(vayu) ; the white part of the eye-ball (vitreous body) is made up of 
*the fluid element ( jala ) ; and the lachrymal or other ducts or sacs 
(alrumarga ) through which the secretions are discharged, are made 
up of the ethereal element [akaLi). 

There are five mandalas , or circles, and six patalas , or layers, in 
the eye. The five mandalas are the following, viz. (1) the drsti- 
raandala (the pupil), (2) the krsna-mandala (the choroid), (3) the 
sveta-7.1 andala (the sclerotic and cornea), (4) the vartma-mandala 

1 STK., 49, and GaudapSdabhasya, 49. 
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'eye-lid), and (5) the pakpma-mandala (the circle 
-lashes). 1 

44 The different parts of the eye-ball are held together by the 
blood-vessels, the muscles, the vitreous body, and the choroid. Beyond 
the choroid, the eye-ball is held (in the orbit) by a mass of Sleshma 
(viscid substance-—capsule of Tenon) supported by a number of 
vessels. The deranged Doshas which pass upward to the region of 
the eyes through the channels of the up-coursing veins and nerves 
give rise to a good many dreadful diseases in that region.” 2 


§ 4. dhnormalities in Visual Perception 

According to the Hindu medical science, all diseases are due 
to the provocation of three humours of the body, flatulent, bilious, 
and phlegmatic. So the disorders of visual perception are brought 
about by the bodily humours (ddfas) attacking the different layers 
of the eye. 

(1) “ All external objects appear dim and hazy to the sight when 
the deranged Doshas of the locality passing through the veins (Sira) 
of trie eye, get into arid are incarcerated within the first Patala (inner¬ 
most coat) of the pupil (Drishti).” 

(2) 44 False images of gnats, flies, hairs, nets or cobwebs, rings 
(circular patches), flags, ear-rings appear to the sight, and the external 
objects seem to be enveloped in mist or haze or as if laid under a 
sheet of water or as viewed in rain and on cloudy days, and meteors 
of different colours seem to be falling constantly in all directions in 
the event of the deranged Doshas being similarly confined in the 
second Patala (coat) of the Drishti. In such cases the near 
appearance of an actually remote object and the contrary [Miopia 
and Biopia ) also should be ascribed to some deficiency in the range 
of vision (error of refraction in the crystalline lens) which incapacitates 
the patient from looking through the eye and hence from threading 
a needle.” 

(3) 44 Objects situate high above are seen and these placed below 
remain unobserved when the deranged Doshas are infiltrated into 
the third Patala (coat) of the Drishti. The Doshas affecting the 
Drishti (crystalline lens), if highly enraged, impart their specific 
colours to the objects of vision. . . . The deranged Doshas situated 
at and obstructing the lower, upper, and lateral parts of the Drishti 

1 Susrutasaiiihita, U ttaratantra, CL I. & E.T, by Kunjalal Bhishagratna. 

2 Susruta Saiiihita, CJttara-Tantra, vol. iii, English translation by Kaviraj 
Kunjalal Bhishagratna, p. 4. 
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respectively shut out the view of near, distant 
objects. A dim and confused view of the exter 
world is all that can be had when the deranged Doshas spread over 
and affect the whole of the Drishti (crystalline lens). A thing appears 
to the sight as if cut into two (bifurcated) when the deranged Doshas 
affect the middle part of the lens, and as triply divided and severed 
when the Doshas are scattered in two parts ; while a multifarious 
image of the same object is the result of the manifold distributions 
of movability of the Doshas over the Drishti.” 1 

(4) When the fourth patala of the eye is attacked by the deranged 
humours, we have a loss of vision (timira). When the vision is 
completely obstructed by the deranged' humours, it is called linganasa 
(blindness). When linganasa is not deep-seated but superficial, we 
have only a faint perception of the images of the sun, the moon 
and the stars, the heaven, a flash of lightning, and such other highly 
brilliant objects. The linganasa (blindness) is also called nilika and 
kdea. 2 

§ 5. Timira ( Loss of Vision) 

There are various kinds of timira or loss of vision. In the type 
of timara due to the derangement of the flatulent humour (vataja) y 
external objects appear to the sight as cloudy, moving* crooked, and 
red. In the type of timira due to the derangement of the bilious 
humour ( pittaja ), external objects appear to be invested witn the 
different colours of the spectrum, of the glow-worm, of the flash of 
lightning, of the feathers of a peacock, or coloured with a dark blue 
tint. In the type of timira due to the derangement of t he phlegmatic 
humour ( kaphaja), all objects appear to the sight as Covered with 
a thick white coat like that of a patch of white cloud, and look white, 
oily, and dull, and appear hazy and cloudy on a fine day, or as if laid 
under a sheet of water. In the type ot ti/nira due to deranged blood 
(3 raktaja ), all objects appear red or enveloped in gloom, and they 
assume a greyish, blackish or variegated colour. In another type 
of timira (,sannipatika ), external objects appear to the vision as doubled 
or trebled, variegated and confused, and abnormal images oi stais 
and planets float about in the vision. In the type of timira due to 
deranged bile in concert with deranged blood, which is called 
parimldyi , the quarters of the heaven look yellow and appear to the 

1 Su^rata Samhitst, Uttara Tantra, vol. iii, English translation of 
Kaviraj Kunjalal Bhishagratna, chapter vii, pp. 25-6. 

2 Ibid., vol. iii, ch. vii. 
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||jsiglat! as if brilliant with the light of the rising sun, and tre 
— Wp/t sparkling with the flashes of glow-worms. 

Besides these six types of tinganftia , there are six other kinds 
peculiar to the drsti (pupil), which are called pitta-vidagdha-drsii , 
siesma-vidagdha-drsti , dhuma-drsti, hrasva-jdtya, nakulandhya and 
gambhtrika . 

(1) In pitta-vidagdha-dripi all external objects appear yellow 
to the sight, and nothing can be seen in the day, but things can be 
seen only at night. It is due to an accumulation of the deranged bile 
in the third patala or coat of the eye. 

(2) In slesma-vidagdha-drsti all external objects appear white 
to the sight, and they can be seen only in the day, but not at night 3 
this is called nocturnal blindness. It is due to an accumulation of 
the deranged phlegm in all the three patalas or coats of the eye. 

(3) In dhUma-drsti the external objects appear smoky. It is 
due to grief, high fever, excessive physical exercise, or injury to 
head, etc. 

(4) In krasva-jatya small objects can be seen with the greatest 
difficulty even in the day-time, but they can be seen easily and 
distinctly at night. 

(5) In nakuldridhya the external objects appear multi-coloured 
in the day-time, and nothing can be seen at night. 

(6) In gambhtrika the pupil is contracted and deformed and sinks 
into the socket, attended with an extreme pain in the affected parts. 1 

Caraka says that when the cerebrum is injured the eye-sight is 
affected and we have disorders in visual perception. 2 And he also 
Says that timira or blindness is due to the excessive provocation of 
the flatulent humour. 3 


% 6. Abnormalities in Auditory Perception 

Susruta describes three kinds of disorders in sound-perception, 
viz. prana da or karna-nada , karna-ksveda , and badhirya. In prandaa 
or karna-nada , ringing and various other sounds are heard in the 
ear. In karna-ksveda^ only a peculiar type of sound is heard in the 
ear. It differs from karna-nada in that in this disease only a sound 
of a special kind, viz. that of a wind-pipe, is heard in the ear, while 

1 Susruta Sarhhita, Uttara Tantra, English translation, vol, iii, chapter vii, 
PP. 

2 Caraka-Samhita, Siddhisthanam, ch. ix, 9. 

3 Ib'd., Sutra-sthanain, chapter xx, 12. 
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atter various kinds of sounds are produced in the ear, 

^r deafness there is a complete loss of hearing, 1 
Caraka holds that bfldhhya or complete deafness is due to the 
provocation of the flatulent humour. He mentions two other kinds 
of disorders in auditory perception, viz. asabda-sravana and uccalhsruti , 
which also are due to the provocation of the flatulent humour. 
I he former is that kind of deafness in which a person can hear 
words uttered very softly or in whispers only. The latter is that 
form of deafness in which a person hears only such words as are uttered 
very loudly. 2 


§ 7. Abnormalities in Olfactory Perception 

Susruta describes many disorders of the olfactory organ, of 
which one may be regarded as a cause of the loss of the sense of 
smell. In apindsa (obstruction in the nostrils) there is a choking 
and burning sensation in the nostrils with a deposit of filthy slimy 
mucus in their passages, which deaden the sense of smell and taste 
for the time being. In a malignant type of pratkydya (catarrh), too, 
there is an insensibility to smell. 3 

Caraka also refers to ghrdna-ndsa which consists in the loss of 
the sensation of smell, and is due to the provocation of the flatulent 
humour. 4 


§ 8. Abnormalities in Gustatory Perception 

Caraka mentions arasanjatd as a disease of the tongue in which 
there is a complete loss of the sensation of taste ; it is due to the 
provocation of the flatulent humour. He also describes the different 
kinds of tastes owing to the provocation of different kinds of humours. 
Owing to the provocation of the flatulent humour a person has ar» 
astringent taste in the mouth, and sometimes does not feel any taste 
at all. Owing to the provocation of the bilious humour a person 
feels in his tongue the presence of an acrid or sour taste. Owing to 
the provocation of the phlegmatic humour a person feels in his 
mouth the presence of a sweet taste. And owing to the simultaneous 
provocation of all the three humours, a person feels the presence of 
many tastes in his mouth. Caraka also refers to the disease of 

1 Susruta Saihhita, Uttara Tantra, ch. xx. 

f Caraka Saihhita, Sutra-sthana, lesson xx, 12. 

r * Susruta Samhita, Uttara 1 antra, ch. xxii. 

4 Caraka Saihhita, Sutra-sth2na, lesson xx, 12. 
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or a constant sweet taste in the mouth, and kasaydsyatfi or a constant 
astringent taste in the mouth. 1 


§ 9. Abnormalities in Tactual Perception 


Caraka and Su^ruta describe cutaneous affections as kusthas , 
which are of various kinds and which give rise to various kinds of 
disordered cutaneous sensations. According to Susruta, when the 
cutaneous affection is confined only to the serous fluid of the skin, 
there are the following symptoms, viz. loss of the perception of touch, 
itching sensation, etc. ; when it. is confined to the blood, it brings 
about complete anaesthesia; when ft affects only the flesh, there 
are various symptoms such as excruciating pricking pain m the affected 
part and its numbness ; and when it affects the fat, the body seems 
to be covered with a plaster. 2 In the various kinds of cutaneous 
affections described by Caraka and Susruta there is partial or complete 
anaesthesia together with various kinds of disorders in cutaneous, 
organic, and muscular sensations. 3 

Caraka also mentions various other abnormalities in tactile 
sensations (including organic and muscular sensations) such as 
ekahgaroga (partial or local paralysis), paksabadha (side paralysis), 
sarvangaroga (complete paralysis), dandaka (stiffness of the whole 
body like a log of wood), os a (the disease in which the patient feels 
the sensation of fire being always placed very near his body), plosa 
(the disease in which the patient has the sensation of his body being 
slightly scorched by fire), daha (a sensation of burning experienced 
in every part of the body), davathu (a sensation of every part of the 
body having been subject to painful inflammation), antardd.ha 
(a burning sensation within the body, generally within the thorax), 
ami a daha (a burning sensation in the shoulders), iqmadhikya (excess 
of internal heat in the body), mamsadaha (a sensation of burning in 
the flesh), etc. 4 

§ 10. Disorders in the Motor Organs 

Caraka refers to the abnormalities of the vocal organ such as 
vdksahga (temporary dumbness or difficulty in speaking, e.g. 

1 Caraka Sariihita, Sutra-sthana, lesson x. 

a Suhruta Saihhita, NidSna-sthana, ch. v, 

3 .Susruta Saiiihita, NidSna-sthana, ch. v, and Caraka SarnhitS, Sutra- 
sth&na, ch. xx. 

4 Caraka Saiiihita, Sutra-sthana, lesson x. 
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ing) gadgadatva (slowness of speech), and mukatva (complete} 
. Jty When the cerebrum is injured, there are slowness of 
speech, loss of voice, and complete dumbness. 1 Temporary dumbness 
{v&hanga) and complete dumbness {mukatva) are due to the pro ¬ 
vocation of the flatulent humour. 2 3 

Caraka says that when the cerebrum is injured there is a loss 
of motor effort {cestSnata ) 2 According to him, the heart is the seat 
of the mind, the intellect, and consciousness. But the cerebrum is 
the seat of sensory and motor centres. He says that just as the rays 
of the sun have their seat in the sun, so the sensory and motor organs 
and the vital currents of the sense-organs have their seat in the 
cerebrum. 4 

§ II. Mental Blindness {Manohadha) 

According to Caraka, the heart is the seat of consciousness; 
So when the heart is injured, we have epilepsy {apasm 8 ra\ insanity 
{unmada), delirium ( pralapa), and loss of the mind (< ittanaia ), This 
paralysis of the mind {cittanala) may be called 44 mental blindness ” 
in the language of William James. u When mental blindness is 
more complete,” says James, “ neither sight, touch, nor sound avails 
to steer the patient, and a sort of dementia which has been called 
asymbolia or apraxia is the result.” 5 

According to Caraka, the prana and the udana , which are 
biomorphic forces, the mind {manas\ the intellect [buddhi\ and 
consciousness {cctana) have their seat in the heart. 6 7 So when the 
heart is overpowered by the provocation of the phlegmatic humour, 
consciousness is benumbed, and lapses into semi-unconsciousness 
{tandra)? And when the heart is overpowered by the provocation 
of the flatulent humour, consciousness is suspended and lapses into 
torpor or unconsciousness {moha). 

h 12. Causes of Sense-disorders and Alental Disorders 

According to Caraka, there are four kinds of correlation or 
contact of the sense-organs with their objects, viz. atiyoga , or excess 

1 Caraka Samhita, Siddhisthitna, ix, 9. 

2 Caraka SamhitS, Sutra-sthilna, xx, 12. 

3 Ibid., Siddhisthana, ch. ix, 9. 

4 Ibid., Siddhisthana, ch, ix, 5. 

f> Principles of Psychology, vol. i, p. 52, 

6 Caraka Sarnhita, Siddhisthana, ix, 4. 

7 Ibid., ix, 28. 
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contact, ayoga or total absence of contacts htnayoga or 
jkrtial contact, and mithydyoga or contact of sense-organs with dis¬ 
agreeable objects. Jtiyoga corresponds to over-use of a se nse-organ, 
ayoga, to its non-use, htnayoga , to its under-use, and mithyayoga , to 
its misuse. This account of Oaraka has a strangely modem ring. 
There is no doubt that sense-disorders are to a great extent due to 
the abnormal functioning of the sense-organs. So Caraka’s explana¬ 
tion is very significant. He accounts for the disorders of the sense- 
organs and consequent abnormalities of sense-perceptions by the 
excess of correlation, absence of correlation, partial or insufficient 
correlation, and injudicious correlation of the sense-organs with 
their respective objects. Yathdyoga or judicious correlation of a sense- 
organ with its object preserves the normal condition of the organ, 
and also keeps the perceptions produced by that organ unimpaired. 
But excessive exercise, absence of judicious exercise, insufficient 
exercise, and injudicious exercise impair the sense-organs, and con¬ 
sequently impair the perceptions produced by them. Caraka gives 
us some examples to illustrate the different kinds of correlation of 
the sense-organs with their objects. A continuous gaze at very bright 
objects is an example of excessive correlation of the visual organ. 
Total abstention from exercising the eye is absence of correlation. 
The sight of objects that are very minute or very distant, or that are 
hateful, terrible, amazing, repulsive, or extremely ugly is an example 
of injudicious correlation. All these impair the sense of vision. 

Excessive correlation of the auditory organ arises from constantly 
exposing the ear to the stunning report of thunder or beat of a drum 
or loud cries. Total abstention from hearing by closing the ears is 
the absence of correlation. Injudicious correlation arises from 
hearing sounds that are rough, harsh, dreadful, uncongenial, dis¬ 
agreeable, and indicative of danger. These impair the sense of hearing. 

Excessive correlation of the olfactory organ arises from constantly 
smelling very keen and powerful scents which call forth tears, excite 
nausea, produce stupefaction, etc. Total abstention from all scents 
is the absence of correlation. Injudicious correlation arises from 
smelling odours emitted by putrid objects, or objects that are poisonous, 
disagreeable, or repulsive. These impair the sense of smell. 

Excessive correlation of the gustatory organ arises when the 
objects producing any of the six kinds of taste are taken in an excessive 
degree. Total abstention from tasting is the absence of correlation. 
Injudicious correlation arises from tasting things which are made up 
of incompatible ingredients, or which are not suitable to the organism. 
These impair the sense of taste. 
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correlation of the tactual organ arises from exposure 
to'excessn -' heat and cold, excessive indulgence in bathing and rubbing 
the skin with oil, etc., and indulgence in sudden changes of tempera¬ 
ture. Total abstention from enjoying the sense of touch or from 
allowing the body to be touched is the absence of correlation. Contact 
of the body with poisonous objects or with untimely heat and cold 
is injudicious correlation. These impair the sense of touch. 1 

Kavir-una aka SaiilWta ’ SQtra ' sthana > ch - T-3 1 - E.T. by Abinash Chandra 
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Chapter XVIII 

SUPER-NORMAL PERCEPTIONS 
§ I. Introduction 

In the last Book we have dealt with indefinite perception 
illusions and hallucinations, dreams, and abnormal perceptions. 
In this Book we shall deal with super-normal perceptions, divine 
perception, the perception of the individual witness (JiVa-Sak$in), 
and the perception of the divine witness (I£vara~Sak§in), 

T he Indian treatment of super-normal perceptions is more 
descriptive than explanatory. Indian philosophers have distinguished 
between abnormal perceptions and super-normal perceptions, inas¬ 
much as the former are disorders and aberrations of perception, 
while the latter are the higher grades of perception. Super-normal 
P erc ?P^ on5 are abo\e the general laws and conditions of normal 
perceptions. They transcend the categories of time, .space, arid 
causality, and apprehend the real nature of things divested of all their 
accidental associations of names, concepts, and so forth. So we cannot 
understand their nature by appealing to the facts of our ordinary 
perceptions. We must have a conception of these higher grades of 
super-normal perception on the basis of speculation, unless we our¬ 
selves attain the stage of higher intuitions. And Indian philosophers 
have tried to arrive at a conception of these super-normal perceptions 
by using speculative arguments and appealing to their own higher 
intuitions. Almost all schools of Indian philosophers believe in super- 
P erce P tlons ' Only the materialist Carvaka cannot believe 
in any other source of knowledge than sense-perception. And the 
Mimarnsaka also denies the possibility of super-normal perceptions, 
because according to him, the past, the future, the distant, and the 
subtle can be known only through the injunctions of the Vedas. 
But the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Samkhya-Patanjala, the Vcdantist, ’ 
the Buddhist, and the Jaina believe in super-normal perceptions, 
though they give different accounts of them. 

1 he modem science of hypnotism and other occult and esoteric 
sciences will find sufficient material for research and investigation 
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Indian account of super-normal perceptions. Tfi 
in it evidences of auto-suggestion, clairvoyance, clairaudience, 
hyperesthesia of vision, hearing, touch, etc., hypermnesia, thought¬ 
reading, thought-transference or telepathy, and different kinds of 
trance or ecstasy. 


§ 2. The Mi mams aka Denial of Yogi-Pratyaksa 

Yamunacarya, in his Siddhitraya , gives us a lucid account of 
the' Munarnsaka argument against the possibility of yogic or ecstatic 
intuition. Is yogic perception sensuous or non-sensuous ? Is it 
produced by the sense-organs or not ? If it is sensuous, is it produced 
by the external sense-organs or by the internal organ or mind ? 
The external sense-organs produce cognitions of their appropriate 
objects only when they come in contact with their objects. But as 
the external sense-organs can never come in contact with distant, 
past, and future objects, they can never produce cognitions of these 
objects. Hence yogic perception can never be produced by the 
external sense-organs. 

Nor can it be produced by the central sensory or mind. For the 
mind can produce the perception of only mental states, e.g. pleasure, 
pain, etc., independently of the external sense-organs. But it cannot 
produce the perception of external objects independently of die 
external sense-organs. If the mind did not depend upon the external 
sense-organs to produce the perception of external objects, then 
there would be no need of the external organs at all in the perception 
of external objects, and no one would be blind or deaf. Hence the 
Mlmarhsaka concludes that external objects cannot be perceived 
through the central sensory or mind independently of the peripheral 
organs. 

Nor can it be said that the external organs can apprehend objects 
even without coming in contact with them, when they attain the 
highest degree of excellence through the powers of occult medicines, 
incantations, and the practice of austerities and intense meditation or 
yoga $ for all that these can do is to bring about a manifestation 
of only the natural capacities of the sense-organs, which are not 
unlimited, but strictly limited within their proper sphere. The ear 
can never produce the perception of colour or taste, even if it is 
extremely refined by the application of medicines. A sense-organ 
can never transcend its natural limitations, even when it attains the 
highest degree of perfection by intense meditation ; the function of 
a sense-organ is always restricted within a limited sphere 5 so a 
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n in its highest degree of excellence, cannot transcerfi 
3. Hence, sensuous knowledge can never apprehend 
past, distant, and future objects. 

The perception of the yogin is said to be the result of intense 
medita tion or re-representation. But though the cognition produced 
by constant meditation is manifested as a distinct presentation, does 
it cognize a thing as apprehended in the past or more than that ? 

If it apprehends exactly the same thing as was apprehended in the past, 
then the cognition produced by intense meditation is nothing but 
memory or reproduction of the past experience. And if it apprehends 
more' than what was perceived in the past, then it is illusory as it 
apprehends something which has no real existence. Therefore, either 
the intuition of the yogin is not of the nature of perception, or if 
it is perceptual it is illusory. If it is regarded as perceptual in character, 
why should if transgress the general condition of perception that it 
must be produced by the contact of a sense-organ with its proper 
object ? Hence, the Mfmarhsaka concludes that there can be no i 
yogic perception of past, distant, and future objects ; these can be j 
known only through the injunction of the Vedas . 1 

§ 3. (ii) The Nydya-Vaisesika View of Yogi~pratyak$a 
Proof of the Possibility of Yogi-Pratyaksa 

Sridhara proves the possibility of yogic perception by the following 
arguments :— 

(1) In the first place, just as by constant practice we learn new 
things in different sciences and arts, so by the collective force of 
constant meditation upon the self, cikdla, and other super-sensible 
objects we acquire true knowledge of these objects. 

(2) In the second place, the varying grades of the intellect 
must reach the highest limit beyond which it cannot go, because they 
are varying grades, like the varying grades of magnitude . 2 Jayanta 
Bhatta also offers the same argument. He says that just as there are 
various degrees of whiteness and other qualities, so there are various 
jdegrees of the faculty of perception and the highest degree of perfection 
is reached by man in yogic perception which apprehends all objects, 
subtle, hidden, remote, past, future, and the like ; and there is nothing 
improbable in this. We see only proximate objects with the help of 
•ight. But cats can see objects even in utter darkness, and vultures 
can see objects from a very great distance. Why shall we not suppose, 

1 Siddhitraya, pp. 70-2. 

2 NK., p. 196 ; Jlia, E.T., p. 413. 
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that we can acquire super-sensuous vision bv constant 
<4|V'meditation ? 1 

But it has been objected that the mere presence of the varying 
degrees of an object does not necessarily imply that it should reach 
the highest: limit. For instance, there are varying degrees of heac 
when water is heated $ but we never find it reaching the highest 
limit of heat and turning into fire itself; nor do we ever perceive 
the highest limit of jumping as there is no man who can jump over¬ 
all the three worlds. 

Srfdhara replies that this objection does not apply to yogic practices. 
1 hat property which has a permanent substratum, and which produces 
a peculiarity in it gradually reaches the highest limit of excellence 
through constant practice or repetition. For instance, when gold is 
repeatedly heated and treated by die method of “ futapaka'' its 
purity gradually reaches the highest limit and acquires the character 
of the raktasara . As for the heating of water, it lias no permanent 
substratum ; so repetition cannot bring it up to the highest limit of 
perfection That water has no permanent substratum is proved by 
tlie fact that it entirely disappears on the application of intense heat. 
Then as for the practice of jumping it does not produce any peculiarity 
in its substratum ; because the first act of jumping is totally destroyed 
and leaves no such trace behind, so that the second and subsequent 
acts of jumping may be helped by the effect of the first act of jumping ; 
all these acts of jumping are effects of different forces and efforts, 
and hence any subsequent excellence of jumping may not be due 
to the previous jumping.. It is for this reason that when a man is 
tired by three or four jumps his limit of jumping begins to decline, 
owing to the decrease of strength. As for the intellect ( buddht)y 
on the other hand, it has a permanent substratum and produces a 
peculiarity in it ; since we find that though something is quite 
unintelligible to us at first, it becomes thoroughly intelligible when 
we repeatedly apply intelligence to it. Thus the more we practise 
meditation upon an object, the greater peculiarity is produced in it 
at each step of the practice, and when the practice is kept up con¬ 
tinuously for a long time, the intellect acquires a fresh force due to 
the peculiar powers or merit (dharrria) born of Yoga and must reach its 
highest limit of excellence. And there is nothing unreasonable in 
this. 2 

1 hen, again, it has been objected that yogis cannot perceiv 
super-sensuous objects because they are living beings like ourselves. 

1 NM., p. 103. 

2 NK., pp. 196-7 


[ha, E.T., pp. 413-14. 
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ra says that this argument is not convincing. The yogis 
Joubr, living beings but they may be omniscient, too. The 
character of living beings is not inconsistent with omniscience ; 
they are not mutually exclusive of each other. No inconsistency has 
ever been found between omniscience and the character of living 
beings. ^ But since we cannot definitely ascertain whether our want 
of omniscience is due to our character of living beings, or due to the 
absence of the peculiar power of dharma born of yoga, which is 
regarded as the cause of omniscience, there is a doubtful concomitance 
of omniscience with the character of living beings. And because 
there is a doubtful concomitance between the character of living 
beings and omniscience, the former can never prove the inference 
that yogis cannot have super-sensuous knowledge because they are 
living beings. But the fact that the dharma , or a peculiar power born 
of yoga, is the cause of super-sensuous knowledge is well-known to 
us. So Srldhara concludes that our want of omniscience is due to 
the absence of the peculiar power of dharma produced by constant 
meditation. 1 


§ 4. The Nature of Yogi-Pratyaksa 


Jayanta Bhatta describes the nature of Yogi-Pratyaksa in 
Nyayamanjari . The yogis can perceive all objects past, distant, 
and futuie, hidden, subtle, and remote, and even dharma which is 
absolutely supersensible to us. But do the yogis perceive all objects 
by one cognition or by many cognitions ? Not by one cognition, 
since contradictory qualities like heat and cold cannot be apprehended 
by a single cognition. Nor by many cognitions,since they cannot arise 
simultaneously owing to the atomic nature of manas 5 and if they 
are produced successively, then yogis would require infinite time 
to perceive all the objects of the world. Plence yogis cannot be 
omniscient. 

Tayanta Bhatta refutes this objection by saying that yogis 
.perceive all the objects of the world simultaneously by one cognition, 
j and there Js filing unreasonable in it. It is found in actual experience 
S that contradictory qualities like blue, yellow, etc., do appear in a 
single psychosis ( ’citrapratyaya ), and heat and cold are perceived 
.simultaneously by a person with the lower part of his body plunged 
|n water and the upper part of his body in the scorching rays of the 


1 NK„ pp. 197-8 ; Jha, E.T., pp. 415-16. Cf. NTD., p. 8a, and 
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Thus Jayanta Bhatta concludes that yogis perceive allk 
the world simultaneously by a single intuition. 1 

^ ^ i'ogic Perception and Ordinary Perception 

Bhasarvajfia divides perception into two kinds, yogic perception 
(yogiprcityaha) and non-yogic perception ( ayogipratyalsa ). He 
defines ordinary or non-yogic perception as direct and immediate 
apprehension of gross objects, produced by a particular relation 
between sense-organs and their objects with the help of light, time 
(“ now ”), space (“ here ”), merit or demerit of the person. And 
he defines yogic perception as direct and immediate apprehension 
of distant, pasv, future, and subtle objects. 2 

§ 6. yogic Perception and Divine Perception 

If yogis can perceive all objects of the world, past, present, future, 
hidden., subtle, and remote, and supersensible objects like dharma , 
etc , how do they differ from omniscient God ? How does the percep¬ 
tion of vogis differ from divine perception? Jayanta Bhatta says 
that the difference lies in that the omniscience of yogis' is produced 
by constant meditation, while divine omniscience is eternal. More¬ 
over, the divine perception of dharma (Moral Law) is natural 
(sa/hsiddhika) to God ; dharma constitutes the essential nature of 
God, which is the cause of the Vedic injunctions of dharma. But 
yogis at first learn the real nature of dharma from the Vedic 
injunctions and then by unceasing practice in meditation they come 
to perceive dharma ; and when they acquire an intuition of dharma , 
the conception that the Vedic injunction is the ultimate standard 
of duty or moral obligation loses its hold upon their minds. 

^ 7. Different Kinds of Togi-Pratyaksa 
(i) Tukta-pratyaksa and Viyukta-pratyaksa 

PnHastapada divides yogic perception into two kinds, viz. 
(i) yuktapratyaksa or the perception of those who are., in ecstasy, 
and (ii) viyuktapratyaksa or the perception of those who have fallen 
off from ecstasy. Those who are in a state of ecstasy can perceive 
their own selves, the selves of others, akasa , space, time, atoms, an, 
mams , and the qualities, actions, generalities, and particularities 


1 NM, pp. 107-8. 
3 NM., p. 108. 


2 Nyayasara, p. 3, and NTD.. p. 82. 
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in these, and inherence itself through the manas aided ^ 

. {iliar powers or dharma produced by meditation. And those 

who have fallen off from ecstasy perceive subtle, hidden, and remote 
things, owing to the fourfold contact of the self, manas, sense-organs, 
and objects, and by virtue of the peculiar powers produced by 
meditation. 1 

Bhasarvajna also follows Pra&stapada in dividing yogic 
perception into two kinds: (i) ecstatic intuition or intuition in 
the state of ecstasy, and (2) non-ecstatic intuition or intuition out 
of the state of ecstasy. In the ecstatic condition there is no peripheral 
stimulation or intercourse of the external sense-organs with outward 
objects ; but the perception of all the objects follows from the 
conjunction of the self with the internal organ or manas •, aided by 
a certain dharma brought about by intense meditation and the g'ace 
of God. Thus in the state of ecstasy the internal organ or manas 
alone is operative, the external organs being entirely inoperative 
at tTie'timer But in the non-ecstatic condition die yogic perception 
of supersensible objects follows from the four-fold, three-fold oi 
two-fold contact as required in different cases. 2 When objects are 
perceived through the olfactory organ, gustatory organ, visual organ, 
or tactual organ, perception is brought about by the four-fold contact 
of the self with the manas y of the manas with the external sense- 
organs. and of these external sense-organs with their proper objects. 
In the perception of sound there is the three-fold contact of the 
self with the manas , and of the manas with the auditory organ. And 
in the perception of pleasure, etc., there is the two-fold contact 
of the self with the manas / 1 

Similarly Neo-Naiyayikas divide yogic perception into two 
kinds : (i) the perception of a yogin who has attained union with 
the supreme Being (yukta), and (ii) the perception of a yogin who is 
endeavouring to attain such a union [yunja?ia). The first yogin 
enjoys a constant perception of all the objects of the world, ether, 
atoms, etc., through his mind aided by a certain dharma born of 
meditation, while the second yogin can acquire perception of all the 
objects with a little effort of attention or meditation. 4 


(ii) Savikalpaka and Nirvikalpaka Togi-Pratyaksa 

Is yogic perception determinate [savikalpa) or indeterminate 
(; nirvikalpa) ? Jayasimhasttri holds that the yogic perception in 

3 PBk, p. 187. 2 NySyasSra, p. 3. 3 NTD., p. 83. 

4 SM, 6loka 6$, pp. 284-5. 
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'slate of ecstasy is indeterminate, since the complete f <3 
ntion in ecstasy cannot be brought about by a deter A 
iscriminative perception. There is no element of discrimination 
in the yogic intuition in the state of ecstasy. But it must not 
be supposed that the yogic intuition in ecstasy is the same as our 
indeterminate perception which apprehends the mere forms of objects 
and not their mutual relations. Our indeterminate perception marks 
the lowest stage of immediacy, while the yogic intuition in ecstasy 
marks the highest limit of immediacy. Our indeterminate perception 
is below determinate perception, while the indeterminate perception 
of the yogin in a state of ecstasy is above determinate perception and, 
indeed, above all determinate cognitions, presentative and represen¬ 
tative, perceptual and conceptual. Our indeterminate perception is 
immediate “ sense-perception ”, while that of the yogin in ecstasy 
is immediate u intellectual intuition ”. Our indeterminate perception 
apprehends the mere form of an object through an external sense- 
organ, while that of the yogin in ecstasy apprehends all the objects 
of the world simultaneously. Therein lies the speciality of the 
indeterminate perception of the yogin in a state of ecstasy. But 
the perception of a yogin out of the condition of ecstasy can be both 
indeterminate and determinate, 1 

Dharmottara, the author of Nyayabindutlka , also holds that 
the perception of a yogin in the highest stage is indeterminate. 


(ni) Samprajhdta Samadhi and Asamprajnata Samddhi 

Srldhara explains the meaning of yoga as ecstasy (samddhi) 
which is of’ two kinds, conscious (samprajndta) and supra-conscious 
( asamprajnata ). The word asamprajhdta has been translated 
by Dr. Gariganatha Jha as unconscious. And it has been translated 
by Professor Krishna Chandra Rhattacharya as supra-conscious, 
and by Dr. S. N. Das Gupta as ultra-cognitive. The latter seems 
to be the better version. In the highest stage of ecstasy there is the 
most clear, most distinct, most vivid, and most concentrated conscious¬ 
ness of the self It is supra-conscious rather than unconscious. The 
conscious ecstasy consists in the union of the manas , which has been 
controlled and concentrated on an aspect of the self, with the self 
in which there is a desire for true knowledge. And the supra- 
conscious ecstasy consists in the union of the controlled ...manas with 
an aspect of the self in which there is no desire or craving owing 
to its unruffled condition. The supra-conscious ecstasy is fully 

1 NTD., p. 86. 
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the highest stage of the spiritual life of a person w. _ 
Ivas thoroughly suppressed all desires/and cravings and seeks , only 
deliverance ; it docs not produce any merit (dharma) as there is no 
3esire in the self to acquire merit and avoid demerit ; nor does 
it tend towards any external object as the manas is concentrated on 
the self alone. The conscious ecstasy, on the other hand, is always 
aided by a certain desire or craving, and as such brings about a true 
knowledge of the object for which there is a desire in the self. 1 

Other Kinds of Super-normal Perception 
(iv) Arsajndna (Intuition of Sages ) 

Prasastapiida describes the nature of drsafnfina which is kindred 
to yogi-pratyaksa . He says that the sages who are the authors of the 
&$tra$ have a true intuitive cognition of all objects, past, present, 
and future, and also of Dharma (Moral Law) and other super¬ 
sensible objects, owing to the contact of the manas with the self 
and a peculiar dharma or power born of austerities ; such an intuitive 
cognition is called drsa-jndna. This cognition is perceptual in 
character, since it is not produced by inferential marks and so forth 5 
but it differs from ordinary perception in that it is not produced by 
the external organs, but by the manas with the help of certain powers 
acquired by learning, austerities, and meditation. This intuition is 
also allied pratibha-jnana as it is a distinct and vivid perception which 
is not produced by the sense-organs, inferential marks, and so forth. 
It is a valid cognition as it is free from doubts and illusions. It is 
not a doubtful cognition because it does not oscillate between two 
alternatives. It is not an illusion as it is actually found to agree with 
facts. 2 

fayasimhasuri says that essentially there is no difference between 
sagic intuition (arlajnana) and yogic intuition {yog i ~p r at yaks a) 
as both of them are produced by a peculiar dharma or merit. The 
only difference between them lies in the fact that the former is 
produced by the practice of austerities {tapojanita\ while the latter 
is produced by meditation {yogaja). Both of them are non-sensuous. 
The organ of fcoth these kinds of higher intuition is the manas. 3 

(y) Siddha Darsana (Occult Perception) 

Besides the intuitions of yogis and sages, Prasastapada describes 
the perceptions of occultists who cannot perceive supersensible 

1 NIL, pp. 195-6; Jha, E.T., pp. 411-12. 

2 PBh. and NIL, p. 258. NTD., p. 84. 
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jects like yogis arid sages, but: can perceive only those 
^..uftrigs which are too subtle or too remote lor our gross sense-organs, 
and as such are hidden from our view. They can perceive these 
subtle, remote, and hidden objects not through the man as by medita¬ 
tion or austerities like yogis and sages, but through the external 
sense-organs refined by the application of certain unguents and the 
like which produce certain occult powers. And such an occult 
perception is purely sensuous, since it is produced by the external 
sense-organs with the help of certain occult medicines. 1 Thus the 
difference between ordinary perception and occult perception lies 
in that the former is produced by the sense-organs unaided by any 
external applications, while the latter is produced by the sense- 
organs strengthened and refined by the application of occult medicines. 
But both of them are sensuous. Pras'astapada and his commentators, 
Srldhara, IJdayana and others, do not explain how occult powers are 
generated in the sense-organs by the application of occult medicines. 
They have simply recorded occult perception as a fact of experience. 

(vi) Prd 1 1bhajnana (Flash of Intuition in Ordinary Life) 

Prasastapada says that prdtihhajndna or higher intuition generally 
belongs to sages. But on rate occasions it belongs to ordinary persons 
also, as when a girl has a flash of intuitive perception that her brother 
will come to-morrow. ^ Jayanta Bhatta also says that though yogis 
can perceive all objects, past, present, and future, ordinary persons 
like us are not entirely devoid of the power of perceiving the future. 
On rare occasions we also have a flash of intuition 5 for instance, 
when a girl perceives in her heart of hearts that her brother will 
come to-morrow. 

This flash of intuition must be regarded as a kind of valid 
perception on the following grounds :— 

(i) It is produced by an object \ 

(ii) It is not doubtful ; 

(iii) It is not contradicted ; 

(iv) Its causes are not vitiated by any defect. 

It may be objected that the cognition is not produced by an 
object, since the object of the cognition does not exist at that time. 
Jayanta Bhatta says that this objection would be valid, if such a 
cognition were held to apprehend an object existing at that time * 
in fact, this intuitive cognition apprehends its object not as existing 
1 PBh. and NK., pp. 258-9. 2 p Bh # p 25 g 
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rime but as existing in the future.. Hence, it cannot be sau^ 
atTfie^Cc'-gnition is not produced by an object. 

Jut how can there be a perception of he future ? Futurity 
is nothing but prior non-existence which will be destroyed *, but 
how can there be a relation between this prior non-existence and 
the existent object (e.g. brother) ? It is self-contradictory to say 
that existence is related to non-existence. 

Jayanta Bhatta says that this objection is not sound. The object 
of the intuition (e.g. brother) is not non-existent, but its relation 
to that place. There is a prior non-existence not of the object itself* 
but of its relation to that place. The brother does exist, though not 
in that place. The girl is reminded of her brother for some reason 
or other, e.g. anxiety for feeding, etc., and when the “ brother ” 
flashes in her memory he is perceived as coming to-morrow. Thus 
the object of intuitive perception is reproduced in memory owing 
to a certain cause, and the reproduction of the object in memory 
is the cause of its presentation to consciousness. The intuition of 
the object, therefore, is the effect of its reproduction in memory. 
Thus it is a valid cognition, since it is produced by an object that 
has a real existence. 

But how can it be regarded as perception, since it is not produced 
by peripheral stimulation ? Jayanta Bhatta says that it is not of 
the nature of sensuous perception, but of the nature of “ intuition ” 
produced by the internal organ or manas . It is not an inference, 
since it . is not produced by the knowledge of a mark of inference 
(jingd). It is not an analogy, since it is not produced by the knowledge 
of similarity. It is not a verbal cognition, since it is not produced 
by a word- It is a perceptual cognition produced directly by the 
Juanas^ independently of the peripheral organs ; it is an intuitive 
perception of a future object brought to consciousness by memory 
owing to a certain cause. 1 


§ 8. Togic perception of 'Dharma {Duty or Moral Law) 

Jayanta Bhatta discusses the question of the yogic perception 
of dharmct or moral law in Ny ay a manj art. Can the yogis perceive 
dharma which is regarded by all as super-sensuous ? Can the yogis 
acquire a vision of super-sensible dharma ? 

(i) First, Kumarila argues that it is impossible ; a sense-orga a 
can never apprehend anything but its proper object j the eye can S'ee 

1 NM., pp. io6-7* 
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visible objects. It can never see odour or taste when 
highest degree of excellence by constant meditation ; it am at 
best see subtle and remote objects, but it; can never see dharma which 
is absolutely super-sensible. Javanta Bhatta contends that it is not 
impossible for the yogis to acquire a vision of dharma which is super¬ 
sensible to us. If those things which are too remote for our vision, 
and which are hidden from our view by other things or concealed 
by utter darkness can be seen by other animals like vultures, cats, 
flies, etc., is it quite unreasonable to suppose that dharma which is 
not an object of our vision can be an object of die vision of yogis ? 

(iij Secondly, Kum&rila urges that if dharma which is super¬ 
sensible can be an object of the vision of yogis, then their eyes would 
perceive smell, taste, etc., which are not their proper objects. Jayanta 
Bhatta replies that this is an unwarrantable assumption, since the 
other sense-organs of the yogis, too, attain perfection and apprehend 
their proper objects. But similarly it can not be argued that dharma 
cannot be an object of yogic vision, since it is not the proper object 
of vision like smell, taste, etc. For how do you know that dharma 
is not a proper object of the vision of the yogis ? We know' that 
an object is not the proper object of a sense-organ, if we cannot 
perceive it in the presence of that sense-organ. For instance, we can¬ 
not perceive sound even in the presence of the eyes ; so we conclude 
that sound is not the proper object of the eyes. But how do you know 
that a yogin can not perceive dharma even in the presence of his visual 
organ ? 

(iii) Thirdly, Kumarila urges that dharma is above all temporal 
limits \ it is not determined by the past, the present, or the future. 
Is it then not absurd to suppose that it is an object of vision or sense- 
perception ? Jayanta Bhatta replies that certainly it is absurd in 
the case of ordinary human beings whose perception is confined tc 
“ here and now ’’but not in the case of yogis who have transcended 
die limitations of time and space. 

(iv) Fourthly, if the Mimamsaka insists that dharma am never 
be an object of external sense-perception, Jayanta Bhatta argues 
that it may be an object of internal perception. The yogis can perceivd 
e\en super-sensible 'dharma through their internal organs or minds 
by constant practice in meditation. The mind can apprehend all 
objects } there is nothing which is not an object of the mind. Even 
those objects which are beyond the range of external sense-organs 
a re found to be clearly perceived by the mind by constant practice 
in meditation. For instance, the lover mad in love for a womar, 
percei.es his beloved as present before his eyes, though not real!) 
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ut is it not a false analogy ? Jayanta Bhatta says th. _ 
igh'fhe perception of the lover is illusory and that of the yogin 
is perfectly valid, they agree in being clear and distinct presentations, 
tie nee, even super-sensible objects like dharmc. can be perceived 
by yogis through the internal organ or mind, if not through the 
peripheral organs, 

(v) Lastly, just as we have flashes of intuition of future objects 
m pratibhajnana , so yogis can perceive all objects past, distant, and 
future, hidden, subtle, and remote, and even dharma which is 
absolutely super-sensible to us. 1 



§ 9. (iii) The Sfimkhya 


According to Sarhkhya, everything exists at the present moment; 
nothing goes out of existence and 'nothing comes into existence. 
The various qualities of things are only modes of energy acting in 
different collocations of the original gunas or reals, mass (tumas) 
energy (rajas) and essence ( sattva). “ And these various Energies 

are sometimes actual (kinetic), sometimes potential, rising to actuality, 
and sometimes sublatent, subsiding from actuality into sub-latency,” 2 
Thus the so-called future objects are present as latent or potential, 
and the so-called past objects are present as ,ublatent ; and only 
thbSe things which are supposed to be present are actual. So the mind 
of the yogin can come in contact with past and future objects which 
are not non-existent at present, but exist only as sub-latent and 
potential respectively by virtue of certain peculiar powers produced 
by meditation. Certainly the Samkhya explanation of the yogic 
perception of past and future objects is more convincing than that 
of the Nyaya-Vaiiegika If the past and the future exist at present 1 
in some form or other, it is easier to conceive that the mind of the 
yogin can come in contact with them and produce a perception of 
the past and the future. 

Vijfianabhiksu points out that the mind of the yogin can come 
in contact with distant and hidden objects by virtue of the peculiar 
power {atisaya) acquired by meditation. This peculiar power of 
the mind consists in its all-pervasiveness or its power of acting on 
ail objects owing to the complete suppression of the inertia or .matter- 
stuff (tawas) of the mind which prevents it from acting on all objects. 
He also points out that the inertia ( iamas ) of the mind is removed 
sometimes by the intercourse of the sense-organs with their objects 


1 NM., pp. 102-8. 

2 B. N. Seal, The Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus , p. 17. 
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ordinary sense-perception, arid sometimes by the dhar) 
^meditation, as in yogic perception. 1 

Amruddha says that the perception of a yogin is produced by the 
internal organ or mind and not by the external organs, and con¬ 


sequently, it is not like the perception of an ordinary person. The 
yogin alone, who has acquired peculiar powers through the favourable \ 


influence of the dharma bom of yoga, can perceive objects in all 
times and places through the connection of his mind with Prakrti, 
the ultimate ground of all existence* 2 


§ 10. (iv) The Patari]ala 


Pataftjali holds that ordinarily the mind is a continuous stream 
of mental functions. Vyasa says that it has five stages : (i) wandering 
[ksipta\ (ii) forgetful (mudha), (iii) occasionally steady (' viksipta ), 
(iv) one-pointed {ekdgra\ and (v) restrained (? ntruddha). 3 In the 
first stage, the mind being overpowered by energy '(rajas), becomes 
extremely unsteady and constantly flits from one object to another, j 


In the second stage, the mind is overpowered by inertia ( tamas ) ( 


and sinks into listlessness, drowsiness, and deep sleep. In the third 
srage, the mind, though unsteady for the most part, becomes occasion¬ 
ally steady when it avoids painful things and is temporarily absorbeo 
m pleasurable objects. In the fourth stage, the mind is withdrawn 
from all other objects and concentrated on one object, either material 
or mental, and assumes an unflickering and unwavering attitude! 
with regard to that object owing to the predominance of essence! 
(sattva). In the last stage, all the mental functions are arrested \ 
and the mind retains only the potencies of its functions. In the fourth l 
stage, the mind falls into conscious ecstasy ( samprajhata samUdhi). I 
In the last stage, the mind reaches the highest stage of supra-conscious | 
ecstasy (asamprajhdta samadhi). 

I he mental functions can be arrested by constant practice of 
abstraction and concentration and extirpation of passion for objects 
of enjoyment. Trance or ecstasy {samadhi) is the ultimate result! 
of the long and arduous processes of the inhibition of the bodily* 
activities or perfect posture of the body [dsana)^ regulation of breathing! 
\prdnayama\ withdrawal of the mind from distracting influences j 
(pratyahara), fixation of the mind on certain parts of die body \ 


1 SPB., i, 9 i. 

2 SSV., i, 90. 
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and constant meditation on the same object, [dhyana), 
ffietx the mind by deep concentration on an object is transformed 
into it and Feels at one with it, that condition of the mind is called 
ecstasy ( samadhi). 

Patahjali recognizes two kinds of ecstasy : (i) conscious ecstasy 
(samprajhata samftdht ), arid (ii) supra-conscious ecstasy (asampidjnata 
samcidhi ). 

Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimi^ra divide conscious ecstasy 
{samprajhata samadhi) into eight kinds, which may be represented 
as follows :— 

Samprajftata Samadhi 

VitarkSnugata VidlrSnugata AnandSnugata Asmitanugata 


ir .1 

SavicSra Nirvicta 


SSsmita AsmitSt 


Savitarka Nirvitarka 


SSnanda Anandamatra or Nirananda 


Just as an archer at first tries to pierce a large object and then 
points his arrow at a small object, so a yogin at first concentrates his 
rnind on gross {sthu/a) objects and then on subtle (suksma) objects. 
"I bus the yogin rises to higher and higher stages of ecstasy according 
as he identifies his mind with subtler and subtler objects and at last 
I reaches the highest stage of purely objectless and supra-conscious 
1 ecstasy. Let us explain the nature of the different kinds of conscious 
I ecstasy in their ascending order. 

CO Savitarka samadhi is the condition of the mind when by 
deep concentration it becomes one with a gross (sihula) object ( drtha ) 
|ogether with its name {sabda) and concept [jhana). This is the lowest 
stage of samadhi. In this stage, the object of contemplation does not 
appear in consciousness in its pure form but associated and identified 
|with its name and concept, though, as a matter of fact, the object, 
the name, and the concept are quite distinct from one another. 
Thus savitarka samadhi cannot give us true knowledge of the real 
Suture «f an object ; it erroneously identifies the object of contempla¬ 
tion with its name and concept. 1 

(2) Nirvitarka samadhi is the condition of the mind when bv 
deep concentration it becomes identified with a gross [sthula) object 
divested of all associations of name and concept. This is a higher 

1 Das Gupta, Yoga as Philosophy and Religion , p. 1 co ; The S/udv of 
.. atanjali , p. 156. 
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than savitarka samddhi , because it gives us true knc 
i: of:-the real nature of its object free from all kinds of association, 
which serve to conceal its real nature 44 The thing in this state does 
not appear to be an object of my consciousness, but my consciousness 
becoming divested of all ‘ I * or 4 mine \ becomes one with the object 
itself ; so that there is no notion here as 4 1 know this \ but the mind 
becomes one with the tiling, so that the notion of subject and object 
drops off and the result is the one steady transformation of the mind 
into the object of its contemplation.” 1 

The objects of the above two kinds of samddhi are gross material 
objects according to Raman an da Yati and Vacaspatimisra. But 
according to Bhojaraja, Nagesa, and Vijnanabhiksu, gross material 
objects (sthulabhuta) and gross sense-organs {sthula indriya) are the 
objects of contemplation in savitarka samddhi and nirvitarka samadhi 
which are comprehended under one name as virtekdnugata . But 
Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimis'ra regard the sense-organs as 
the objects of contemplation in sananda samadhi , 

(3) Savkdra samadhi is the condition of the mind when by 
deep contemplation it becomes one with subtle objects such as atoms, 
tanmdtras , etc., associated with the notions of time, space, and 
causality, qualified by many other qualifications and erroneously 
identified with their names and concepts. 

(4) Ntrvicara samadhi is the condition of the mind when by 
deep concentration it becomes identified with subtle objects such as 
atoms, tanmdtras , etc., in their pure state, divested of all the notions 
of time, space, and causality, and devoid of all qualifications and 
associations. 

Savicdra samadhi and nirviedra samadhi may have for their 
objects, atoms, tanmdtras , the Ahamkara, the Buddhi, and the 
Prakrti. They are comprehended under one name as vicardnugata. 

(5) Sdnanda samadhi is the determinate state of the mind when 
by deep concentration it becomes identified with the gross sense- 
organs the essence of which is sattva owing to their power of mani¬ 
festing objects. This is the view of Ramananda Yati and Vaeas- 
patimisra. But Bhojaraja, Nagesa, and Vijnanabhiksu hold that the 
sense-organs are the objects of savitarka samadhi . According to 
them, the object of sdnanda samddhi is extreme bliss arising from 
the predominance of sattva (essence), though rajas (energy) and 
tames (inertia) are not entirely suppressed. 

(6) Nirdnanda samddhi is the indeterminate state of the mind 


1 Yoga as Philosophy and Religion, p. ijx. 
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deep concentration it becomes identified with gross seif_ 
r :>ut Vjjnanabhiksu holds that ananda samadhi does rib 
two forms, viz., sancmda and nir ananda. 

(7) Sdsmita samadhi is the determinate state of the mind when 
by deep concentration it becomes one with the Buddhi (the cause 
of die sense-organs) which is identified with the. self. This is the 
view of Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimisra. 

According to Vijfianabhilcfu, the object of asmita is the conscious¬ 
ness transformed into the form of the pure self. This kind of samadhi 
may have for its object either the finite self {jlvdt?nan) or the infinite 
self {paramatrnan). According to Bhojaraja, in this stage the Buddi 
which is endowed with pure sattva , rajas and tamas being entirely 
suppressed, becomes the object of contemplation. 

(8) Ntrananda samadhi is the indeterminate state of the mind 
when it becomes one with the Buddhi which is identified with the 
pure self. 

Ramananda Yati and Vacaspatimisra recognize the above eight 
kinds of samprajndta samadhi. But Vijnanabhiksu does not recognize 
two forms of samadhi eacn under ananddnugate and asmitanugata . 
He recognizes only six kinds of samadhi. 

Vacaspatimisra comprehends all the different kinds of samprajhata 
samadhi under three classes : (1) grahya-samddhi or concentration 
on external objects, (2) gi'ahana-samddhi or concentration on the 
sense-organs, and (3) grahltr-samadhi or concentration on the ego. 

In the different stages of samprajhata samadhi the yogin attains 
certain miraculous powers (stddhis) which strengthen his faith in 
the process of yoga. Different miraculous powers are achieved as 
the result of concentration on different objects. No reason is given 
why T ^ ese powers are attained and why particular powers are attained 
as the result of concentration on particular objects. These are the 
facts of actual experience of the yogin, and they have been recorded 
as such. Some of these miraculous powers are clairvoyance, clair- ■ 
audience, thought-reading, interpretation of veridical dreams, under¬ 
standing the language of animals, memory of past lives, knowledge 
of the past and the future, the distant and the subtle, and knowledge 
of the self or Purusa. 

The different kinds of samprajndta samadhi (conscious ecstasy) 
are called savija samadhi because they contain the seed of bondage 
inasmuch as they do not bring about true knowledge of the distinction 
between Purusa and Prakrti. 

jfsamprajhata samadhi. (supra-conscious ecstasy) is produced by 
constant practice of extreme passionlessness which is the cause of 
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>„,iplete cessation of the mental functions. In this sta| 
rental functions are arrested, leaving behind only their potency 
or traces in the mind. Extreme passionlessness destroys even its 
own traces, and thus brings about the highest stage of asamprajnata 
samadhi , which is called nirvija samadhi because it is absolutely 
objectless and does not contain the seed of bondage. 1 

§ it, (v) The Sarhkara-Veddntist 

Sadanada Yati, the author of Jdvaita-Brahma-Siddhi , has 
accepted Patafijali’s classification of samadhi in its entirety.' He 
divides samadhi mainly into two kinds, viz. samprajhata samadhi 
and asamprajnata samSdhi And like VijiTanabhiksu he divides 
the former, again, into six kinds: (i) savitarka samadhi, (2) ntrvt- 
tarka samadhi, (3) savicara samadhi , (4) nirvicara samadhi , (5) 
sSnanda samadhi , and (6) sdsmita samadhi. From another stand¬ 
point, he divides samprajhata samadhi into three kinds : (1) 
grahyasamadhi, (2) grahana-samSdhi, and (3) .grahitr samadhi. Here 
he agrees with Vacaspatimisra. Thus Sadananda h ati has 
incorporated the Patanjala system of yoga-practice into the 
Vediintic culture 

Rut Vedantists generally recognize only two kinds ol samadhi, 
viz. samaprdjnata samadhi or savikdlpa samadhi , and asamprajnata 
samadhi or nirvikalpa samfidhi. Mahadeva SarasvatT Muni, the 
author of Tattvanusandhana , divides samadhi into the above two 
kinds. He defines samprajhata samadhi as an unbroken stream of 
mental functions having for their object the pure consciousness 
(cit or Brahman) without the distinction of subject and object. 
In this stage the mental modes are not entirely destroyed ; they 
have for their object Brahman or pure consciousness and are trans¬ 
formed into it. In it the consciousness of subject and object drops 
off altogether, but the mental modes remain concentrated on and 
transformed into pure consciousness ; it is the result of the utmost 
perfection of the practice of concentration. 

Mahadeva SarasvatT Muni defines asamprajnata samadhi as the 
complete suppression of all mental functions (sanadhinirodha) on 
the suppression of the effects of samprajhata samadhi. Mahadevananda 
SarasvatT Muni explains it as the transformation of the mind into 
the form of Brahman or pure consciousness without the medium 
of mental inodes which are entirely destroyed. 2 

1 See also Das Gupta, Yoga as Philosophy and Religion, ch. xiii. 

2 Advaitacintskaustubha, pp. 398-9* 
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' .\ v ^^a^.^ 4 nda, the author of VedantasHra, recognizes two kinds! 
^ttzmadhi, viz . savikalpa samcidhi and nirvikalpa samadhi. He defines 
the former as the mental mode which has for its object Brahman 
or pure consciousness into which it is transformed and in which the 
distinction of the knower, the known, and the knowledge is not 
destroyed. In this stage there is the consciousness of Identity (the 
pure self) through the medium of mental modes in spite of the 
consciousness of duality of subject and object. He defines die latter 
as the mental mode which has for its object Brahman or pure con¬ 
sciousness into which it is transformed and with which it is more 
completely identified 5 in this stage, though there is a mental mode 
which is transformed into Brahman or pure consciousness, there is 
no consciousness of the mental mode, but only the consciousness 
of pure Brahman. 

But, then, what is the difference between nirvikalpa samcidhi 
and dreamless sleep ( susupti ) ? Sadananda says that though in both 
the states there is no consciousness of any mental mode, yet in the 
former there is a mental mode (vrtti) which is transformed into the 
form of Brahman, while in the latter there is no mental mode at all 
because the mind is dissolved into avidya in deep sleep. 1 

N rsiniha SarasvatT, the author of Subodhini , a commentary on 
Ptdantasdra , describes two. stages of savikalpa samadhi. In the 
first stage, there is the consciousness of Brahman through the medium 
of a mental mode (vrtti) which is interpenetrated by the authoritative 
knowledge that u I am Brahman ”. So, in this stage, there is a 
mental mode its object is Brahman \ there is the consciousness 
of Brahman through the mental mode 5 and there is the consciousness 
of the injunction of the sastras , “ Thou art that.” In the second 
stage, there is the continuous consciousness of Brahman through 
the medium of a mental mode which is not interpenetrated by the 
authoritative knowledge that “ I am Brahman ”, So, in this stage, 
there is a mental mode ; its object is Brahman : there is a continuous 
consciousness of Brahman through the mental mode ; but there is 
no authoritative knowledge that I am Brahman ”, In both 
there is the consciousness of the distinction between the knower, 
the known, and the knowledge. But though there is this conscious¬ 
ness of distinction or duality there is a consciousness of Identity. 
In both these stages there is a consciousness of Identity with the 
consciousness of duality. The only difference between them lies 
in that in the first stage there is the consciousness of the authoritative 


1 Vedantascra y pp. 45-7 (Jacob’s edition). 
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Thou art that”, while in the second stage the 


(si. 


nction . 

consciousness. 1 . .. . 

Nrsimha Sarasvatl describes two stages of mrvtkalpasamadht 
also ‘in the first stage, there is the consciousness^ ot Brahman 
through the medium of a. mental mode (vrtti) which is transformed 
into and identified with Brahman with the aid of the suoconscious 
impressions of the mental modes in the state of determinate ecstasy 
(savtkalpa samadht) devoid of the consciousness of he knowe., the 
known, and the knowledge. In this stage, therefore, f . here are the 
following factors: (i) there is a mental mode havmgfor.ts obec 
Brahman ; (ii) there are subconscious impressions of the mental 
modes in the state of determinate ecstasy, which colour and mouify 
the present mode in the state of indeterminate ecstasy ; ,ni; the.e 
is no consciousness of the knower, the known, and the knowledge. 
In the second stage there is the existence of Brahman tfrnie con¬ 
sciousness and bliss) without the medium of any mental mode modified 
into the form of Brahman and thus manifesting it, m which there is 
no consciousness of the distinction among the knower, the known, 
and the knowledge, and in which there is no trace of subconscious 
impressions of mental modes, which are being completely destroyed 
by the constant practice of indeterminate ecstasy, in this state, 
therefore, there are neither any mental modes (vrtti) nor any su - 
conscious impressions (samskara) of past psychoses, nor any conscious¬ 
ness of duality of subject and object; there is the existence of pure 
absolute consciousness and bliss (Brahman). This is tie ug.es 

stage of samadht. 2 . , , 

' According to Sadananda, there are mental modes in both 

determinate and indeterminate ecstasy. But in indeterminate 
ecstasy though there are mental modes there is no consciousness of 
them. According to . him, in determinate ecstasy tiurc is 
consciousness of Identity (Brahman) together with the consciousness 
of duality of subject and object, while in indeterminate ecstasy there 
is the pure consciousness of Identity (Brahman) witiout t e 
sciousness of duality of suoject and object. Accor ing to rsir 
Sarasvatl also, in determinate ecstasy there is the consciousness o 
Identity together with the consciousness o <-.ua lt b w 1 '' 
indeterminate ecstasy there is the pure consciousness of idenu > 
(Brahman) divested of all consciousness o i relativity ot su jeet ar 
object. But according to him, in the highest stage of indeterminate 
ecstasy all mental modes and their subconscious impressions 

1 Vedantasara (Subodhini), p. 45 (Jacob’s edition). 

2 Ibid., pp. 
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And there remain only the pure absolute' consciousness 
It is the pure, absolute, transcendental consciousness”* 
from all empirical modes and determinations and devoid ot all 
consciousness of relativity. This state of ecstasy alone should 
properly be called indeterminate ecstasy. All the other kinds of 
ecstasy in which there is empirical consciousness revealed through 
mental modes should be called savikalpa sameldhi. 

Mahadeva Sarasvatl also holds that in the highest stage of ecstasy 
(ti sampraj h at a samadhi ) all mental, modes and their subconscious 
impressions are totally destroyed and the mind is transformed into 
Brahman or pure consciousness and bliss, though devoid of all mental 
modes. But according to him, in samprajhata samadhi only there 
are mental modes which are transformed into Brahman or pure 
consciousness, but there is no consciousness of relativity of subject 
and object. But this is .rvikalpa samadhi , according to Sadananda. 

The author of Ratn&vali also describes asamprajnfita samftdhi 
as the condition of the mind in which all mental functions are 
completely arrested. 

Ramatlrtha Yati, the author of VidvanmanoraT’jani , identifies 
conscious ecstasy (samprajhata samadhi) with determinate ecstasy 
(savikalpa samadhi) and supra-conscious ecstasy {asamprajnata 
samadhi) with indeterminate ecstasy (nirvikalpa samadhi ). 1 


§ 12. (vi) The Buddhist 

According to Dharmakirti, the author of Nyayabindu , the 
intuitive perception of a yogin is produced by constant contemplation 
of the ultimate truths when it reaches the highest limit of perfection. 
Dharrnottava clearly explains the nature of yogic intuition in Nyaya ~ 
bindutika. There are four ultimate truths according to the Buddhists : 
(i) all is momentary, (2) all is void, (3) all is pain, and (4 ) every¬ 
thing is like itself. By constant contemplation of these four truths 
the yogin gradually attains a more and more distinct vision of them ; 
and when he attains the highest and most perfect, stage of contempla¬ 
tion, he acquires the most distinct vision or intuition of the ultimate 
truths. Until the yogin reaches the highest limit of distinct vision 
born of constant contemplation, he perceives the objects of con¬ 
templation as slightly indistinct, as if hidden behind mica. But when 
he reaches the highest limit of distinct vision by constant contemp a- 
tion of the ultimate truths, he perceives the objects of contemplation 


1 Vedantailfra (Vi d van mar? oranjam), p. 129 (Jacob’s edition). 
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it distinctly, as if tliey were within his own grasp. And 
has the most distinct vision of the ultimate truths at the highest 
3tage of contemplation, his intuitive perception is indeterminate. 
According to the Buddhists, indeterminate perception alone is distinct 
and vivid ; and the so-called determinate perception is not in itself 
distinct and vivid, but it acquires distinctness and vividness from fts 
contact with indeterminate perception which is its immediate 
antecedent. 1 

Atiuruddha, the author of AbhldhammStthasangaha , describes 
the different levels of consciousness. He divides consciousness into 
two orders, viz. subliminal consciousness or subconsciousness below 
the threshold of consciousness (i manodv&ra ), and supra-iiminal 
consciousness or consciousness above the threshold of consciousness 
(j ynanodvclra ). He divides supra-iiminal consciousness, again, into 
two orders, viz. normal consciousness and super-normal conscious¬ 
ness. Normal consciousness is called Kama-citta as it is generally 
confined to the Kama-loka or the plane of existence in which k&ma 
or desire prevails. Super-normal consciousness is called Mahaggata- 
citta or sublime or exalted consciousness. And this super-normal 
consciousness, again, is subdivided into Rupa-citta, which is generally 
found in the Rupa-loka or the sphere of visible forms which are not. 
altogether immaterial, and Arupa-citta, which :s concerned with 
ArQpaloka or the sphere of the invisible or formless, and Lokuttara- 
citta or transcendental consciousness which is above the three worlds, 
viz. Kama-loka, Rupa-loka, and A rupa-loka. 2 

In order to pass from the Kama-citta or normal consciousness 
to the Rupa-citta or the lowest order of super-normal consciousness 
a severe discipline and concentration of the mind are necessary. 
A monk ( bhikkhu ) must inhibit all physical and mental activity 
and concentrate his mind on a single selected object or sensation 
without changing the object of thought. After some time the 
sensuous mark or symbol is replaced by the corresponding image. 
This concentration of the mind on a bare sensation or its image is 
called “ preliminary concentration *’ {parikamma-samodh't). Then 
by more intense concentration of the mind the image is divested of 
its concrete, sensuous, or imaginal form, and is converted into 
an abstract conceptualized image, though not completely de- 
inclividualized. The concentration of the mind on this con¬ 
ceptualized image during the period of transition from normal 
consciousness to super-normal consciousness is still known as “ access 

1 NET., pp. 20-i, 

2 Aung, Compendium of Philosophy, introduction, pp. to and 12. 
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/ion ” {upacarii'Samadhi ). 1 At this stage there intervenq 

order of 9uper~normai consciousness known as the iirst 
jpd-jhana. 

The Pali word jhana corresponds to the Sanskrit word dhycna , 
which means “ concentrative meditation y \ or “ ecstatic musing 
There are five Rupa-jlianas, which consist in the gradual elimination 
of the factors of consciousness and attainment of an “ intensified 
inward vision ” and on absolute equanimity or hedonic indifference. 

(1) The first jhanic consciousness of the Rupa-loka has five 
factors : (i) Vitakka or initial attention by which sloth-arid-torpor 
(thina-middha) is inhibited ; (ii) Vicara or sustained attention by 
which doubt (vicikiccha) is inhibited ; (iii) Plti or pleasurable interest 
or zest by which aversion ( byapada) is inhibited > (iv) Sukha or 
pleasure or happiness by which distraction and worry (uddhacca- 
kukkucca) are inhibited $ (v) Ekaggata or one-pointedness of con¬ 
sciousness or individualization which develops into ecstatic con¬ 
centration (appanS-samadht) and inhibits all sensuous desire ( kfima- 
chanda). 2 

(2) In the second Rupa-j han a, initial attention {vitakka) is 
eliminated ; and it occurs together with sustained attention (vicdra) y 
pleasurable interest or zest (j>iti), pleasure (sukha), and individualiza¬ 
tion (ekaggata). 

(3) In the third RQpa-jhana, both initial attention ( vitakka) 
and sustained attention {vicara) are got rid of; and it occurs together 
‘with pleasurable interest or zest (pitt), pleasure (sukha), and 
individualization (ekaggata). 

(4) In the fourth Rupa-j hana, pleasurable interest (piti) also 
is eliminated ; and it occurs together with pleasure (sukha) and 
individualization (ekaggata). 

(5) In the fifth Rupa-jhtina, pleasure or happiness (sukha) is 
eliminated 5 and it occurs together with neutral feeling or hedonic 
indifference (upekkha) and individualization (ekaggata). Sometimes 
the fourth Jhana and the fifth Jhana are combined into one and only 
four Rupa-jhanas are spoken of. 3 

Ihe higher stages of samadhi in the yoga system are attained 
by concentrating the mind on subtler and subtler objects. But the 
higher stages of Jhana in the Buddhist system are attained by 
eliminating the factors of consciousness gradually. 


T 


1 Buddhist Psychology , p. xoy. 

2 Compendium of Philosophy , Introduction, p. 56. 

3 Ibid., Introduction, pp. 57-8. 
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^ere we have,” says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “a gradual con^Jre^ 
collectedness of* consciousness gradually brought about by the 
deliberate elimination of : (i) the restless, discursive work of intellect, 
seeking likenesses and differences, establishing relations, for ning 
conclusions; (2) the expansive suffusion of zest, keen interest, 

creative joy 5 (3) all hedonistic consciousness. The residual content 
of consciousness is admitted to be (#) a sort of sublimated or clarified 
satiy an intensified inward vision or intuition, such as a god or spirit 
might conceivably be capable of j [}) indifference or equanimity, 

also god-like.” 1 , 

Above the level of the Rupa-citta there is the Arupa-atta which 
is concerned with Arupa-loka or the world of the invisible or formless.^ 
The Arupa-loka is entirely non-spatial. And the experience of 
this world can never be sensuous. In the highest stage of the Rupa- 
citta, which is attained by the gradual elimination of the factors of 
consciousness, there is the abnormal clarity of inward vision or 
intuition together with hedonic indifference or equanimity. Above 
this stage there is no longer any elimination of factors of conscious¬ 
ness, but of all consciousness of distinctions or limitations. Just 
as there are four stages of Rupa-jhana, so there are four stages of 
Arupa-jhana. 

(1) At the first stage of ArUpa-jhana, the mind transcends the 
consciousness of matter and form, distinctions and limitations,^ and 
being concentrated on the concept of infinite space, acquires the 
blissful consciousness, subtle yet actual, of an infinite^ sensation of 
space ”. 2 This may bo compared to Kant’s pure intuition of space 
as distinguished irom his empirical intuition of space. 

(2) At the second stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind transcends 
the sensation of infinite space, and being concentrated on the concept 
of infinite consciousness “ becomes conscious only of a concept, 
subtle yet actual, of consciousness as infinite A 3 

(3) At the third stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind wholly transcends 
the conceptual sphere of consciousness as infinite, and being con¬ 
centrated on the concept of nothingness “ becomes conscious only 
of a concept, subtle yet actual, of infinite nothingness ”. 4 

(4) At the fourth stage of Arupa-jhana, the mind wholly 
transcends the sphere of nothingness and attains the stage of an dl 
but complete hypnosis or quasi-unconsciousness which may be 
described as “ neither percipience nor non-percipience ”. 5 


1 Buddhist Psychology , p. in (1914)- 

2 Ibid , pp. 117-18. 

4 Ibid., p. 1x8. 


2 Ibid., p. 118. 
5 Ibid., p. ix8. 
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in! the mind transcends all these different stages of supefc 
consciousness concerned with the Rupa-loka and the 
ArupTi^loka, it attains the highest stage of super-normal consciousness 
which is called transcendental or supra-rnundane consciousness 
(Lokuttara-citta). 

Jhana-consciousness is mystic consciousness. It is brought 
about by auto-suggestion. It consists in intensifying or con¬ 
centrating consciousness on a single object. The object is first of 
all a percept, then an image, then a concept. So far the mind is 
in the preparatory stage. Then gradually the contents of conscious¬ 
ness are eliminated in the different stages of Rupa-jhana till the mind 
at last acquires super-normal clarity of vision and hedonic indifference. 
So long the mind is in the plane of visible forms (Rupa-loka). It is 
conscious of the ethereal but not of the immaterial or non-spatial. 
Then the mind comes in touch with the entirely immaterial world 
of the invisible or formless by gradually eliminating all consciousness 
of distinctions and limitations. The mind is, at first, concentrated 
on infinite space, then on infinite consciousness, then on infinite 
nothingness, and last of all attains the stage of complete trance or 
quasi-unconsciousness which may be described as neither conscious¬ 
ness nor unconsciousness. This is the highest stage of Jhana- 
consciousness, but not the highest plane of consciousness. When 
the mind completely transcends even the plane of the invisible or 
formless (Arupa-loka), it attains the stage of transcendental or supra- 
mundane consciousness (Lokuttara-citta). 

According to William James, ineffability, ntietic quality 
transiency, and passivity are the characteristics of mystical conscious¬ 
ness. As to transiency and ineffability, Mrs. Rhys Davids says, 

“ the former is markedly true concerning the momentary ecstasy 
of attainment or appanS^ as also concerning the realization of great 
spiritual elevation generally. Touching the ‘Fruit’ of each 
‘ Path ’ of spiritual progress appears to have been a momentary 
(khanika) flash of insight. As to the latter, ineffability, it is also 
true that we find no attempts by brethren who were expert at Jhana 
to enter in detail into their abnormal experiences. . . . Language 
is everywhere too much the creature and product of our five-fold 
world of sense, with a varying coefficient of motor consciousness, 
to be of much use in describing consciousness that has apparently 
got beyond the range of sense and local movement.” 1 

As to the nQetlc quality, Jhana-consciousness is strongly 


1 Buddhist Psychology , pp. 115-16. 
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acterized by it. It gives us insight into depths 
^’-ulifathomcd by die discursive intellect; it brings the mind into 
touch with higher a,id higher planes of existence. The chief 
intellectual result of the different stages of Jhana-consciousness is 
a super-normal clarity of inward vision or intuition “ untroubled by 
either discursive intellection or hedonistic affection The Jharia- 
process gives us the following powers :— 

(i) Hypersesthesia of vision or clairvoyance ( dibhacakkhu - 
abhinn8) y e.g. the super-normal vision of the past and the future 
history of a particular individual. 

(ii) Hyperaesthesia of hearing or clairaudience (' dihba~sota)y 
c.g. super-normal hearing of sounds and voices, both human and 
celestial, the distant becoming near. 

(iii) Thought-reading and thought-transference or telepathy 
( cetopariya-nana or far adtta-vi] antina). 

(iv) Hypermnesia {puhbenw8sanussati)y or reminiscence of the 
past history of former lives. 1 


! According to William James, mystical consciousness has got 
another characteristic, viz. passivity. “ When mystical conscious¬ 
ness has once set in,” says James, “ the mystic feels as if his own will 
were in abeyance, and indeed sometimes as if he were grasped and held 
by a superior power.” 2 This characteristic of passivity, however, 
is lacking in Jhana-consciousness and differentiates it from other 
kinds of mystical consciousness. It differentiates it from the 
eucharistic consciousness or the mystic sense of union with the divine 
one, and also from the Vedantic sense of identity of the individual 
soul with tiie world-soul. “ There was, of course, this deep 
cleavage,” says Mrs. Rhys Davids, “ between it and the eucharistic 
consciousness, that the self was banished, and no sense of union 
with the divine One, or any One, aimed at or felt. Herein, too, 
the Buddhist differs from the VedSntist, who sought to realize 
identity with Atman, that is, the identity of the world-soul and his 
own sell or atman —“ Tat tvam asi ” (That are thou).” 3 

But why is Jhana-consciousness wanting in passivity ? Mrs. Rhys 
Davids offers a reason for it. She says, “ it has the essential noetic 
quality too strongly to permit of passivity as a constant. Intellect 
and volition, for Buddhist thought, are hardly distinguishable, and 
the jhayin seems to be always master of himself and self possessed, 


1 Confer diun of Philosophy, Introduction, pp. 63—4. 

2 The Varieties of Religious Experience , p. 381. 

3 Buddhist Psychology , p. 114. 
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_|stasy, even to the deliberate falling into and emergir 
tir^ice. There is a synergy about this Jh&na, combined wit.V 
^aiTal>setice of any reference whatever to a merging or melting into 
something greater, that for many may reveal defect, but which is 
certainly a most interesting and significant difference . 99 1 


§ 13. (vii) The Jaina 

The Jaina divides perception into two kinds : (1) empirical 

perception ( sclmvyavaharika gratyaha\ and (2 ) transcendental 
. creeption ( pdramSrthika fratyaha). Empirical perception is what 
we have in everyday life. It is of two kinds; (1) sensuous perception 
(indrtya-nibandhana) or perception derived from the sense-organs 
(i.e. external sense-organs), and (2) non-sensuous perception 
\anindriya-nibandhana) or perception derived from the mind which 
is not a sense-organ according co the Jaina. Transcendental percep¬ 
tion owes its origin to the self alone ; it is neither derived from the 
sense-organs nor from the mind. It is directly derived from the 
self owing to the destruction of the impediments to perfect know¬ 
ledge. It is of two kinds, viz. imperfect or deficient (y'tkala) and 
perfect or complete ( sakala ). The former, again, is of two kinds, 
viz. clairvoyant perception of objects at a distance of time and space 
( avadhi) and direct perception of die thoughts of others, as in telepathic 
knowledge of the thoughts of other minds ( manahparyaya ). The 

.. latter is omniscience ( kevalajnana) or the perfect knowledge of all 
the objects of the universe due to the complete destruction of the 
karma- matter which is an obstacle to knowledge. Thus the highest 
stage of transcendental perception, according to the Jaina, is omni¬ 
science (<kevala-jnana ). The Jaina does not believe in the existence of 
God and consequently in divine omniscience. But he holds that the 
Jlva or the individual self can attain perfection and omniscience by 
completely destroying the karma -matter which is an obstacle to 
perfect knowledge. The knowledge of all objects exists in the self. 
But it is veiled by karma -matter. When the veil of karma-mMtv 
is completely destroyed, the self realizes its omniscience. 2 This 
perfect intuition of the whole universe is not produced by the external 
sense-organs, or by the internal organ of mind, as the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika holds. So before we discuss the nature of omniscience, 
(let us briefly refer to the Jaina criticism of the Nyaya-Vai&sika 
doctrine of yogic intuition. 

. 1 1 Buddhist Psychology, pp. 114-15. 

2 PNT., c!i. ii, 4, 5, 18-23. 
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The Jenna Criticism of the Nyftya-VaiUsika Doctrine of 
Togic Intuition 


According to some, the external sense-organs aided by the dharma 
or merit born of meditation (yoga) can apprehend past, future, distant, 
and subtle objects. But the Jaina (Prabhacandra) urges that the 
sense-organs can never be freed from their inherent imperfections, 
and so even the sense-organs of yogis can never enter into direct 
relation with supersensible objects (e.g. atoms), like ours because 
they are, after al], sense-organs. What is the nature of the aid rendered 
by the peculiar power or dharma born of meditation to the sense- 
organs r Does the dharma born of meditation increase the capacity 
of the sense-organs when they function with regard to their objects 
(e.g. atoms) ? Or does it merely assist the sense-organs when they 
operate on their own objects ? The first alternative is untenable, 
because the sense-organs by themselves can never operate on atoms' 
etc. If they do operate on atoms, etc., they do not stand in neecr 
of the aid of the dharma born of yoga ; and it they operate on atoms, 
etc., only when they are aided by the dharma born of yoga, then 
there i a circular reasoning. The dharma born of yoga increases 
the capacity of the sense-organs, when they operate on their objects, 
e.g. atoms, etc. ; and the sense-organs operate on atoms, etc., when 
they are aided by the dharma born of yoga, I he second alternative 
also is impossible. If the dharma born of yoga cannot increase the 
capacity of the sense-organs, but merely assists them in operating 
on supersensible objects like atoms, etc., what is the use of the aid 
of dharma rendered to the sense-organs in their apprehension of 
supersensible objects i 

According to the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the internal organ of manas 
with the aid of the dharma born of yoga can simultaneously produce 
a knowledge of all the objects of the world, past, future, remote,, 
and subtle. But Prabhacandra contends that the manas which h 
regarded as atomic by the Nyaya-Vaisesika can never enter into 
direct relation with all the objects of the world simultaneously, , 
and therefore, cannot produce a knowledge of them at the same time ; j 
otherwise there would be a simultaneous perception of all the qualities* i 
of a cake, e.g. its taste, colour, odour, etc., at the time of eating a cake, 
which is not admitted by the Nyaya-Vai£e$ika. In tact, the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika does not admit the possibility of simultaneous cognition^ 
owing to the atomic nature of the mind. How, then, can it produce, 
a knowledge of all the objects of the world at the same time, even 
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idccl by the dharma born of yoga ? How can the at 
into relation with many objects at the same time 
feting its very nature ? 

It is more reasonable to hold that it is the self which apprehends 
all the objects of the world independently of the mind by virtue 
•of the specific powers born of meditation. What is the use of 
supposing that the self knows an infinite number of objects through 
the atomic mind at the same time ? If it is urged that the mind 
of a yog in enters into relation with all the objects of the world not 
simultaneously but successively, then there would be no difference 
between the perception of a yogin and that of an ordinary person. 
Hence Prabhacandra concludes that the atomic mind can never 
niter into direct relation with all the objects of the world at the same 
time. 

But it may be urged that the mind of a yogin enters into relation 
with all the objects of the world, through its union with God who 
3 ubiquitous and consequently related to everything in the world, 
Prabhacandra contends that the mind of the yogin can enter into 
relation with the present objects alone through its union with God, 
but never with past and future objects, since they are non-existent 
at the time when the mind enters into union with God. Hence 
the Jaina concludes that omniscience, or a knowledge of all the 
objects of the world, can never be produced either by the external 
organs or the so-called internal organ of mind, though they are aided 
by the peculiar powers born of meditation. 1 


§ 15. The Jaina Doctrine of Omniscience 

\ ■■ '. r.., ’3 Vt* ’’ •' ’ ' b*} ‘m ^ 

According to the Jaina, there is no eternal and omniscient God, 
! but the finite self or Jlva can attain omniscience when all the karma- 
natter is totally destroyed, which is an impediment to right know- 
.^dge. And this omniscience is not derived through the channel 
of the external sense-organs or the internal organ of mind. And 
further, the Jaina holds that constant meditation cannot produce 
omniscience, until and unless the karma- matter, which is an 
impediment to right knowledge, is wholly destroyed. Herein 
lies the difference between the Nyaya-Vaisesika and the Jaina view. 

Just as the Nyaya-Vaisesika proves the existence of yogic intuition 
by inference, so the Jaina also proves the existence of omniscience 
. yy the ontological argument. Just as heat is subject to varying 

1 PKM., p. 5. 
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des and consequently reaches the highest limit, so right 
hich is subject to varying grades owing to the various degrees of) 
the karma- matter impeding it, teaches the highest limit of omniscient 
when the hindrance of the. four kinds of karma -matter is completely 
destroyed. 

What is the nature of this omniscience ? It is not derivet, 
from authority or scripture, because authority can never give us 
a direct and distinct presentativc knowledge which characterizes 
omniscience. Nor can it be derived from inference for the same 
reason. Nor can it be derived from peripheral organs or the central 
organ of mind, as we have found already* Hence it is neither 
verbal, nor inferential, nor sensuous. It is a transcendental percep¬ 
tion or pure intuition of the whole world, produced by the complete 
decay and destruction of the karma-mutter. It is a distinct percep¬ 
tion of all the supersensible objects of the world on die complete 
destruction of karma. 1 


§ i6. Vhe Mtmflmsaka's Objections to the *Jaina View oj 
Omniscience 

The Mlmamsaka, however, does not advocate this view of 
omniscience. He asks : What is the meaning of omniscience ? 
Does it mean the knowledge of all the objects of the world ? Or 
does it mean die knowledge of certain principal objects ? In the 
first alternative, does it mean the knowledge of all the objects of the 
world in succession or at the same time ? 

(1) If the former, then there can be no omniscience. 'The 
objects of the world, past, present, and future can never be exhausted, 
and so their knowledge also can never be complete. And since 
there can be no knowledge of all the objects of the world, there can 
be no omniscience. 

(2) If the latter, then also there can be no omniscience. All the 
objects of the world cannot be known simultaneously, because 
contradictory things like heat and cold cannot be apprehended a? 
the same time by a single cognition. 

(3) Moreover, if all the objects are known at one moment 
by the omniscient self, then in the next moment it would beconu 
unconscious having nothing to know. 

(4) And further, the omniscient self would be tainted by the 
desires and aversions of others in knowing them, and would thut 
cease to be omniscient, since these are impediments to right knowledge.( 

1 PKM., p. 65. 
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^omniscience cannot mean the knowledge of all the objecfc 
►rid either at the same time or in succession. Nor, in the 
place, can it be held that omniscience means the knowledge 
of certain principal objects or archetypal forms, because only when all 
the objects of the world are known can there be a discrimination 
ot principal objects from subordinate objects. 

(5) Moreover, how can there be a knowledge of the past and 
the future, which are really non-existent ? If the past and the future 
are known by the omniscient self, though they are non-existent, 
then its knowledge would be illusory. And if the past and the future 
are known as real and existent, then they are converted into the 
present> and if the past and the future are known by the omniscient 
self as present, then its knowledge would be illusory. Thus the 
Jaina doctrine of omniscience is untenable. 


§ * 7 * J awa Refutation of th * Mf?namsaka V Objections 

Prabhacandra severely criticizes all these objection: of the 
Mlmamsaka in Rrameyakamcilamartafida in the following manner. 

(1) In the first place, it has been asked : Is omniscience made 
up of a single cognition, or many cognitions ? Prabhacandra replies 
that it is a single intuition of the whole world. It does not depend 
upon the external sense-organs or the mind * so it need not be 
diversified by many cognitions. Our perception is produced by* 
the external organs or the internal organ $ so it caruiot apprehend 
P ast > distant, future, and subtle objects. But the perception of die 
omniscient self is not produced by the external sense-organs or the 
mind ; hence it can apprehend all supersensible objects. The pure 
intuition of the omniscient self is not produced successively ; it 
knows all the objects of the universe simultaneously by a single 
stroke of intuition since it transcends the limits of time and space 
which are the necessary conditions of all sense-perception owing 
to the complete destruction of karma . 

(2) In the second place, it has been urged that contradictory 
things like heat and cold cannot be apprehended by a single cognition. 
Prabhacandra asks : Can they not be perceived by a single cognition, 
because they cannot be present at the same time, or because they 
cannot be apprehended by a single cognition, though they are 
simultaneously present ? The first view is untenable because contra¬ 
dictory things like heat and cold can exist at the same time ; for 
instance, when incense is burnt in a pot, the upper part of it is hot 
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the lower part is cold. The second view also cannot 
^*.ned ; because when there is a flash of lightning in the midst of 
darkness, we have a simultaneous perception of contradictory tilings 
like darkness and light. 

(3) In the third place, the Mlmamsaka has urged that if the 
omniscient self knows all the objects of the world at one moment, 
in the next moment it would become unconscious having nothing 
to know. Prabhacandra replies that the objection would hold good, 
if both the omniscient cognition and the whole world were destroyed 
in the next moment; but, in fact, both of these are never-ending. 
The omniscient sell knows all the objects of the world by a single 
unending intuition. 

(4) I11 the fourth place, the Mlmamsaka has urged that if the 
omniscient self knows the desires and aversions of the non-liberated 
souls, then it becomes tainted with these desires and aversions which 
hinder omniscience. Prabhacandra replies that desires and aversions 
are produced by changes or modifications (parindma ). But the 
omniscient self is above all changes and modifications j so it cannot 
be tainted by the desires and aversions of others by merely knowing 
them. Moreover, desires and aversions are of sensuous origin j but 
the knowledge of the omniscient self is non-sensuous ; hence it 
cannot be tainted by the imperfections of ordinary men. 

(5) In the fifth place, the Mlmariisaka has urged that the 
omniscient self cannot perceive the past and the future, since they 
are non-existent. And if it knows them as existent, then the know¬ 
ledge of the omniscient self is illusory. Prabhacandra replies that 
the past and the future are perceived by the omniscient self not as 
present, but as pas" and future respectively ; so the knowledge ox 
the omniscient self is not illusory. 

But how can the past be perceived ? T he past is not present ; 
it is non-existent. Prabhacandra asks : Are past objects non¬ 
existent in relation to the past time ? Or are they non-existent in 
relation to the time when they are perceived by the omniscient selt ? 
The first alternative is untenable. T. he past objects are as much 
existent in relation to their own time, as the present objects which 
exist at their own time. The past objects as much exist in the past, 
as the present objects exist at present. The second alternative is 
true. The Jaina admits that the past objects are non-existent in 
relation to the present time when they are perceived hy the omniscient 
sfclf. The omniscient self knows the past as existing in the past > 
ana it knows the future as existing in the future. In other words, 
the omniscient self know r s the past as produced in the past; and it 
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future as to be produced in the future. Hence the kno^ 
^the omniscient self is not illusory. 

t how can the past and the future be perceived by the omniscient 
self as past and future respectively, though they are not existent 
at the time of perception f T he Jaina replies that the omniscient 
self is absolutely free from the bondage of physical existence ; its 
knowledge is not produced by the external sense-organs or the mind j 
so there is nothing to obstruct its knowledge of the past ax^d the furure. 
The Mlmarhsaka himself admits that recognition, which is a kind 
of perception according to him, can apprehend the past as well as 
the present, and a flash of intuition in ordinary life ( prUtibhajhana) 
cm apprehend the future as future. Is it, then, impossible for the 
omniscient self who is entirely free from the fetters of karma and 
mundane existence to have a super-sensuous vision of the whole 
world, past, present, and future ? So the Jaina concludes that the 
omniscient self directly and immediately knows all the objects of 
the world, past, present, and future, subtle and remote, by a single 
unending intuition without the medium of the external sense-organs 
or the so-called internal organ of the mind . 1 



1 PKM., pp. 67 ff. 
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DIVINE PERCEPTION 
(livara-Pratyaksa) 

§ I. Patanjali s Proof of Divine Omniscience 

We have discussed the different orders of human perception, 
normal, abnormal, and super-normal. Now we shall briefly refer 
to the nature of Divine Perception as conceived by the Indian 
Philosophers, apart from its value and validity* 

Just as the possibility of yogic intuition has been proved by the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika, and the possibility of the omniscience of the 
individual self or Jlva has been proved by the Jaina by an appeal 
to something like the ontological argument, so the omniscience 
of God is proved by Patanjali by the ontological argument such as 
we had in Anselm in the West. Gradation in degrees of worth 
gradually leads to and implies as the terminus of the series ens 
realissimum or the greatest reality which is omniscient, omnipotent, 
and all-perfect. Patanjali describes God as the Supreme Person 
untouched by all taint of imperfection, above the law of Karma, 
and above the processes of fulfilling and fulfilment. 1 

We infer the existence of omniscient God from our knowledge 
of the supersensuous, whether in the past or future or present, 
whether separately or collectively, whether small or great. Our 
supersensuous knowledge is the germ of omniscience ; so from this 
we infer the existence of omniscient God. When this supersensuous 
knowledge, which is the germ of omniscience, gradually increases 
and reaches the acme of perfection in a person, he is called omniscient. 
It is possible for the germ of omniscience to reach its highest limit 
of perfection, for it admits of degrees of excellence, as in the case 
of an ascending scale of magnitude. Whatever admits of degrees of 
excellence is capable of reaching the highest limit of excellence. 
W r e actually find that knowledge admits of degrees of excellence ; 
it gradually increases in proportion to the degree to which the tamas , 
or matter-stuff, which covers the sattva , or pure essence, of die mind 
is removed ; therefore it must reach the highest excellence of 

1 Yogasutra, i, 24. 
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fcc. But here we are not concerned with the proofs of 
; c>f God. We are concerned only with the nature of Divine 
Knowledge. 1 


§ 2. The Naiyfiy'tka View of the Nature of Divine Knoivledge 

Tayanta Bhatta lias discussed the nature of divine knowledge 
in Nyayamanjari, He says that God is free from all taint of imperfec¬ 
tion, and so He is omniscient. Buc we are corrupted by the impurities 
of cravings, aversions, etc., and so we cannot perceive all objects 
of the world. 

Divine knowledge, which is all-embracing, is eternal ; it is 
without a beginning and without an end. If there were a break 
in divine consciousness even for a moment, there would be a collapse 
of the whole universe, since it is created and sustained by the divine 
will which is inseparable from divine knowledge. Even at the time 
of the dissolution of the universe divine knowledge is not suspended, 
since there is no cause of its destruction at that time. And at the 
time of the creation of the universe, divine knowledge is not created, 
since there is no cause of its creation at that time. Hence divine 
knowledge is eternal. Herein lies the difference between the human 
omniscience and the divine omniscience ; the former is produced, 
while the latter is eternal ; the former is acquired, while the latter 
» is natural and essential. 

Divine knowledge is not diversified by many cognitions > it 
grasps all the objects of the universe, past, present, and future, subtle 
and remote, by a single all-embracing intuition. Were it not so, God 
would have many cognitions either successively or simultaneously. 
But He cannot have them in succession, for, in that case, He would 
have discrete, discontinuous cognitions, and consequently, He would 
be unconscious at intervals, and thus would bring about a collapse 
of the universe at intervals, which would make all human activities 
impossible. How can God have many cognitions simultaneously, 
for, in that case, there would be no cause of the difference of divine 
cognitions ? 2 

Divine Knowledge is perceptual in character as it satisfies the 
essential conditions of perception. Visvanatha defines perception 
as a cognition which is not derived through the instrumentality of 
any other cognition. 3 Inference is derived through the medium of 

1 Vyasabhasya and YogavSrtika, i, 25 (Benares, 1884), pp. 48-9. 

2 Nyayamaftjari, pp. 200-1. 

3 jiiSnakaranakam jfiSnam pratyaksam. SiddhSntamukta"all, p. 137. 
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owl edge of invariable concomitance. Analogy is derived tl|3r frjfehj 
medium of the knowledge of similarity. Verbal knowledge is 
derived through the medium of the knowledge of the import of a 
term or a proposition. Thus perception alone is direct, immediate, 
and presentative knowledge. And divine knowledge is perceptual 
in character as it consists in direct and immediate apprehension of 
the whole universe. Divine perception is riot produced by the inter¬ 
course of the sense-organs with their objects, as God has no sense- 
organs at all. In fact, divine perception is not produced at all; it 
is beginningless and endless 5 it is eternal. Divine perception, there¬ 
fore, is not of the nature of sensuous perception, but of the nature 
of “ creative intuition ”, God evolves the materials of His conscious¬ 
ness by the divine will, and perceives them all by a single all-embracing 
intuition, even as the sun illumines all the objects of the universe, 
though it is not produced by them. Thus the knowledge of God 
is not determined by its objects ; but the objects are determined by 
the knowledge of God. 1 

Thus divine knowledge is perceptual in character and is eternal. 
And because divine perception is eternal, God has no subconscious 
impression (mmsktira). He is never subconscious or unconscious. 
And because He has no subconscious impression, He has no memory. 
And because He has no memory, He has no inferential knowledge 
which depends on memory. He has no need of inference as it is 
a mark of limitation or finitude. God does not know things in a 
fragmentary and piecemeal fashion j He knows all the objects of 
the universe, past, present, and future in one intuitive glance ; He 
is above the limitations of time and space ; so He has no need of 
inferential or discursive knowledge. For the same reason He has no 
analogical or verbal knowledge. 2 


§ 3. Divine Knowledge and Human Knowledge 

Human knowledge is finite and limited, while divine knowledge 
is infinite and unlimited. Human knowledge is produced by many 
causes, while divine knowledge is eternal. Human knowledge is 
tainted by errors and illusions, while divine knowledge is free from 
errors and imperfections. Human knowledge is conditioned while 
divine knowledge is unconditioned. Human knowledge admits of 
degrees of excellence, while divine knowledge is unequalled and 
unexcelled. 

1 Siddhanlamuktavall, pp. 237-240. 

2 Nyayavirtika and NyayavffrdkatStpaiyatika, iv, 1-21. 
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knowledge is derived from perception, infere: 
and authority, while divine knowledge is neither inferential, 
nor analogical, nor verbal, but only perceptual in character. In 
human knowledge there is memory produced by subconscious 
impressions, while in divine knowledge there is no subconscious 
impression at all, and, therefore, no memory. There are breaks in 
human knowledge, while divine knowledge is unbroken an 1 con*‘ 
ti/iuous. Man is sometimes subconscious or unconscious ; but God 
is never subconscious or unconscious. 

Human perception is sensuous, while divine perception is non- 
sensuous. Human perception is determined by its objects, while 
divine perception is not determined by its objects, but it determines 
its own objects. Human perception is limited by sp ce and tin: ’, 
while divine perception is above the limitations of space and time. 
Human perception is confined to * 1 here and now” while divine 
perception grasps the past, the present, the future, and the remote 
in an Eternal Now. Man has sometimes a flash of intuition of the 
future, and can attain omniscience by constant meditation, practice 
of austerities, and so on, but divine omniscience is natural and eternal* 
This higher intuition of man is acquired through the internal ,.rgan 
of mind. But divine intuition depends neither upon the external 
organs nor upon the internal organ. 


§ 4. Divine Omniscience and Human Illusions 

This interesting question has been raised by Udayana in Nyfya- 
Kuswnanja!i in connection with the validity of divine knowledge. 

God is omniscient. There is nothing in the universe which 
is unknown to God j so there is nothing in human experience 
which escapes divine knowledge. And since there are illusory 
cognitions in human experience, these, too, must be objects of divine 
knowledge. And if God knows human illusions, He must know also 
the objects of these illusions, since there cannot be a cognition of 
another cognition without apprehending the object of that cognition. 
Just as there cannot be a cognition without apprehending an object, 
so there cannot be a cognition of another cognition without 
apprehending the object of the latter cognition. So, if human illusions 
are objects of divine knowledge, the objects of these illusions, too, 
must necessarily be objects of divine knowledge. In other words, 
God being omniscient, must perceive certain objects as different 
thing?, and thus God must be subject to illusions like human beings. 

It cannot be said that God does not know the errors and illusions 
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man experience, for God is omniscient. Bat God canj|]_ 

iject to illusions as a penalty for His omniscience. His knowledge 
of human illusions is not itself illusory. When we perceive silver 
in a nacre, our perception is illusory *, but when God perceives 
our illusory perception of silver, He does not perceive silver in a 
nacre, but He perceives silver as the real object of the cognition 
of silver, and so His cognition is not illusory. When we perceive 
that we have a perception of silver, though we do not know that it 
is illusory, this second perception, viz. the perception of the perception 
of silver, is not illusory. A cognition of silver in a nacre is illusory ; 
but when it is appropriated by the self, the cognition of this illusory 
cognition is not illusory. Likewise, God never perceives silver in 
a nacre ; He perceives everything as it really is ; but when we 
perceive silver in a nacre God perceives that we have an illusory 
perception of silver in a nacre. Hence, God can never be subject 
to the illusions and imperfections of human experience. Divine 
knowledge is absolutely free from limitations and imperfections, 
illusions and hallucinations. It is the supreme norm and ultimate 
criterion of the validity of human knowledge. 1 

1 NyayakusumaiijaH and PrakUsa, ch. iv. 
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Chapter XX 



JIFJ-SAKSl-PRATYAKSA and ISFARA-SAKSL- 
PRATYAKSA 

% I. The Samkara-Fedantist 


The author of FedSnta-Paribhffsa not only distinguishes between 
the Jlva (finite self) and livara (God), but also between the Jl /a- 
Sak§in and the I$vara-Saksin, and consequently he distinguishes 
between the perception of the Jlva-Saksin and the perception of 
the Kvara-Saksin. This view is peculiar to the Sarhkara-Vedanta. 

§ 2. The Jiva and the Jtva-Sfiksin 

According to the Sarhkarite, there is one, undifferenced, eternal 
consciousness (caitanya). And tiiis universal consciousness is 
particularized by certain determinants. There are two classes of 
determinants, namely, qualifying adjuncts or qualifications (visesana) 
and limiting adjuncts or conditions (up&dhi). A qualification 
(visesana) is intimately connected with and inseparable from the 
qualified object, and as such distinguishes it from other objects. 
For instance, the particular colour of a jar qualifies it in such a way 
that it cannot be separated from the jar, and as such it distinguishes 
the jar from all other objects. A limiting adjunct or condition 
(1upadhi ), on the other hand, does not qualify an object in such a 
way that V: cannot be separated from it, but simply limits the object 
to a particular time and space. For instance, the ear-drum is the 
limiting adjunct or condition of ether (etkasa) y because it is not 
inseparable from akasa^ but simply limits it to a particular time and 
space, and can be separated from it. 1 Thus there are two kinds of 
determinants which particularize the one eternal consciousness. 

According to the Samkarite, antahkarana , or the internal organ, 
is the principle of individuation 5 it particularizes the eternal 
consciousness in two different ways. When the universal conscious¬ 
ness is determined by antahkarana as a qualifying adjunct or qualifica¬ 
tion (« viiesana ), it is called the Jlva or the individual self, and when 
it is determined by antahkarana as merely a limiting adjunct or 

1 Ycdantaparibhasa, p. 103. 
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tahkararia is not separable from the individual self {jiva) because 
it enters as a constituent element into the individual self \ but it 
is separable from the Witness Self (Jiva-Saksin), because it limits 


it merely as an adventitious condition. In both the individual self 


(Jiva) and the Witness Self (Jiva-Saksin) the presence of antahkarana 
is necessary as a determining condition. But in the case of 
the individual self (Jiva), it is a quali fication ( viJesana) of the universal 
consciousness ( caitanya), while in the case of the Witness Self it 
is merely a limiting adjunct or condition ( upadht) of the universal 
consciousness. Thus antahkarana is a constituent factor of the 
individual self (Jiva), but it is merely an adventitious condition of 
tlie Witness Self (jTva-Saksin). 1 

It is the Jiva or the individual self that is the knower (jhatr) y 
doer (kartr)y and enjoyer (bhoktr), but that in the individual self 
through which there is the manifestation (avabhSsa) of consciousness 
(cattanya) is the Jiva-Saksin or the Witness Seif, ylntahkarana or 
the internal organ is material and unconscious, and hence it cannot 
manifest consciousness in the individual self. It is the Jiva-Saksin 
or the Witness Self which manifests consciousness and all objects 
of individual experience. This Jiva-Saksin is not one ; but it differs 
in each individual self for otherwise there would be no compartment.il 
division of individual experiences. 

But what is the use of the distinction between the Jiva and the 
Jiva-Saksin i The empirical ego is the object of consciousness. 
But who is the cognizer of the empirical ego ? There must be a 
SSksin (Seer or Witness) of the empirical ego, otherwise there would 
be no unity of apperception in our knowledge of external objects and 
that of the empirical ego. But the Jiva-Saksin is not knowm as an 
object of knowledge ; it is the presupposition of all knowledge, 
the knowledge of objects and the knowledge of the empirical ego 
or the subject. It is the Transcendental Ego as distinguished from 
the Empirical Ego. Thus the Jiva is the Empirical Ego, and the 
Jiva-Saksin is the Transcendental Ego. 

The Jiva which is manifested either as a knower ( jndtr) or a 
doer ( kartr ), or an enjoyer (bhoktr), is a psycho-physical organism ; 
it is intimately connected with the material antahkarana which enters 
into it as a constituent factor. But the Jiva-Saksin is the universal 
consciousness only limited by antahkarana to a particular individual 
and thus individualized by it \ it is not qualified by antahkarana 
as a constituent factor, and hence it is not a psycho-physical organism. 


1 Vedantaparibhasff, p. 102. 




jiva-sAksi-pratyaksa 

if 7 not altogether free from connection with organism (e.g. tlJ 
iterikl organ) ; it is limited and individualized by the internal 
organ. The Jlva-Saksin may be regarded as the super-organic self, 
but limited by antahkarana to a particular individual, while the Jiva 
is the psycho-physical organism of which antahkarana is a constituent 
factor. The Jiva is the Empirical Ego which is the centre of all 
feelings of “ me ” and “ mine ” intimately connected with the 
organism, while the Jlva-Saksin i-s the Transcendental Ego which 
lights up all the experience of the individual self, the experience of 
the known objects and the knowing subject. 


§ 3. Isvara and Isvara-Sclksin 

According to the Sariikara-Vedaritist, just as the universal 
consciousness is particularized by antahkarana in two different ways, 
so it is determined by Maya (cosmic nescience) in two different ways. 
When it is determined by Maya as a qualifying adjunct ( ytiesana ) 
it is called IsVara (God) ; and when it is determined by Maya as 
a limiting condition ( upfidh *), it is called Isvara-Saksin (the Divine 
Witness). In other words, when Maya enters as a constituent factor 
into relation with the universal consciousness, it is called Isvara \ 
and when Maya enters into relation with the universal consciousness 
merely as an adventitious condition, it is called Isvara-Saksin. 

Isvara-Saksin is the connoisseur before whom the cosmic 
panorama unfolds itself. Though there is a difference between the 
character of Isvara and the character of Isvara-Saksin, according 
as the determinant Maya enters into relation with the universal 
consciousness either as a constituent factor (visesana) or as an 
adventitious or limiting condition [upfidhi) y yet there is no difference 
whatsoever in the substrata of these two characters, namely, Isvara 
and Isvara-Saksin. Just as one and the same person, viz. Devadatta 
may be a cook as well as a reader, so one and the same universal 
consciousness may be Isvara and Hvara-Saksin. Just as there is 
a difference between the two functions of Devadatta, viz. cooking 
and reading, but there is no difference in their substrata, viz. the 
cook and the reader, they being one and the same person, viz. Deva¬ 
datta, so there is a difference between the two characters of the 
universal consciousness, viz. those of Isvara (lhjaratva) and 
ISvara-Sakfin ( Uvara^Saksit w), but there is no difference in their 
substrata, viz. isvara and Isvara-Saksin, they being one and the same 
universal consciousness. 

Though there is a plurality of Jlva-S 5 k§ins owing to the plurality 
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:h£ limiting conditions, viz. antahkaranas or internal organsj 
y one fsvara-Sak$in owing to the or\eness of its limiting condition, 
viz. Maya or cosmic nescience ; and this jUvara-Saksin is eternal 
as its limiting condition, Maya > is eternal. Thus according to the 
Samkarite, there is not only a difference between human perception 
( Jiva~prtityaksa) and divine perception {Itvarc-p'atyaksa), but there 
is also a difference between the perception of the Jlva-Saksin or the 
Witness Self and that of I^vara-Saksm or the Divine Witness. The 
author of Vedantaparibhfad does not specify the distinctive characters 
of these different kinds of perception, viz. Jlva-pratyaksa, Jlva- 
Silksi-pratyaksa, Is'vara-pratyaksa, and J£vara-Sak$i-pratyaksa. * 
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^ 5 ^i^f»separable relation between the two. But they cannot be 
identified with each other. A substance cannot be identified with 
its qualities. “ To identify 1 and Me” says Dr. Ward, “ is logically 
impossible, for, ex vi terminorum , it is to identify subject and object.” 1 
\ga:n he says, “ the 1 cannot be the Me nor the Me the /. At the 
ame time the objective Me is impossible without the subjective /.” 2 
>me earlier Naiyayikas hold that the self cannot be perceived because 
.e subject can never become the object. But this position is not 
>atisfactory. We cannot be deprived all together of die perception 
>f the self, which thinks, feels, and wills. Hence, the Vaisesika 
bolds that the self is not an object of ordinary perception, but it is 
an object o (yogtc perception or higher intuition. 

The Samkhya also holds with some Naiyayikas that the self is 
xn object of inference. But, according to him, the self can be 
nferred from its reflection ( pratibimba) in buddhi as its original 
btmba). The Sarhkhya dualism of Purusa and Prakrti, Drastr (the 
seer) and Dr£ya (seen), the self and the not-self makes the perception 
if the self impossible. The self is only the seer ; it can never be 
;een 5 it can never turn back upon itself and perceive it. If it is ever 
icrceived as the object, it will cease to be the subject. But the 
Patanjala, like the Vaisesika, holds that the self can be perceived by 
Ugher intuition [pratibha jnana). But how can the same self be 
object and object at the same time ? The Patafijala holds that the 
self in its essence, or the pure self, is the subject, and the self as reflected 
in buddht , or the empirical self, is the object. The pure self intuits 
itself through its reflection in buddhi , or the empirical self; it cannot 
make itself an object of direct intuition. Thus the Patanjala agrees 
with the Vai&sika’s view that the self can be perceived only by the 
yogis. But there is a difference between them. The Patanjala 
holds that even in yogtc intuition the pure self is the subject, and the 
empirical self, or the self as reflected in buddhi , is the object. The 
Vaisesika, on the other hand, holds that the self in itself, or the pure 
►elf, apart from its cognitions, feelings, and conations, which con¬ 
stitute the empirical self, is the object of yogtc intuition. For, unlike 
the Patanjala, the Vaisesika does not set up an antagonism between 
the pure self and the empirical self and consider the former as a 
conscious subject and the latter as an unconscious object. 

But if the self can be an object of yogtc perception, why should it 
not be an object of ordinary perception ? Can we not distinguish 
between the minimal perception of the self and the maximal perception 

1 Psychological Principles , p. 379 (1920). 

2 Ibid., p. 379 n. (1920). 




